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DEFENSE  AT&L  INTERVIEW 


Pushing  for  a  Sense  of  Urgency 

Dr.  James  I.  Finley 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology) 


In  March  of  2006,  Dr.  James  I.  Finley  was  confirmed 
as  the  deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  (acquisition 
and  technology).  In  that  capacity,  he  advises  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense  and  the  USD(AT&L)  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  acquisition  and  the  integration  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  technology.  He  is  responsible  for  policies  and 
procedures  governing  the  Department’s  procurement  and 
acquisition  processes.  Finley  brings  a  new  perspective  to 


the  position,  joining  the  federal  government  after  over 
40  years  of  experience  in  industry.  In  July,  2006,  retired 
Adm.  Lenn  Vincent,  DAU  industry  chair,  sat  down  with 
Finley  in  his  Pentagon  office  to  find  out  what  initiatives 
and  goals  Finley  hopes  to  realize  during  his  tenure,  and 
his  view  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
private  sector  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Q 

Just  to  start  off,  can  you  give  us  an  overview 
of  the  duties  and  tasks  of  your  position  as 
the  deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  for  ac¬ 
quisition  and  technology? 

A 

My  duties  and  responsibilities  are  to  sup¬ 
port  the  secretary,  the  deputy  secretary  of 
defense,  and  the  under  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  for  AT&L  with  matters  relating  to  ac¬ 
quisition  and  the  integration  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  technology,  including  oversight  of 
the  policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
DoD  acquisition  system.  I  believe  that  it  is 
my  job  to  support  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
Navy,  and  Marines  in  equipping  our 
warfighters  to  give  them  the  best  that  we 
can  affordably  provide. 

Q 

What  are  some  of  your  major  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives? 

A 

I  have  three  major  goals.  One,  to  reduce 
cycle  time;  two,  to  increase  competitive¬ 
ness;  and  three,  to  broaden  communica¬ 
tions. 

The  acquisition  system  we  have  today 
takes  over  10  years,  end-to-end,  to  field 
major  systems.  Our  technology  is  rotating 
every  1 8  months,  and  the  bad  guys  are 
reinventing  themselves  every  six  months; 
there’s  something  wrong  between  the 


* 


We  have  to  set  closure  dates  on  projects 
and  initiatives  that  impart  a  sense  of 
^urgency.  To  me,  18  months  just  doesn’t  do 
^  *  that.  In  industry,  the  norm  from  my 
srience  was  30-,  60-,  90-day  windows. 
^  , ^That’s  a  sense  of  urgency. 
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landscape  of  10-plus  years  to  get  something  fielded  and 
the  bad  guys  reinventing  themselves  every  six  months. 

Our  goal  is  to  cut  the  cycle  in  half:  to  take  it  from  10-plus 
to  five-minus  years.  We’re  focusing  on  the  front  end  of 
the  acquisition  process:  consolidating  studies;  evaluating 
alternatives  with  cost,  requirements,  and  technology  trade¬ 
offs;  converging  those  evaluations  with  bounded  solu¬ 
tions;  and  making  decisions  for  an  investment  strategy. 
The  Services,  joint  staff,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense— OSD— are  all  on  board  and  supporting  it  to 
move  forward  using  pilots  to  evaluate  the  process  changes. 

Our  cycle  time  reduction  goals  cover  a  broad  range  from 
the  Big  A  acquisition  to  simple  things  such  as  office 
memos.  Time  to  staff  and  publish  memos  is  being  re¬ 
duced  an  order  of  magnitude,  from  40  to  four  days  as  a 
goal  for  some  cases,  using  Six  Sigma  processes. 

The  second  objective  is  to  increase  competitiveness.  We 
want  to  improve  the  overall  competitiveness  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  base,  and  I  believe  through  reshaping  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  acquisition,  we  will  get  dividends  for  a  higher 
level  of  competitiveness.  John  Young  [director,  defense  re¬ 
search  and  engineering ]  and  I  are  joined  at  the  hip  in  this 
process  because  DDR&E  represents  our  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  incubation  and  leadership. 

Traditionally,  if  you  look  at  the  DAPA  [Defense  Acquisition 
Performance  Assessment  Project]  Report,  the  QDR  [Qua¬ 
drennial  Defense  Review],  the  CSIS  [Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies]  Report,  the  Defense  Science 
Board  reports,  you  learn  that  big  drivers  in  terms  of  cost 
growth  and  schedule  delays  are  the  fact  that  technology 
has  to  come  into  the  mainstream  prematurely  and  that 
requirements  creep  has  escalated  in  inordinate  ways. 

Our  methodology  is  to  harden  the  requirements  early  and 
bring  technology  in  when  it’s  ready.  We  will  structure  pro¬ 
grams  into  blocks  or  increments,  keeping  the  require¬ 
ments  steady  and  pulling  only  mature  technology  into 
each  block  so  we  can  be  more  certain  to  deliver  capabil¬ 
ity  on  time,  within  budget.  We  call  this  “time-certain  ac¬ 
quisition.” 

My  third  goal  is  to  broaden  our  communications — listen; 
learn;  identify  our  goals;  get  feedback  within  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  industry,  with  our  coalition  partners,  with  the 
Hill,  up  the  chain,  down  the  chain,  side  to  side.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  communicate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  to 
listen.  We  need  to  continue  to  establish  a  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  openness  and  transparency,  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  adopt  “the  will  to  change”  attitude. 

Q 

You  mentioned  “Big  A.  ”  Could  we  revisit  that  concept  for  a 
moment? 


James  I.  Finley 


Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Technology) 

The  Senate  confirmed  James 
I.  Finley  to  his  position  as 
deputy  under  secretary  of 
defense  (acquisition  and 
technology)  in  February  2006. 

Finley  is  responsible  for  advising 
the  secretary  of  defense  and  the  under  secretary  of 
defense  (acquisition,  technology  and  logistics)  on 
matters  relating  to  acquisition  and  the  integration  and 
protection  of  technology.  He  is  responsible  for  Depart¬ 
ment  policies  and  procedures  governing  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  procurement  and  acquisition  process. 

Prior  to  joining  the  DoD  in  his  current  position,  Finley 
spent  over  30  years  in  the  private  sector.  He  held  a 
variety  of  operational  and  management  positions  with 
GE,  Singer,  Lear  Siegler,  United  Technologies  and 
General  Dynamics,  where  he  was  a  corporate  officer, 
president  of  information  systems  and  chair  of  the 
Business  Development  Council.  His  business  experience 
spans  air,  land,  sea,  and  space  programs  for  the  DoD 
and  includes  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
Automatic  Surface  Detection  Radar  systems  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Space 
Shuttle  Program.  Systems  and  subsystems  experience 
includes  mission  analysis;  design,  development  and 
deployment  of  weapon  delivery;  flight  control;  naviga¬ 
tion;  information  management;  C4ISR;  battlespace 
management;  and  chemical/biological  defense 
systems.  Finley  has  over  two  decades  of  Joint  program 
experience  including:  Air/Land  Battle  demonstrations 
integrating  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
with  9th  ID  ground  radar  systems  leading  to  Joint  C4, 
utilizing  the  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution 
System;  deployment  of  the  Joint  Surveillance  and 
Target  Attack  Radar  System  to  Desert  Storm,  leading  to 
the  tracking  of  critical  mobile  targets  and  the  "mother 
of  all  retreats";  system-of-systems  battlefield  awareness 
and  data  dissemination  demonstrations  leading  to 
information-centric  warfare  doctrine  for  joint  opera¬ 
tions. 

Leadership  examples  of  performance  awards  are 
the  Boeing  Gold  Certification  Award,  Honeywell 
Preferred  Supplier  Award,  Northrop  Grumman  Blue 
Achievement,  Lockheed  Martin  Best  In  Class  Rating, 
Defense  Security  Service  "Outstanding"  Achievement 
Award,  and  the  George  Westinghouse  Award. 

In  2002,  Finley  formed  his  own  consulting  com¬ 
pany,  The  Finley  Group,  LLC,  to  provide  business 
assistance  and  advice  for  all  facets  of  the  business 
cycle,  including  start-up,  growth,  acquisition,  and 
divestiture.  Those  market  initiatives  focused  on  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  retailing,  and  golf. 

Finley  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  from  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering 
and  his  master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  California  State  University,  Fresno. 
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I  have  three  major 
goals.  One,  to 
reduce  cycle  time; 
two,  to  increase 
competitiveness; 
and  three,  to 
broaden 

communications. 


A 

Big  A  integrates  the  traditional,  independent  processes 
of  requirements,  budgeting,  and  programmatics. 

Requirements  are  provided  by  the  Services  and  COCOMs 
[combatant commands],  through  theJCIDS  [Joint  Capabil¬ 
ities  Integration  and  Development  System]  process  and  are 
driven  by  military  strategy  and  capability  gaps. 

Second  is  the  budget:  Where’s  the  money?  That  stovepipe 
tends  to  operate  independently  of  the  requirements.  They 
historically  come  together  maybe  once  a  year,  when  they 
have  to  put  the  budget  together,  and  then  they  depart— 
to  say  they  are  integrated  is  an  overstatement. 

The  third  stovepipe  is  what  we  call  “little  a.”  That  is  where 
the  program  comes  together:  the  cost/schedule/perfor- 
mance  of  programs  that  are  typically  running  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  So  little  a  is  all  those  things  you  have  to  do 
to  successfully  execute  a  program  and  field  capability, 
things  like  an  acquisition  strategy,  source  selection,  con¬ 
tracting,  systems  engineering,  testing,  manufacturing, 
and  so  on. 

Part  of  the  new  process  is  to  make  the  convergence  of 
the  three  elements — requirements  and  money  and  ac¬ 
quisition  programs— so  we  can  strategically  decide  and 
target  a  solution  that  the  warfighter  can  use. 

Traditionally,  we’ve  gone  after  100  percent  of  the  capa¬ 
bility.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  the  acquisition  business 
knows  that  going  after  100  percent  is  sometimes  going 
to  cost  you  a  lot  more  money  than  you  expected  at  the 
beginning.  Typically,  you  will  end  up  overrunning  on  cost, 


schedule,  and  performance 
after  years  of  chasing  the  100 
percent  solution.  We’re  trying 
to  make  better  decisions  on 
what  to  invest  in  and  realisti¬ 
cally  structure  a  program  in 
terms  of  requirements,  cost, 
and  schedule  much  earlier  in 
the  decision-making  process. 
The  goal  is  starting  programs 
that  are  affordable  and  with 
solid  requirements  and  ma¬ 
ture  technology  so  that  the 
program  has  predictable  per¬ 
formance,  and  the  warfighter 
gets  what  he  needs,  when  he 
needs  it. 

Q 

Your  position  has  immediate 
responsibilities  and  huge  chal¬ 
lenges.  What  unique  experi¬ 
ences  and  skill  sets  do  you 
bring  to  this  position? 

A 

I  have  40  years  of  broad  industry  experience— air,  land, 
sea,  and  space.  I  came  up  the  old-fashioned  way;  I  started 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  my  way  up.  I  came  out  of  col¬ 
lege  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering, 
and  I  wanted  to  be  where  the  most  challenging  problems 
were.  That  was  my  goal— to  be  part  of  solving  challeng¬ 
ing  problems. 

I  learned  that  I  had  an  ability  to  synthesize  problems,  to 
work  with  people  towards  solutions.  What  really  excited 
me  was  to  turn  things  around.  I  picked  up  my  master  of 
business  administration  degree  in  the  process,  comple¬ 
menting  my  technical  background.  I  worked  under  the 
mentorship  of  a  lot  of  excellent  leaders  in  corporate  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  leading  companies  like  GE,  Singer,  United  Tech¬ 
nologies,  and  General  Dynamics.  I’ve  been  very  blessed 
to  work  with  and  for  people  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
finest  leaders  in  the  world. 

I  learned  that  getting  the  right  people  in  the  right  place 
with  the  right  support  tools  was  an  excellent  formula  for 
success.  I  learned  it’s  important  to  recognize  people.  A 
simple  “thank  you”  goes  a  long  way. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  exposed  to  a  very  wide  array 
of  technology  and  manufacturing  programs  from  the 
space  shuttles’  advanced  development,  to  radar  systems, 
to  joint  C4ISR  [command,  control,  communications,  com¬ 
puters,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance]  pro¬ 
grams;  the  fundamentals  have  one  common  denomina¬ 
tor-people. 
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Reshaping  the  enterprise  with  the  support  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  team  that  we  have  is  awesome.  I  tell  people, 
“This  is  a  doable  do:  to  reshape  the  enterprise,  to  meet 
the  objectives  we’ve  laid  out.”  It  is  a  major  team  effort, 
and  great  traction  was  certainly  established  before  I  came. 
I  see  myself  as  part  of  the  team  to  help  carry  the  ball 
across  that  goal  line. 

Q 

You  began  your  tenure  with  a  90-day  plan  to  work  towards 
forwarding  Under  Secretary  Krieg’s  six  ATSlL  goals.  Can  you 
give  us  a  picture  of  these  first  three  months? 

A 

I  was  sworn  in  March  2,  2006.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  a 
90-day  plan.  I  started  out  with  a  lot  of  questions  of  peo¬ 
ple  within  AT&L,  people  outside  AT&L,  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary.  My  goal  was  to  listen,  process,  ask  questions;  listen, 
process,  ask  more  questions.  We  also  took  the  QDR,  DAPA, 
CSIS,  and  DSB  [Defense  Science  Board]  reports,  and  we 
sliced  and  diced  those  recommendations  for  short-term 
actions.  By  the  end  of  those  first  90  days,  we  formed  our 
vision,  strategy,  and  objectives. 

Q 

You’ve  mentioned  your  experience  in  the  private  sector  which 
includes  operational  and  managerial  experience  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics ,  GE,  and  United  Technologies.  With  all  that 
business  background '  how  would  you  compare  the  ATSlL 
workforce  with  the  industry  workforce?  DoD  practices  with 
industry  practices? 

A 

The  ability  to  move  people  around  in  industry  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  little  more  agile  and  flexible  than  it  is  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  interesting  thing  I’ve  seen  is  that  the  re¬ 
ward  and  recognition  system  in  the  government  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  I  think  reward  and  recognition  sys¬ 
tems  and  performance-based  human  resource  planning 
are  the  foundations  for  world-class  performance.  I  am 
very  impressed  with  the  direction  the  AcqDemo  [Acqui¬ 
sition  Workforce  Personnel  Demonstration  project]  and  the 
NSPS  [National  Security  Personnel  System]  are  taking. 

I  would  strongly  encourage  people  of  all  age  groups  to 
come  work  at  DoD  where  appropriate  because  I  think  it 
is  a  great  place  to  work.  Every  day  for  me  is  awesome, 
and  the  AT&L  workforce  as  well  as  all  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  are  excellent. 

Q 

And  how  do  DoD  practices  compare  with  industry  practices? 

A 

The  DoD  practices,  I’d  say,  need  some  help.  We  are  ap¬ 
plying  Six  Sigma,  which  I  think  is  an  excellent  process. 
I’m  a  Six  Sigma  process  thinker,  and  I  believe  there  are 


a  lot  of  benefits  to  having  a  process  orientation  because 
it  tends  to  take  the  personalities  out  of  the  loop  and  keeps 
the  focus  on  the  business  at  hand.  It  has  been  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  reshaping  companies  in  my  industry  experi¬ 
ence. 

We  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  reshape  this  enterprise. 
We  have  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  save  money  and  to  take 
that  saved  money  and  reapply  it  to  areas  where  we  can 
do  better— for  the  warfighter  and  for  the  taxpayer.  I  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We  have  a  very  high  sense 
of  urgency.  As  Norman  Augustine  said  in  his  foreword  of 
the  DAPA  report,  the  bottom  line  is  the  will  to  change. 

I  shared  with  Mr.  Augustine  that  I’m  going  to  utilize  the 
“will  to  change”  because  I  think  for  me,  personally,  that 
equates  to  what  we  have  to  do.  Everybody  has  to  change, 
including  Jim  Finley.  My  solutions  that  have  worked  in  in¬ 
dustry  don’t  necessarily  work  for  the  government,  and 
government  solutions  that  are  working  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  don’t  necessarily  work  in  industry.  We  get  the 
best  of  the  best,  we  put  them  together,  we  debate  in  an 
open  and  transparent  forum,  we  make  decisions,  and  we 
move  forward  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  I  think  we’ve  got  great 
people  to  work  with  and  we  have  alignment  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  We  need  to  keep  reaching  out  to  the  Hill.  The  cuts 
that  are  coming  in  PB07  [the  2007  President’s  Budget]  are 
going  to  be  challenging.  We  need  to  work  together  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  we  can  make  things  happen,  more  so  with 
collaboration  than  legislation. 

That’s  part  of  our  outreach  program— to  listen,  to  process, 
to  work  with  the  facts,  and  be  proactive.  We  need  to  ask 
the  questions  for  things  we  don’t  understand  and  keep 
the  ops  tempo  going  at  high  gear. 

Q 

You  mentioned  Lean  Six  Sigma ,  and  there  is  a  renewedfocus 
on  the  effort  to  make  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board — the 
DAB — more  effective  and  efficient  in  conducting  their  mile¬ 
stone  reviews  and  positioning  programs  to  meet  their  sched¬ 
ule  and  performance  targets.  What  kind  of  changes  are  being 
considered  under  this  Lean  Six  Sigma  process? 

A 

The  kinds  of  changes  being  considered  under  Lean  Six 
Sigma  include  reshaping  meetings  such  as  IIPTs [inte¬ 
grating  integrated  process  teams],  OIPTs  [overarching  in¬ 
tegrated  process  teams] ,  and  DAES  [Defense  Acquisition 
Executive  Summary] . 

For  example,  IIPTs:  I  heard  from  day  one  that  IIPTs  are  a 
waste  of  time,  add  no  value,  and  the  amount  of  time  we 
spent  preparing  for  them  was  wasted— simply  not  a  good 
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use  of  time.  Time  is  a  valuable  commodity,  and  we’ve 
eliminated  IIPTs.  I  have  asked  each  of  the  Service  acqui¬ 
sition  executives  to  provide  me  their  perspectives  on  how 
much  money  and  time  we  have  saved  by  eliminating 
IIPTs. 

The  defense  acquisition  executive  summaries  are  another 
of  the  process  change  examples.  We  are  streamlining  and 
simplifying  the  process.  For  example,  our  objectives  are 
to  get  things  done  in  half  the  time  with  half  the  people. 
We  want  to  go  from  30-plus-page  presentations  to  three- 
page  presentations,  standard  formats  instead  of  non-stan¬ 
dard  formats,  and  focusing  on  decision  making  instead 
of  status  reviews. 

Trust,  integrity,  and  data  transparency  are  the  corner¬ 
stones  to  make  this  successful  with  a  greater  sense  of  ur¬ 
gency.  As  we  work  through  this,  we  will  begin  to  provide 
predictable  performance  for  the  warfighter  and  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

Q 

The  DoD  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  create  a  business 
enterprise  architecture ,  to  create  the  framework  to  strengthen 
leadership  oversight,  realign  major  business  systems  pro¬ 
grams,  and  apply  private  sector  best  business  practices. 
What  sort  of  progress  do  you  see  being  made  on  the  AT&L 
side  regarding  implementation  of  these  practices? 

A 

I  see  progress  being  made  within  AT&L  and  across  OSD, 
the  JCS  [Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff],  the  COCOMs  and  com¬ 
ponents.  It  is  coming  from  the  leadership  and  tran¬ 
scends  our  civilian  and  military  workforce.  Broader  com¬ 
munication  needs  to  be  continuously  improved; 
everybody  needs  to  be  a  participant  in  open  and  trans¬ 
parent  communication.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  part  of 
that  process. 

Q 

In  this  particular  area,  do  you  see  some  areas  that  require 
greater  focus  than  others? 

A 

Yes,  my  number  one  focus  area  is  to  reduce  the  cycle  time 
of  our  acquisition  system— streamline  and  simplify.  We 
have  taken  excellent  work  from  the  QDR  and  the  DAPA 
report  to  the  next  step  of  implementation.  In  particular, 
we  are  tailoring  our  JCIDS  and  Milestone  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  with  the  goal  to  reduce  the  cycle  time  in  half 
—from  the  FAA/AoA  [functional  area  analysis/analysis  of 
alternatives]  to  the  IOC  [initial  operational  capability]  time- 
frame. 

The  net  result  will  be  higher  levels  of  predictable  perfor¬ 
mance,  faster  fielding  times  for  the  warfighter,  and  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  our  taxpayer  dollars. 


Q 

One  of  Mr.  Krieg’s  imperatives  is  customer  service,  andyou’ve 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  customer  service  is  “ providing 
solutions  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  ”  Can  you  expand  on  what 
you  mean  by  that? 

A 

One  thing  that  I’ve  noticed  that’s  different  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  industry  is  that  here,  we  don’t  use  closure 
dates  very  often.  When  we  do,  they  are  often  in  terms  of 
1 8  months  or  24  months — years  instead  of  weeks.  We 
have  to  set  closure  dates  on  projects  and  initiatives  that 
impart  a  sense  of  urgency.  To  me,  1 8  months  just  does¬ 
n’t  do  that.  In  industry,  the  norm  from  my  experience 
was  30-,  60-,  90-day  windows.  That’s  a  sense  of  urgency. 
If  problems  have  timelined  outside  that  timeframe,  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  people  that  we  may  not  be  looking  at  the  right 
problem.  We  have  to  break  that  problem  down  into  di¬ 
gestible  pieces  so  that  we  can  measure  our  progress,  and 
we’ll  be  happier  for  it  and  be  rewarded  accordingly. 

I  view  everybody  as  a  customer.  I  tell  people  that  the  or¬ 
ganizational  construct  for  me  is  upside  down.  I  learned 
this  from  Deputy  Secretary  [ Gordon ]  England  some  time 
ago;  we  support  the  organization,  we  flip  it  upside  down, 
and  everybody  is  the  customer.  Everybody  is  important. 

Q 

How  do  you  communicate  this  sense  of  urgency  through  the 
rest  of  the  acquisition  workforce? 

A 

I  believe  a  sense  of  urgency  starts  with  leadership.  Peo¬ 
ple  need  to  feel  empowered  and  supported.  It  comes  back 
to  the  will  to  change,  for  all  of  us.  You  have  to  walk  it,  talk 
it,  and  demonstrate  it.  If  you  don’t,  you  probably  won’t 
be  very  successful. 

Q 

There  has  been  much  discussion  analyzing  and  evaluating 
the  possible  impact  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  within 
the  acquisition  community.  Can  you  provide  the  perspective 
on  how  the  QDR  will  affect  the  workforce? 

A 

We  are  addressing  the  impact  of  the  QDR  within  the  ac¬ 
quisition  workforce:  for  example,  systems  engineering, 
software  engineering,  contract  management,  pricing 
analysis,  cost  analysis.  We  have  a  mandate  to  improve 
the  competencies  in  acquisition  and  technology. 

For  example,  we  need  to  put  systems  and  software  en¬ 
gineering  excellence  back  into  our  mainstream.  We  need 
to  address  the  loss  of  critical  pricing  analysis  and  cost 
analysis  skills.  We  need  to  stand  these  groups  up  as  cen¬ 
ters  of  excellence  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  not  just 
for  AT&L,  but  to  serve  the  larger  DoD  community. 
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Q 

We're  currently  well-positioned  to  make  lasting  changes 
because  of  the  alignment  you  mentioned  between  DoD, 
the  Services ,  Congress ,  and  having  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
munication  be  open  and  transparent.  What  transfor¬ 
mational  changes  are  needed  to  facilitate  this  improved 
communication? 

A 

I  think  we  need  to  reach  out.  I  see  a  need  for  more  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Hill  and  with  industry.  I  believe  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do.  If  we  are  missing  things,  we 
need  to  discuss  them  and  be  responsive. 

I  haven’t  talked  to  anybody  who  doesn’t  appreciate  this 
sense  of  urgency.  I  remember  reading  a  column  on  Jack 
Welch,  former  chairman  of  GE.  They  asked  him,  “If  you 
could  change  one  thing,  what  would  you  do  differently 
during  your  tenure  at  GE?”  As  I  recall,  his  response  was 
that  if  he  could  change  one  thing,  he’d  do  things  faster. 

I  have  a  very  high  sense  of  urgency  as  it  is;  doing  it  faster 
could  be  a  challenge.  The  big  difference  here  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  Pentagon  is  the  scale,  the  enormity  of  this 
enterprise.  As  a  result,  your  communication  process  takes 
longer.  We  have  to  buy  into  the  fact  that  everybody  needs 
to  be  made  familiar  with  what  we  want  to  change  and 
why  we  want  to  change  it.  We  have  to  get  the  debate 
going  and  make  the  decisions.  I’m  encouraged  at  progress 
so  far. 

Q 

In  December  2005,  the  Government  Accountability  Office 
wrote  a  report  entitled  “Defense  Acquisition:  DoD  Has  Paid 
Millions  in  Awards  and  Incentive  Fees  Regardless  of  Acqui¬ 
sition  Outcomes.  ”  In  March,  you  issued  a  memorandum  re¬ 
garding  the  award  fee  contracts,  and  in  the  memo,  you  in¬ 
corporated  four  of  the  seven  recommendations  that  GAO 
had  commented  on.  Can  you  give  us  a  view  of  how  that  memo 
is  affecting  the  acquisition  workforce  in  this  particular  area 
and  how  it  will  improve  the  award  fee  process. 

A 

I  believe  our  memo  is  a  positive  first  step.  The  GAO 
report  is  a  good  place  to  start.  We  need  to  go  further. 
We  need  to  look  at  all  the  Services’  award  fee 
processes.  We  need  to  identify  the  best  practices, 
get  our  DFARS  [Defense  Federal  Acquisition  Regula¬ 
tion  Supplement]  updated  and  get  them  incorporated 
into  our  acquisition  training  at  DAU. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We  need  to  address  the 
issues  of  requirements  creep  and  technology  maturity,  to 
improve  overall  predictable  performance  this  year. 

Q 

Dr.  Finley,  thank  you  for  your  time. 


New  Senior  Acquisition 
Executive  on  Board 


WASHINGTON  (AFPN),  Aug.  22,  2006— Air 
Force  officials  recently  named  the  new  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  ac¬ 
quisition. 

As  the  Air  Force's  new  senior  acquisition  executive, 
Sue  C.  Payton  is  responsible  for  all  Air  Force  research, 
development,  and  non-space  acquisition  activities.  She 
provides  direction,  guidance,  and  supervision  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  formulation,  review,  approval, 
and  execution  of  Air  Force  acquisition  plans,  policies, 
and  programs. 

Speaking  at  her  confirmation  ceremony,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Michael  W.  Wynne  said  Payton  would  re¬ 
define  integrity  in  the  Air  Force  acquisition  system 
upon  assuming  her  new  leadership  role. 

"Sue  brings  with  her  a  mandate  for  integrity,"  Wynne 
said.  "By  infusing  utmost  integrity  and  transparency 
into  our  acquisition  processes,  she  will  restore  credi¬ 
bility  and  confidence  in  our  Air  Force  acquisition  sys¬ 
tem,  ensuring  we  husband  resources  to  bring  the  best 
value  products  and  services  to  our  warfighters." 

During  her  career,  Payton  has  served  in  both  industry 
and  government.  Most  recently,  she  served  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  as  the  deputy  under  secretary  of 
defense  for  advanced  systems  and  concepts.  She  has 
extensive  experience  leading  government  and  indus¬ 
try  partnerships  focused  on  maturing  and  applying 
technology,  operations  concepts,  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures  to  solve  worldwide  national  security 
problems. 

"With  acquisition  experience  in  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment,  guided  by  impeccable  character,  she  will  restore 
our  acquisition  community  to  greatness,"  Wynne  said. 

Former  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Advanced  Systems  and 
Concepts  Sue  Payton  briefs 
reporters  on  advanced 
capabilities  technology 
demonstrations  under 
review  during  a  Pentagon 
press  briefing  on  March  5, 

2002. 

DoD  photograph  by  Helene  C. 
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LOGISTICS  MODERNIZATION 


Lessons  Learned  from  the  Army’s 
Largest  ERP  Implementation 

Col.  David  W.  Coker,  USA 


“Lessons  learned  by 
LMP  are  important 
to  DoD’s  business 
transformation  effort.  LMP  is 
now  on  a  path  to  success 
through  emphasis  of  key 
transformation  principles, 


The  Logistics  Modernization  Program  (LMP)  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  business 
transformation  and  technological  modernization 
efforts  in  existence  and  forms  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Army’s  full-scale  logistics  transformation  ef¬ 
fort,  the  Single  Army  Logistics 
Enterprise  (SALE). 

Since  first  deploying  to 
4,000  users  in  July  2003, 
the  LMP  has  delivered  im¬ 
pressive  results.  LMP 
manages  $4.5  billion  in 
inventory,  processes 
transactions  with  50,000 
vendors,  and  integrates 
with  more  than  80  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  sys¬ 
tems.  Compliant  with  the 
Clinger-Cohen  Act  and 
certified  by  the  DoD  In¬ 
formation  Technology 
Security  Certification 
and  Accreditation  Pro¬ 
cess,  LMP  has  achieved  these  accom¬ 
plishments  while  sustaining  two  large  legacy  systems  si¬ 
multaneously  and  concurrently  with  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  development  and  deployment.  On  March 
8,  2006,  under  the  direction  of  Kevin  Carroll,  the  Army’s 
Program  Executive  Office  Enterprise  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  (PEO  EIS)  assumed  operational  control  of  LMP  to 
offer  its  expertise  managing  large-scale  systems  imple¬ 
mentations. 


senior  leadership  engagement, 
effective  governance,  and 
effective  change 
management.” 

Paul  Brinkley, 

deputy  under  secretary  of  defense 
(business  transformation) 


LMP  hasn’t  made  such  strides  without  challenges.  In  re¬ 
viewing  what  the  program  has  done  right  and  wrong, 
there  is  significant  value  in  communicating  lessons  learned 
to  other  program  managers,  many  of  whom  may  be  em¬ 
barking  on  their  first  information  technology-related  pro¬ 
grams.  PMs  can  take  the  lessons  learned  and  leverage  the 
good  decisions  while  avoiding  those  that  were  less  than 
advantageous.  In  doing  so,  we  ensure  America’s  warfight¬ 
ers  get  the  products  and  services  they  need  at  the  best 

Until  Aug.  8,  2006,  Coker  was  LMP  project  director.  He  is  currently 
program  manager  for  the  Army’s  logistics  information  systems  program, 
responsible  for  maintaining  and  modernizing  16  of  the  Army’s  major 
logistics  systems  operating  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
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price  without  entangling  taxpayer  dollars  in  bureaucratic 
red  tape— an  approach  that  is  crucial  in  wartime. 

Communications:  Critical  to  Manage  User, 
Stakeholder  Expectations 

ERP  implementation  is  about  business  transformation, 
not  technology.  Business  transformation  cannot  occur 
without  well-planned  and  -executed  communications  ac¬ 
tivities  to  deliver  the  context  people  need  to  understand 
the  goals  of  the  project.  This  is  particularly  critical  to  the 
success  of  long-term  projects  affecting  thousands  of  users 
and  contributing  to  national  security  objectives.  In  fact, 
communications  in  such  circumstances  are  crucial  when 
you  take  into  account  the  natural  resistance  users  feel  on 
being  asked  to  give  up  a  homegrown  system  to  learn  new 
processes  required  by  an  ERP. 

In  most  cases,  soldier-users  have  been  employing  the 
legacy  systems  for  years  to  accomplish  their  daily  work. 
They  thoroughly  understand  the  old  systems,  and  even 
as  they  curse  old  systems’  shortcomings,  many  users  have 
come  to  judge  themselves  as  experts  in  their  use.  And 
there  is  a  certain  level  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  pride 
inherent  in  that  attained  expertise.  The  implementation 
of  an  ERP  solution  will  upset  this  apple  cart.  This  is  where 
an  active  change  management,  communications,  and 
outreach  program  becomes  necessary. 

Today,  Army  G4,  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  PEO  EIS 
engage  in  frequent  communications  with  LMP’s  current 
and  potential  customers  as  well  as  stakeholders  in  the 
Army  and  DoD.  LMP  has  made  it  a  priority  to  make  the 
community  more  aware  of  the  success  as  well  as  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  LMP.  This  outreach  involves  keeping  everyone 
informed  of  the  program’s  progress  and  ensuring  the  new 
PM  office,  G4,  Army  Materiel  Command,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  all  have  a  clear  line  of  common  factual  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  them.  Communications  and 
outreach  to  all  interested  stakeholders,  but  especially  to 
the  users,  play  a  pivotal  role  in  ensuring  the  system  de¬ 
ployment  exceeds  all  positive  expectations. 

A  lack  of  effective  communications  contributed  to  a  fall- 
off  in  support  for  LMP  from  executive-level  and  middle 
management  staff.  Specifically,  LMP  failed  to  set  realistic 
expectations  about  initial  productivity.  It  is  a  fact  in  any 
systems  implementation  that  productivity  levels  decline 
temporarily  during  the  initial  period  after  deployment. 
Because  of  the  huge  productivity  improvements  that  are 
available  with  ERP,  failing  to  adequately  communicate 
expectations  led  to  a  distorted  perception  about  what  the 
system  could  immediately  achieve.  The  effects  have  per¬ 
sisted  until  today,  even  though  the  system  consistently 
exhibits  superior  performance  according  to  all  metrics. 

These  lessons  haven’t  been  lost  on  the  Communications- 
Electronics  Life-Cycle  Management  Command,  one  of 


LMP  Communication  Tools 


Among  the  LMP  communication  tools  are: 

•  User  satisfaction  manager 

•  Monthly  newsletter 

•  User  editorial  board 

•  User  town  hall  meetings  and  roadshows 

•  Articles  in  respected  publications 

•  Videos  and  Flash  presentations 

•  Speaking  engagements  and  exhibits  at  conferences 
and  other  forums 

•  Talking  points  cards 

•  Fact  sheets  and  brochures 


LMP  Fast  Facts 


•  World’s  largest  fully  integrated  supply  chain  MRO 
planning  and  execution  solution 

•  Integrates  with  80+  DoD  systems 

•  Manages  $4.5B  in  inventory  with  50,000  vendors 

•  Clinger-Cohen-compliant  and  DoD  Information  Tech¬ 
nology  Security  Certification  and  Accreditation 
Process-certified 

•  Handles  1 ,6M  transactions  daily 

•  17,000  users  upon  full  deployment 


the  first  LMP  deployment  sites.  C-E  LCMC  commanders 
have  advised  senior  leadership  to  get  users  involved  early 
on  in  the  process  and  to  explain  the  importance  of  the 
program  and  how  it  fits  into  the  bigger  picture.  While 
bracing  team  leaders  to  expect  a  dip  in  productivity  to  go 
along  with  the  learning  curve,  LMP  has  learned  that  good 
communications  up  front  will  be  instrumental  in  making 
that  learning  curve  shallower  and  shorter. 

Another  key  lesson  learned  by  LMP:  Any  approved 
changes  to  processes  and  procedures  need  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  communicated  through  a  series  of  planned  notifi¬ 
cations.  In  addition,  Army  and  other  government  man¬ 
agement  structures  need  to  be  thoroughly  briefed  and 
educated  on  any  aspects  of  the  project  that  affect  all  the 
organizations  collecting,  owning,  and  using  the  logistics 
data  contained  within  the  system.  These  communica¬ 
tions  activities  enable  more  effective  and  structured  man¬ 
agement  reviews  and  greater  understanding  of  any  course 
corrections  required  during  the  project. 

In  any  large  ERP  implementation,  improved  communi¬ 
cations  activities  have  pervasive  effects  throughout  the 
project,  even  impacting  the  technical  performance  of  the 
system.  For  example,  during  early  phases  of  the  project, 
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Darleen  Druyun,  a  senior 
procurement  official  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  negotiating  the  Boeing  tanker 
lease,  entered  into  a  contract  to  sell  her  house  on  Oct. 
21 , 2002.  John  Judy,  a  member  of  the  Boeing  general 
counsel's  office,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  Boe¬ 
ing  tanker  lease,  purchased  her  house  for  $692,000. 
The  purchase  price  represented  a  gross  profit  of 
$77,747  for  Druyun  on  the  house  she  had  purchased 
in  August  2001 .  Druyun  formally  recused  herself  from 
any  discussions  involving  Boeing  on  Nov.  5,  2002.  The 
settlement  date  for  the  house  sale  was  Jan.  3,  2003, 
the  date  on  which  Druyun  went  to  work  for  Boeing  as 
a  senior  vice  president.  DoD  reached  an  agreement 
with  Boeing  to  supply  100  tankers  in  May  2003.  Judy 
appears  to  still  own  the  house. 


Youfo 
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Did  Darleen  Druyun  violate  any  laws  in  the  sale  of  her 
home  to  a  Boeing  executive? 


r 


The  verdict  is  on  page  46. 
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it  is  important  to  communicate  how  all  key  processes  and 
transactions  are  mapped  to  user  roles  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  doing  so,  the  project  team  can  more  easily  work 
with  users  to  restrict  roles  to  functional  levels,  and  more 
readily  configure  the  solution  to  meet  higher-level  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  (as  opposed  to  aligning  the  system  to 
meet  specific  job  responsibilities,  which  nevertheless  must 
be  modified  to  realize  the  goal  of  delivering  standardized 
data).  As  a  result,  the  system  has  fewer  variables  to  man¬ 
age  and  maintain;  managers  and  end-users  get  a  more 
simplified  view  of  the  new  environment;  the  system  has 
a  cleaner  data  feed  into  security  systems;  and  training 
and  technical  support  activities  are  simplified. 


Training:  The  User  Glue 

One  of  the  important  factors  LMP  had  to  address  regarding 
training  was  an  initial  failure  to  have  the  new  business 
processes  fully  documented  before  going  into  training. 
In  addition,  the  team  found  that  some  of  the  hesitancy 
related  to  implementing  the  system  had  to  do  with  a  sub¬ 
set  of  end-users  who  needed  a  more  in-depth  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  new  processes— an  explanation  that  went  be¬ 
yond  what  was  needed  to  operate  the  system.  For 
example,  in  supply  and  demand  planning  exercises,  some 
individuals  readily  gravitated  to  the  new  operations,  while 
others  needed  a  complete  picture  of  the  underlying  rea¬ 
soning  behind  why  the  processes  were  changing. 


Training  must  ensure  that  users  understand  the  value  LMP 
brings  to  the  warfighter.  Logistics  transformation  allows 
soldiers  on  the  front  lines  to  have  insight  immediately 
into  the  supplies  they  need.  When  applied  to  LMP,  an  ef¬ 
fective  training  approach  ultimately  allows  soldiers  to  get 
supplies  faster  at  a  time  when  having  supplies  means  the 
difference  in  mission  success. 

Moreover,  users  are  more  interested  in  a  new  system  and 
new  business  processes  when  they  can  provide  input  on 
how  to  improve  them.  This  mutual  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  within  training  and  other  site-readiness  activities 
creates  a  more  knowledgeable  workforce  and  lowers  anx¬ 
iety  levels.  In  addition,  the  project  staff  needs  to  assure 
site  personnel  that  they  are  equal  contributors  within  a 
single  team,  together  managing  the  training  resources 
and  the  training  content. 

To  achieve  this  total-team  approach,  LMP  leaders  rec¬ 
ommend  including  site-training  coordinators,  operational 
experts,  functional  experts,  and  managers  who  contribute 
to  defining  training  requirements  in  the  training  mix. 
Training  coordinators  and  instructors  need  to  work  with 
project  personnel  to  plan  for  available  training  facilities 
and  equipment,  review  and  refine  the  description  of  new 
roles  and  responsibilities,  and  conduct  overview  training 
on  the  new  software’s  capabilities.  In  addition,  Army  sub¬ 
ject  matter  experts  need  to  participate  in  quality-assur¬ 
ance  and  dry-run  activities  to  ensure  that  new  system  re¬ 
quirements  are  adequately  addressed  in  course  material. 

Comprehensive  Data  Cleansing:  A  Must-Do 

Eager  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  wartime  logistics,  in 
July  2003,  LMP  and  C-E  LCMC  jumped  to  convert  legacy 
systems  over  to  LMP.  The  lesson  for  both  the  program  of¬ 
fice  and  the  deployed  sites  was  clear:  Doing  what  one 
can  to  understand  the  data  in  one’s  legacy  systems,  and 
very  carefully  following  the  procedures  to  prepare  the 
data  will  pay  off.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  go  back  and  fix  data 
once  the  conversion  has  taken  place. 

Whenever  any  organization  undergoes  a  transition  from 
using  a  large  number  of  systems  to  a  single-system  en¬ 
vironment,  conflicting  sets  of  data  must  be  reconciled  to 
provide  an  accurate  view  of  reality.  LMP  learned  that  Army 
subject  matter  experts  could  have  simplified  much  of  the 
complexity  underlying  the  data  cleansing  efforts.  Much 
of  the  data  interaction  between  systems  is  a  government- 
customer  function,  and  the  Army  understands  these  data. 
The  appropriate  role  of  contractors  in  data  migration 
should  be  to  guide  the  Army  in  understanding  the  end- 
state  data  requirements,  which  reflect  the  much  more 
disciplined  approach  inherent  in  an  ERP  system. 

LMP  found  that  factors  such  as  a  lack  of  serial  numbers 
and  invalid  inventory  locations  compounded  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  data  between  legacy  systems  and  the  new  envi- 
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When  fully  deployed  to  17,000 
users,  LMP  will  deliver  total 
situational  awareness  of  Army 
assets  within  five  seconds  of 
submitting  a  request,  enabling 
more  rapid  decision-making 
capabilities  and  improving 
soldier  readiness. 


ronment.  Before  the  staff  could  perform  any  data  migra¬ 
tion  to  the  new  environment,  item  names,  units  of  mea¬ 
sure,  unit  price,  and  obsolete  items  to  be  deleted  all  had 
to  be  precisely  identified.  For  example,  if  the  bill  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  any  acquisition  is  inaccurate,  personnel  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  are  often  confronted  with  a  situation  where 
a  shipment  lacks  a  simple  part  to  complete  the  installa¬ 
tion  or  configuration  of  a  needed  solution. 

Thorough  data  cleansing  activities  are  critical  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  total  asset  visibility  enabled  by  LMP.  In  addition, 
the  system  reduces  the  time  spent  on  activities  that  would 
otherwise  require  follow-up  work  stemming  from  dis¬ 
crepancies  among  numerous  systems.  For  example,  legacy 
systems  often  contain  multiple  versions  of  a  single  busi¬ 
ness  transaction,  which  makes  logistics  and  finance  in¬ 
formation  difficult  to  reconcile. 

System  Support:  Helping  the  Customer  the 
Smart  Way 

Lessons  learned  during  the  initial  LMP  deployment  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  team’s  implementing  several  improvements 
to  system  support  activities.  Support  personnel  now  use 
a  root-cause-analysis  procedure  to  establish  the  source  of 
all  problems  and  identify  the  appropriate  fixes.  LMP  lead¬ 
ers  have  worked  to  ensure  that  support  procedures  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  end  users,  functional  ex¬ 
perts,  and  other  subject  matter  experts— people  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  new  environment — to  develop 
scripts  for  support  personnel  responding  to  user  requests. 
In  addition,  by  establishing  rules  for  properly  categoriz¬ 
ing  all  help  desk  calls,  support  personnel  now  serve  as  a 
feedback  loop,  contributing  to  information  the  project 
team  uses  to  improve  the  system. 


LMP  found  that  automated  help  desk  tools,  processes, 
and  procedures  complemented  a  strong  site-support  staff. 
Problem  tickets  are  documented  using  the  Advanced  Help 
Desk  Tool,  which  assigns  tickets  to  workflow  coordina¬ 
tors  and  improves  response  time;  and  support  staff  doc¬ 
ument  repeat  conditions  in  the  system  for  use  by  other 
personnel.  The  key  lesson  learned  is  that  developing  and 
implementing  a  support  strategy  make  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  system  availability  and  customer  satisfaction. 
As  a  result,  LMP  has  achieved  a  sustained  99.998  percent 
level  of  system  availability,  beating  the  industry-accepted 
standard  of  99.5  percent. 

LMP:  Poised  to  Deliver  the 
Full  Benefits  of  ERP 

LMP  is  operational,  proven,  and  has  been  supporting  the 
requirements  of  warfighters  around  the  world,  including 
soldiers  on  the  frontlines  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  on  a 
daily  basis  since  2003.  As  LMP  worked  through  quality 
issues  and  strengthened  project-management  controls, 
the  system’s  performance  markedly  improved  and  is  well- 
positioned  to  achieve  its  ultimate,  intended  benefits:  de¬ 
livering  real-time  situational  awareness,  vastly  improved 
decision-making  capabilities  in  logistics  and  finance,  sig¬ 
nificantly  reduced  costs,  and  major  productivity  im¬ 
provements. 

LMP  requires  Army  logistics  professionals  to  adopt  new 
business  processes,  policies,  and  procedures  to  fully  re¬ 
alize  the  benefits  of  the  system.  All  organizations  have 
an  inherent  resistance  to  change,  so  making  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  multiple  systems  and  localized  processes  to  a 
unified  logistics  information  environment  requires  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  change.  The  transition  often  involves  sacri¬ 
ficing  previously  established  methods  for  new,  standard¬ 
ized  processes,  but  the  benefits  are  enormous.  These  new 
processes  result  in  the  delivery  of  data  applicable  to  all 
organizations  across  the  Army,  rather  than  a  system 
marked  by  isolated  islands  of  information  difficult  to  rec¬ 
oncile,  and  errors  that  make  the  entire  organization  less 
efficient  and  flexible. 

When  fully  deployed  to  17,000  users,  LMP  will  deliver 
total  situational  awareness  of  Army  assets  within  five  sec¬ 
onds  of  submitting  a  request,  enabling  more  rapid  deci¬ 
sion-making  capabilities  and  improving  soldier  readiness. 
Inventories  will  be  significantly  reduced  because  LMP  al¬ 
lows  logisticians  to  better  plan  and  allocate  resources, 
which  will  also  dramatically  reduce  theater  footprint.  In 
addition,  by  delivering  the  capability  to  improve  planning 
for  maintenance  and  supply  activities,  LMP  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  weapon  systems’  operational  availability 
and  will  positively  impact  operational  readiness. 


For  further  information,  contact  khyde@corpcomm- 
inc.com. 


ll 
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ACQUISITION  OVERSIGHT 


Just  How  Independent 
Are  Internal  Auditors  in  DoN? 

The  Naval  Audit  Service 

Randall  Exley 


“demand”  access  to  any  personnel, 
information,  and  documents  we  want 
at  any  time?  If  the  Naval  Audit  Ser¬ 
vice  is  independent  of  DoN  leader¬ 
ship,  who  provides  oversight  to  en¬ 
sure  the  auditors  follow  the  rules? 

These  questions  have  been  asked 
many  times  over  the  years  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  confusion. 
This  article  attempts  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  and  explain  how  the  audi¬ 
tor  general  and  I,  as  his  deputy,  view 
the  Audit  Service’s  independence. 


Independent  and  impartial 
auditors  ...  have  no  vested 


interest  in  program  outcomes 

»  -  *  ^  1 

and  can  invest  time  and 


resources  to  identify 


program  objectives 


VL 


Why  Does  it  Matter? 

rm  i  It  is  essential  to  note  that  auditor  in- 
I  dependence  should  be  as  important 
to  Department  leaders  as  it  is  to  the 
auditors  themselves.  Having  inde¬ 
pendent  auditors  review  and  evalu¬ 
ate  systems,  activities,  programs,  func¬ 
tions,  and  funds  ensures  those  leaders 
get  an  impartial  and  objective  as¬ 
sessment  of  program  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  and  of  program  com¬ 
pliance  with  laws  and  regulations.  It’s 
human  nature  for  program  managers 
to  present  their  programs’  status  in 
the  most  positive  terms  possible.  They 
have  a  vested  interest  (in  terms  of 
their  annual  performance  evaluations,  career  advance¬ 
ment,  and  earnings  potential)  in  showing  their  programs 
as  proceeding  on  or  ahead  of  schedule,  within  budget, 
and  as  meeting  or  exceeding  performance  objectives. 


What  do  we  in  the  Naval  Audit  Service  mean 
by  our  “independence,”  when  we  use  the 
term  as  internal  auditors?  Why  is  indepen¬ 
dence  important  to  auditors,  and  why  should 
it  be  important  to  Department  of  the  Navy 
leaders?  Is  the  Naval  Audit  Service  independent  of  the 
DoN  chain  of  command?  Does  independence  mean  the 
Naval  Audit  Service  can  decide  what  we  audit  with  no 
input  from  DoN  senior  leaders?  Does  it  mean  Naval  Audit 
Service  resources  are  off  limits  to  budget  cuts?  Can  we 


It  is  also  possible  the  program  managers  are  simply  un¬ 
aware  of  problems  their  programs  are  facing  because  they 
are  so  busy  with  macro-level  management  concerns  or, 
at  any  given  time,  heavily  focused  on  detailed  aspects  of 
certain  parts  of  their  programs.  They  may  be  too  close  to 


Exley  is  deputy  auditor  general  of  the  Navy  and  has  served  as  a  DoD  internal  auditor  for  35  years.  He  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  and  he  is  a  certified  public  accountant,  a  certified  internal  auditor,  a  certified  fraud  examiner,  and  a  certified  government  financial  manager.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  the  Defense  Leadership  and  Management  Program. 
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the  programs  to  see  the  problems,  or  they  may  not  have 
the  time  and  resources  an  independent  audit  brings  to 
bear  to  thoroughly  evaluate  their  programs  and  identify 
problems.  Even  if  they  are  aware  of  problems,  they  may 
feel  (sometimes  over  optimistically)  that  it  is  within  their 
power  to  correct  them;  thus — in  their  view — there  is  no 
need  to  make  those  problems  known  to  senior  leaders. 
Independent  and  impartial  auditors  don’t  have  to  wres¬ 
tle  with  these  conflicts.  They  have  no  vested  interest  in 
program  outcomes  and  can  invest  time  and  resources  to 
identify  threats  to  achieving  program  objectives.  Through 
their  audit  work,  they  get  the  facts  and  draw  their  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  well-documented  evidence,  without  in¬ 
troducing  personal  bias  into  their  assessments. 

What  Do  the  Audit  Standards  Require? 

As  internal  auditors,  we  are  not  independent  of  DoN,  we 
are  part  of  it.  The  auditor  general,  as  the  official  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  internal  audit  within  DoN,  reports  to  the 
secretary  and  under  secretary  of  the  Navy.  That  report¬ 
ing  relationship  provides  organizational  independence, 
which  is  what  is  called  for  by  the  Government  Account¬ 
ability  Office’s  Generally  Accepted  Government  Auditing 
Standards.  The  independence  standard  reads,  in  part:  “In 
all  matters  relating  to  the  audit  work,  the  audit  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  individual  auditor,  whether  government  or 
public,  should  be  free  both  in  fact  and  appearance  from 
personal,  external,  and  organizational  impairments  to  in¬ 
dependence.” 

The  purpose  of  the  standard  is  to  establish  credibility  so 
that  opinions,  conclusions,  judgments,  and  recommen¬ 
dations  will  be  impartial  and  will  be  viewed  as  impartial 
by  knowledgeable  third  parties.  The  standards  state  that 


a  government  internal  audit  organization  can  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  free  from  organizational  impairments  to  in¬ 
dependence  when  reporting  internally  to  management, 
if  the  head  of  the  audit  organization  meets  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria: 

■  Is  accountable  to  the  head  or  deputy  head  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  entity  (in  our  case,  the  secretary  or  under  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy) 

■  Is  required  to  report  the  results  of  the  audit  organiza¬ 
tion’s  work  to  the  head  or  deputy  head  of  the  entity; 
(the  auditor  general  and  other  Naval  Audit  Service  se¬ 
nior  leaders  meet  with  DoN  senior  leaders  regularly 
throughout  the  year  and  at  semiannual  Oversight  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  (OPB)  meetings,  and  copies  of  final  audit 
reports  are  sent  to  the  under  secretary) 

■  Is  located  organizationally  outside  the  staff  or  line  man¬ 
agement  function  of  the  unit  under  audit  (the  Naval 
Audit  Service  is  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  staff). 

The  Naval  Audit  Service  does  meet  all  of  these  criteria. 

Are  We  Free  From  Influence  of  Those  We 
Audit? 

Does  organizational  independence  mean  the  Naval  Audit 
Service  is  absolutely  free  from  any  influence  by  those  we 
audit?  No,  that  would  be  unrealistic.  Like  other  DoN  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Naval  Audit  Service  has  to  compete  for 
budget,  personnel,  and  facilities  support— and  when  bud¬ 
get  and  personnel  cuts  are  levied  on  the  Department,  the 
Naval  Audit  Service  often  takes  its  fair  share.  Decisions  in 
those  areas  are  made  by  the  people  we  audit,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  manage  the  organization  as  a  whole  and  balance 
requirements:  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  (ASN) 
(financial  management  and  comptroller)  oversees  the 
DoN  budget;  DoN  senior  military  and  civilian  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Naval  Audit  Service’s  supporting  Budget  Sub¬ 
mitting  Office,  shape  budget  proposals;  the  ASN  (man¬ 
power  and  reserve  affairs)  manages  personnel  resources 
and  pay;  and  the  ASN  (installations  and  environment) 
oversees  facilities  and  support.  All  of  these  organizations 
and  officials  can  impact  our  resources  and  daily  opera¬ 
tions— and  the  Naval  Audit  Service  has  audit  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  all  of  them. 

Organizational  independence  does  mean  that  if  decisions 
are  made  that  the  Naval  Audit  Service  considers  to  be  in¬ 
appropriate  or  unfair,  the  auditor  general  can  challenge 
them  with  the  secretary  and  under  secretary  of  the  Navy— 
and  has  done  so  successfully  on  occasion. 

Who  are  our  Customers? 

Does  being  organizationally  independent  mean  the  Naval 
Audit  Service  can  audit  whatever  it  wishes?  The  answer 
is  “no.”  The  Naval  Audit  Service  is  established  in  law  to 
serve  the  secretary  of  the  Navy— not  the  taxpayers,  not 
the  Congress,  and  not  even  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  If  we  do  our  jobs  correctly  and  objectively,  all  of 
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Meefrth&AT&L  Workforce, 


Maj.  Scott  Wilson  Harris 

Deputy  Program  Manager,  V-22  Capabilities  Integration 
PMA-275,  The  V-22  Osprey  Joint  Program  Office 
U.S.  Marine  Corps 


What  does  your  job  entail? 
Daily  coordination  with 
Headquarters  Marine 
Corps  (HQMC),  Headquar¬ 
ters  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Command 
(AFSOC),  Headquarters 
Special  Operations 
Command  (SOCOM),  and 
OPNAV  N78  in  order  to 
ensure  the  V-22  acquisition 
element  priorities  are 
included  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  staffing  of  V-22 
capabilities  and  budget  proposals. 

What  do  you  find  most  fulfilling  about  your  job? 

The  opportunity  to  use  my  past  experience  developing 
capabilities  for  HQMC  as  part  of  the  joint  program  office 
team  responsible  for  producing  those  capabilities.  The 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  transition  of  mature 
science  and  technology  projects  into  production  capabili¬ 
ties  for  the  V-22. 

And  what  do  you  find  most  frustrating? 

Defense  acquisition  of  an  ACAT  1 D  program  is  so  complex 
that  as  soon  as  you  think  you  understand  all  of  the  issues, 
you  discover  another  layer  of  complexity. 

What  do  you  think  makes  you  successful  at  what  you  do? 

A  belief  in  the  critical  importance  of  focused  teamwork. 

The  conviction  that  a  three-strand  cord  is  not  easily 
broken,  and  a  commitment  to  continual  learning. 

What  are  your  interests  and  pastimes  when  you're  not  at  work? 
Sharing  with  elementary  school  students  what  Marine 
Corps  pilots  do  on  a  daily  basis.  Passing  on  practical 
examples  of  how  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  will  help 
you  achieve  your  goals. 


Dr.  Keith  W.  Jones 

Electronics  Engineer 
Future  Systems  Integration 
Branch,  USAF  Materiel 
Command,  Aeronautical 
Systems  Center 

What  does  your  job  entail? 

Developing  software 
applications  and  helping  to 
engineer  effort  to  improve 
the  organization's  avionics 
design  methodology. 

What  do  you  find  most  fuh 
filling  about  your  job? 

I  like  the  fact  that  no  two  assignments  are  exactly  the 
same.  Each  new  assignment  is  an  opportunity  for  learning, 
challenges,  and  growth.  I  can't  believe  we  get  paid  to  do 
thisl 


And  what  do  you  find  most  frustrating? 

Seeing  processes  and  procedures  being  developed  without 
matters  of  substance  (such  as  the  physics  and  mathemat¬ 
ics)  to  back  the  theories.  It  often  seems  we  focus  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  acquisition  system  and  neglect  the 
technical  and  integrative  systems  engineering. 

What  do  you  think  makes  you  successful  at  what  you  do? 

My  creativity  and  nontraditional  thinking  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  envision  projects  and  solutions  in  eclectic  ways. 

What  are  your  interests  and  pastimes  when  you're  not  at  work? 
I  enjoy  spending  time  with  my  family  and  friends,  exercis¬ 
ing,  writing,  public  speaking,  watching  movies,  and 
learning. 

Is  there  anything  unusual  or  interesting  about  you  that  you'd 
like  to  share  with  us? 

I  am  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  who  started  off  as  a  musician 
then  became  a  father  and  husband  while  I  was  still  a  high 
school  student.  I've  won  the  2004  Black  Engineer  of  the 
Year  Award,  as  well  as  Association  of  Old  Crows  Award 
and  Scientific  Achievement  Awards. 


Attention  AT&L  PEOs,  PMs,  Managers,  and  Supervisors 

Do  you  have  an  employee  you’d  like  to  see  recognized  in  Meet  theATSiL  Work - 
force— someone  who  works  behind  the  scenes  to  support  your  organization? 
Send  us  the  name,  military  rank  (if  appropriate),  job  title,  defense  agency  /Ser¬ 
vice  affiliation,  and  home  or  business  mailing  address,  plus  the  employee’s 
responses  to  the  italicized  questions  above.  Please  include  your  own  contact 
information,  and  spell  out  all  acronyms.  Profile  responses  may  be  edited. 

Information  may  be  e-mailed  (preferably  in  a  Word  file)  to  datl@dau.mil. 


We  will  contact  you  if  your  nominee  is  selected  for 
publication. 

Photographs:  Only  submissions  with  photographs 
will  be  considered.  A  casual  photograph,  not  a  for¬ 
mal  bio  portrait,  is  preferred.  Submit  a  high-reso¬ 
lution  digital  file  (300  dpi  with  a  final  print  size  no 
less  than  3x5  inches)  or  mail  a  traditional  photo 
to  the  address  on  page  1 .  Photos  cannot  be  returned. 
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Independence  does 
not  mean  freedom 
from  control. 


those  stakeholders  benefit  from  our  work,  but  they  are 
not  our  primary  customers.  Further,  although  (per  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  instruction)  no  official  other  than  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  under  secretary  can  ultimately  tell  the  auditor 
general  what  to  audit— or  perhaps  more  important,  what 
not  to  audit— the  organizations  we  audit  influence  what 
the  Naval  Audit  Service  does  in  positive  and  constructive 
ways.  Through  the  annual  risk  assessment  and  numer¬ 
ous  meetings  with  the  auditor  general,  deputy  auditor 
general,  and  the  assistant  auditors  general,  those  who  are 
audited  play  a  key  role  in  helping  us  decide  what  to  audit 
each  year.  Having  their  input  allows  the  Naval  Audit  Ser¬ 
vice  to  perform  audits  that  address  the  DoN’s  significant 
risks  and  the  most  critical  concerns  of  its  senior  leaders. 
The  Naval  Audit  Service’s  annual  audit  plan  is  reviewed 
by  the  OPB,  which  is  made  up  mostly  of  leaders  we  audit 
(the  ASNs,  vice  chief  of  naval  operations,  assistant  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy 
chief  information  officer,  and  general  counsel),  and  is 
chaired  by  the  under  secretary  of  the  Navy.  Although  the 
individual  OPB  members,  other  than  the  under  secretary, 
cannot  direct  the  auditor  general  to  do  or  not  do  any  audit, 
they  do  have  influence  on  the  content  of  the  audit  plan. 
The  same  is  true  for  the  Senior  Review  Board.  That  board, 
which  includes  many  of  the  same  members  as  the  OPB, 
oversees  DoN  classified  programs  and  reviews  our  audit 
plan  in  that  area. 

Ultimately,  the  outcome  of  this  collaboration  has  been 
that  every  audit  in  our  annual  plan  is  either  requested  or 
agreed  to  by  a  DoN  senior  executive  or  flag  officer.  That 
buy-in  from  senior  leaders  gives  the  plan  credibility  with 
lower  echelon  commands  when  we  do  our  audit  work. 

What  the  Naval  Audit  Service  does  want  is  independence 
from  “inappropriate”  influence  by  those  we  audit.  Per 
secretary  of  the  Navy  instruction,  those  we  audit  should 
not  be  able  to  control  what  we  audit,  the  scope  of  our  au¬ 
dits,  our  access  to  information,  or  the  people  we  talk  to 
during  an  audit.  Those  we  audit  should  also  not  be  able 
to  control  our  resources,  promotions,  and  bonuses  with¬ 
out  our  having  the  ability  to  go  to  the  secretary  or  under 
secretary  for  a  final  adjudication.  As  noted  previously,  we 
have  that  ability.  We  want  to  be  impartial  in  our  work, 
and  our  audit  reports  should  provide  fair,  objective,  bal¬ 
anced,  and  truthful  assessments  of  what  we  find. 


Who  Audits  the  Auditors? 

Independence  does  not  mean  freedom  from  control.  The 
Naval  Audit  Service  receives  oversight  from: 

■  The  Department  of  Defense  Inspector  General— which 
sets  audit  policy  within  the  DoD,  conducts  quality  as¬ 
surance  reviews  of  our  work,  and  oversees  peer  reviews 
of  DoD  audit  organizations 

■  The  Army  Audit  Agency — which  performs  triennial 
peer  reviews  on  our  work 

■  The  Government  Accountability  Office — which  sets 
the  audit  standards  for  all  government  audit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  has  authority  to  audit/evaluate  the  Naval  Audit 
Service’s  performance  and  compliance  with  standards. 

Those  organizations  are  in  a  position  to  ensure  we  meet 
the  independence  standards  and,  if  we  do  not,  to  address 
their  concerns  at  higher  levels  of  DoD. 

How  Independent  are  Public  Accounting 
Firms? 

The  Naval  Audit  Service’s  independence  is  not  absolute, 
but  even  external  auditing  firms  cannot  operate  free  of 
influence.  For  example,  Certified  Public  Accounting  firms 
have  to  concern  themselves  with  getting  the  next  con¬ 
tract.  If  they  don’t  work  with  management  constructively 
and  present  their  findings  fairly,  the  auditee  may  look 
elsewhere  the  next  time.  Independent  firms  must  walk  a 
fine  line  between  serving  the  company  managers,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  not  becoming  so  independent  that  they  lose  the  next 
engagement. 

Our  Message 

The  message  the  auditor  general  and  I  want  to  convey  is 
that  we  are  entitled  to  have  organizational  independence 
under  the  audit  standards— and  having  the  auditor  gen¬ 
eral  report  directly  to  the  secretary  and  under  secretary 
of  the  Navy  provides  that.  Conversely,  we  want  DoN  leader 
input  on  our  audit  plan,  and  we  want  most— if  not  all- 
audit  topics  we  address  to  be  requested  or  agreed  to  by 
DoN  senior  leaders.  The  auditor  general  needs  some  lim¬ 
ited  ability  to  select  audits  over  the  objections  of  senior 
leaders  below  the  secretary  and  under  secretary  when  he 
or  she  feels  the  risks  warrant  coverage.  The  under  secre¬ 
tary  has  given  the  auditor  general  that  ability. 

Ultimately,  the  Naval  Audit  Service  is  not  absolutely  in¬ 
dependent  and  is  not  intended  to  be.  Naval  Audit  Service 
auditors  are  internal,  not  external,  auditors— and  even 
external  auditors  are  not  absolutely  independent.  How¬ 
ever,  by  virtue  of  our  organizational  placement,  the  Naval 
Audit  Service  has  the  degree  of  independence  intended 
and  necessary  to  do  our  job. 


The  author  welcomes  comments  and  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  randall.exley@navy.mil. 


is 
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WORKPLACE  TRANSFORMATION 


Generation  Y  in  the  Workplace 


Cara  Spiro 


Generation  Y’ers  want  jobs  with 
flexibility  and  telecommuting 
options  that  allow  them  to  work, 
yet  at  the  same  time  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  leave  the  workplace 
temporarily  to  care  for  children. 


The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  one  of  many 
employers  trying  to  understand  Genera¬ 
tion  Y.  Who  are  they?  What  makes  them 
tick?  How  do  we  recruit  them — and  more 
important,  how  do  we  retain  them? 

Generation  Y  (known  to  many  as  echo-boomers, 
boomer  babies,  millennial,  the  entitlement  gen¬ 
eration,  or  the  digital  generation),  by  the  broad¬ 
est  definition,  numbers  more  than  70  million 
Americans  born  between  1 977  and  2000  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  approximately  21  percent  of  the  over¬ 
all  workforce.  They  are  the  fastest-growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  workforce. 

Known  for  their  optimism,  education,  collabora¬ 
tive  ability,  open-mindedness,  and  drive,  Genera¬ 
tion  Y  are  the  hottest  commodities  on  the  job  mar¬ 
ket.  Generation  Y’ers  have  always  felt  sought  after, 
needed,  and  indispensable,  and  they  are  arriving 
at  the  workplace  with  higher  expectations  than 
any  other  generation  before  them.  When  Gener¬ 
ation  Y  made  their  initial  foray  in  the  workforce, 
their  positive  reputation  was  built  early  because 
employers  loved  their  energy,  drive,  and  skills. 
However,  many  managers  were  a  little  taken  aback 
by  what  they  perceived  as  a  short  attention  span 
and  reluctance  to  perform  tasks  that  lacked  depth. 

Today,  as  the  demand  for  intelligent  workers  in¬ 
tensifies,  employers  need  to  understand  what  mo¬ 
tivates  and  inspires  the  loyalty  of  these  high-per¬ 
forming  employees. 

Workforce  Composition 

Generation  Y  is  only  one  of  four  workforce  gen¬ 
erations.  In  addition,  today’s  workforce  includes 
the  Traditionalists  (pre-1946),  Baby  Boomers 
(1 946-1964),  and  Generation  X  (1 964-1979).  Each  group 
has  its  own  distinct  set  of  values,  view  of  authority,  ori¬ 
entation  to  the  world,  loyalty,  expectations  of  their  lead¬ 
ership,  and  ideal  work  environment.  Every  generation  is 
uniquely  shaped  by  its  own  location  in  history,  and  this 
formative  influence  has  enduring  effects  and  brings  some¬ 
thing  new  and  important  to  the  workforce.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  important  for  high-level  managers  and  executives 
to  understand,  respect,  and  regularly  address  generational 
differences  that  manifest  themselves  in  the  workplace. 


Everyone  desires  a  workplace  and  culture  that  not  only 
allows,  but  also  encourages,  him  or  her  to  be  a  produc¬ 
tive  and  influential  contributor.  The  challenge  facing  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  to  create  an 
environment  that  meets  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
all  employees,  regardless  of  the  generation  to  which  they 
belong. 

Traditionalists  grew  up  during  World  War  II.  They  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  hardship,  value  consistency,  and  are  disci- 


Spiro  works  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command.  She  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  business  administration  from  The 
George  Washington  University  and  is  currently  writing  a  book  about  twenty-somethings  in  the  workplace. 
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Illustration  by  Jim  Elmore. 


plined  and  respectful  of  the  law.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  top-down  style  of  management  that  disseminates  in¬ 
formation  on  a  need-to-know  basis,  and  they  get  satis¬ 
faction  from  knowing  a  job  is  well  done.  Traditionalists 
are  known  for  staying  with  one  company  for  their  entire 
career. 

The  Baby  Boomers  are  an  enormous  generation  that  grew 
up  in  relative  prosperity  and  safety.  They  developed  their 
opinions  during  the  sixties  and  seventies,  believing  in 
growth,  changes,  and  expansion.  They  seek  promotion 
by  working  long  hours  and  demonstrating  loyalty.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  believe  anything  is  possible  and  therefore  strive 
for  the  corner  office,  top  title,  and  highest  salary. 

Between  the  generation  that  preceded  them  (Baby 
Boomers)  and  the  generation  that  followed  them  (Gen¬ 
eration  Y),  is  a  small  group  of  the  population  born  be¬ 
tween  1967  and  1979.  This  small  generation  known  as 
Generation  X  finds  itself  wedged  between  two  huge  de¬ 
mographic  groups  and  as  a  result  feels  somewhat  over¬ 
looked.  These  are  the  employees  who  are  determined  to 
maintain  a  work/life  balance.  The  days  of  a  job  for  life  be¬ 
came  history  with  Generation  X.  According  to  “Genera¬ 
tion  Flex,”  a  Sydney  Morning  Herald  article  by  Bonnie 
Malkin,  the  number  of  people  staying  in  a  job  for 
five  to  10  years  declined  by  21 .3  percent  between  1972 
and  2000.  In  Managing  a  Multi-Generation  Workforce, 
Gerry  Davis,  managing  partner  for  Heidrick  and  Strug¬ 
gles,  states  that  intensely  self-focused  post-Boomers  born 
during  the  late  1 960s  and  1 970s  often  lack  loyalty  to  their 
employers.  Without  clear  career  goals,  Gen-Xers  place 
family  and  community  above  work  requirements. 

Generation  Y  has  always  been  familiar  with  the  Internet, 
CDs,  DVDs,  cellular  phones,  and  digital  cameras.  This  gen¬ 
eration  is  more  affluent,  more  technologically  savvy,  bet¬ 
ter  educated,  and  more  ethnically  diverse  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  generation.  They’re  always  looking  to  develop  new 
skills  and  embrace  a  challenge.  They  strive  for  success, 
and  therefore  measure  that  success  in  terms  of  what 
they’ve  learned  and  the  skills  they’ve  developed  from 
each  experience.  Generation  Y  often  takes  longer  to  find 
stable  careers  and  settle  into  lifelong  relationships.  Though 
Generation  Y’ers  often  take  longer  to  emerge  into  the  pro¬ 
fessional  world,  they  are  more  likely  to  obtain  graduate 
degrees  than  previous  generations  because  of  their  high 
regard  for  education. 

What  Makes  Generation  Y  Tick? 

Generation  Y’s  characteristics  put  them  in  high  demand 
in  today’s  job  market,  but  managers  and  employers  are 
having  an  extremely  difficult  time  understanding  how  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  work  environment.  Following  are 
some  of  their  most  unique  characteristics,  which  are  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  beneficial  on  one  hand,  yet  extremely  chal¬ 
lenging  on  the  other. 


High  Expectation  of  Employers 

Y’ers  want  fair  and  direct  managers  who  are  highly  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  professional  development. 

Need  for  Ongoing  Learning 

Generation  Y’ers  are  known  for  their  ability  to  multitask. 
They  seek  out  creative  challenges  and  view  colleagues  as 
vast  resources  from  whom  to  gain  knowledge.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  employers  to  continue  giving  them  challeng¬ 
ing  projects  in  order  to  prevent  boredom  and  attrition. 
Y’ers  aren’t  eager  to  bury  themselves  in  a  cubicle  and 
take  orders  from  others  in  the  workforce.  They  want  own¬ 
ership  and  control  of  their  own  fate. 

Goal,  Goals,  Goals 

Y’ers  want  small  goals  with  tight  deadlines  so  that  they 
can  build  ownership  of  tasks.  They  should  be  challenged 
to  find  technological  solutions  to  everyday  issues. 

Desire  for  Immediate  Responsibility 

They  want  to  make  an  important  impact  immediately  on 
projects  they  are  involved  with.  They  are  looking  for  im¬ 
mediate  gratification  and  an  opportunity  to  excel. 

Balance  and  Flexibility 

The  more  psychologists  and  social  scientists  study  this 
generation,  the  more  they  realize  that  Generation  Y  mem¬ 
bers  are  most  drawn  to  flexibility  and  balance  in  their 
day-to-day  life,  so  it’s  important  for  employers  to  under¬ 
stand  how  to  incorporate  flexibility  and  work  life  balance 
into  their  recruiting  strategies. 

Even  in  this  time  of  lean  staffing,  Generation  Y  workers 
like  to  have  a  life  outside  work.  Generation  Y’ers  don’t 
want  to  repeat  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  mistakes  their 
parents  made.  Unlike  the  boomers,  they  don’t  want  to 
work  long  hours  at  the  expense  of  family,  friends,  and 
personal  pursuits.  Whereas  the  boomers  put  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  career,  today’s  youngest  workers  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  making  their  jobs  accommodate  their  family 
and  personal  lives.  Money  is  important  to  them  but  main¬ 
taining  work-life  balance  outranks  money.  In  most  cases, 
it’s  not  the  corner  office  or  a  large  paycheck  that  drives 
Generation  Y,  but  rather,  the  opportunity  to  work  for  a 
company  that  fosters  strong  workplace  relationships  and 
inspires  a  sense  of  balance  and/or  purpose. 

Generation  Y’ers  want  jobs  with  flexibility  and  telecom¬ 
muting  options  that  allow  them  to  work,  yet  at  the  same 
time  give  them  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  workplace 
temporarily  to  care  for  children.  They  see  work  as  one 
component  of  a  balanced  life  portfolio  that  includes  fam¬ 
ily,  friends,  fitness,  and  fun.  Demonstrating  flexibility, 
while  focusing  on  goals  and  accountability,  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  inspiring  loyalty  in  Generation  Y  employees. 
Affording  employees  some  flexibility  to  balance  family, 
educational  pursuits,  leisure,  and  community  activities 
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DAU  Alumni  Association 


JOIN  THE  SUCCESS  NETWORK 


The  DAU  Alumni  Association  opens  the  door  to  a 
worldwide  network  of  Defense  Acquisition  University 
graduates, faculty,  staff  members,  and  defense  industiy 
representatives — all  ready  to  share  their  expertise  with  you 

and  benefit  from  yours. 


•  Be  part  of  a  two-way  exchange  of  information  with  other  acquisition 
professionals. 

•  Stay  connected  to  DAU  and  link  to  other  professional  organizations. 

•  Keep  up  to  date  on  evolving  defense  acquisition  policies  and  devel¬ 
opments  through  DAUAA  newsletters  and  symposium  papers. 

•  Attend  the  DAUAA  Annual  Acquisition  Community  Conference/ 
Symposium  and  earn  Continuous  Learning  Points  (CLPs)  toward 
DoD  continuing  education  requirements. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  DAU  graduates,  faculty,  staff,  and  defense  industiy  members. 

It’s  easy  to  join,  right  from  the  DAUAA  Web  site  at  http://www.dauaa.org. 

For  more  information, 

call  (703)  960-6802  or  (800)  755-8805,  or  e-mail  dauaa@erols.com. 


often  leads  to  better  performance  as  well  as  higher  re¬ 
tention  rates. 

The  Challenge  for  Employers 

Generation  Y  will  most  likely  prove,  if  capitalized  on,  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  companies  today;  how¬ 
ever,  many  organizations  are  failing  to  formulate  strate¬ 
gies  to  recruit  and  especially  to  retain  this  talent.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  that  lies  ahead  is  to  find  a  balance  between  a  work 
environment  that  leverages  the  benefits  of  Generation  Y 
but  does  not  alienate  the  rest  of  the  workforce. 

Coaching  is  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  for  re¬ 
taining  Generation  Y  employees  because  it  allows  em¬ 
ployees  to  thrive  in  an  environment  designed  to  enable 
their  success.  Frequent  coaching  and  mentoring  by  higher- 
level  employees  challenges  new  graduates  to  take  on  more 
challenging  work.  It  takes  advantage  of  employee  po¬ 
tential  by  playing  to  their  strengths,  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  helps  them  recognize  and  understand  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  Many  successful  business  entities  are  creating 
mentorship  programs  to  impress  and  recruit  younger  em¬ 
ployees.  Generation  Y  employees  accept  that  they  can¬ 
not  rely  on  their  employers  to  take  care  of  their  careers, 
but  they  appreciate  all  the  help  they  can  get.  In  addition 
to  required  annual  appraisals,  feedback  from  managers 
is  best  when  given  frequently  and  in  a  constructive  man¬ 
ner.  This  helps  employees  better  understand  what  they’re 
doing  well  and  how  they  can  improve  upon  their  skills. 

Mentors  should  be  honest  and  clear  with  young  employ¬ 
ees,  stating  the  specific  behaviors  and  why  they  are  good 
or  bad.  Together  the  managers  and  employees  should  es¬ 
tablish  desired  goals,  and  ways  in  which  to  accomplish 
them.  Additionally,  mentors  should  keep  in  mind  that 
Generation  Y’ers — like  most  people  in  the  working  world — 
thrive  on  praise.  Don’t  save  recognition  for  a  year-end 
banquet,  but  compliment  and  give  positive  reinforcement 
during  an  assignment.  This  open  dialogue  and  under¬ 
standing  has  proved  to  be  very  successful  in  organiza¬ 
tions  all  over  the  nation. 

To  this  goal-oriented  generation  of  employees,  training 
may  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  workplace  coach¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  even  more  important  than  bonuses  and 
stock  options  to  some  young  employees.  So  it’s  essential 
to  provide  Generation  Y  with  a  variety  of  training  op¬ 
tions— online,  on-the-job,  and  classroom.  And  employers 
should  keep  in  mind  the  technology  expertise  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  potential  of  this  generation  of  workers.  It  is  a 
wise  investment  to  spend  money  out  of  the  company 
budget  on  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  cutting-edge 
training. 

Personalized  Motivation  and  NSPS 

Managers  of  Generation  Y  workers  should  explore  a  New 
Age  idea  recently  introduced  into  the  business  world:  per¬ 


sonalized  motivation.  This  is  method  of  profiling  employ¬ 
ees  to  determine  how  each  individual  prefers  to  be  man¬ 
aged.  These  approaches  can  be  easily  implemented  and, 
in  no  time,  enable  employees  to  give  managers  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  best  ways  to  motivate  them  and,  there¬ 
fore,  maximize  their  potential.  Some  of  the  most  basic 
questions  used  in  this  method  are:  What  would  you  like 
to  do  more  of?  What  would  you  like  to  do  less  of?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  managed? 

The  need  to  identify  employees’  critical  motivators  is  im¬ 
portant  because  most  managers  are  not  skilled  at  moti¬ 
vating  their  employees.  When  managers  don’t  know  what 
motivates  an  individual,  they  mistakenly  assume  that  all 
employees  like  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way.  The  per¬ 
sonalized  motivation  methodology  increases  open  com¬ 
munication  in  the  workplace  and  better  understanding 
of  what  will  get  the  best  performance  out  of  each  em¬ 
ployee. 

The  new  Department  of  Defense  National  Security  Per¬ 
sonnel  System  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  this  type  of  open 
communication,  enabling  employees  and  managers  to 
establish  goals  and  deadlines  together  as  a  team.  NSPS 
is  about  performance  and  results.  Generation  Y  values 
working  in  an  organization  where  they  know  what  is  ex¬ 
pected,  where  there  is  a  shared  vision  of  what  needs  to 
be  accomplished,  and  where  they  are  provided  feedback 
about  performance.  NSPS  encourages  meetings  between 
supervisors  and  employees  to  cooperatively  establish 
goals,  the  monitoring  of  success,  and  communication  of 
accomplishments.  It  is  believed  that  NSPS  will  improve 
the  way  the  DoD  hires,  assigns,  compensates,  and  re¬ 
wards  its  employees,  while  preserving  the  core  merit  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  change  to  NSPS  is  perfectly  aligned  with  Gen¬ 
eration  Y  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  desires  in  fostering  a 
high-performing  culture  of  outside-the-box  thinkers.  The 
system  is  in  the  beginning  stages  but  has  the  potential  to 
be  a  great  model  not  only  for  government  organizations, 
but  also  for  the  private  sector. 

Generation  Y  is  a  powerful  group  of  young  individuals 
with  unique  attributes  and  a  potential  considered  by  most 
social  scientists  and  researchers  to  be  infinite.  It  is  vital 
for  organizations  inside  and  outside  government  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  better  understand  Y’ers.  Above  all, 
Generation  Y  wants  to— and  has  what  it  takes  to— bal¬ 
ance  workplace  success  with  a  healthy  lifestyle.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  now  on  organizations  to  provide  the  environment 
in  which  that  can  happen.  The  key  is  for  employers  to 
work  with  these  young  employees,  to  listen  to  them,  and 
to  understand  what  makes  them  tick. 


The  author  welcomes  comments  and  questions  and 
can  be  contacted  at  cara.spiro@navy.mil. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 


Rapid  Deployment  Capability 

in  Action 


The  Automatic  Identification  System 


Bob  Poor  ■  Randy  Case 


Since  9/11 ,  the  Automatic  Identification  System  (AIS) 
has  received  significant  attention  within  the  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Navy  Defense,  and  Homeland  Se¬ 
curity  Numerous  friends  and  allies,  systems  com¬ 
mands,  commercial  shipping  firms,  and  others  are 
fielding  AIS  initiatives  at  varying  levels  of  maturity  From 
a  program  management  perspective,  this  commercial  off- 
the-shelf  capability  hits  the  grand  slam  of  acquisition:  it 
is  inexpensive;  it  is  innovative;  it  is  simple  to  understand; 
and  most  important,  it  provides  a  useful  capability  to  a 
variety  of  customers  at  all  levels  of  warfare. 

AIS  is  fielded  in  the  Navy  today  primarily  via  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Capability  process.  The  RDC  process  has  re¬ 
ceived  significant  attention  lately,  because  it  seems  to 
offer  a  means  for  program  managers  to  surmount  chronic 
challenges  embedded  in  the  Joint  Capabilities  Integration 
&  Development  System  process:  untenably  long  delays 
between  functional  needs  analysis  and  deployment;  costs 
resulting  from  JCIDS-related  events  and  deliverables;  and 
acquisition  processes  often  more  focused  on  risk  aver¬ 
sion  than  risk  management. 

As  the  saying  goes,  “You  can  have  it  good,  you  can  have 
it  cheap,  or  you  can  have  it  fast— any  two  of  the  three.” 

In  that  light,  the  following  provides  our  thoughts,  high- 
fives,  wishes  for  do-overs,  and  lessons  learned  from  our 
experiences  working  rapid  deployment  in  a  life-cycle  man¬ 
agement  world.  Please  note  that  we  are  cheap  and  we 
are  fast;  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  determine  if  we’re 
good. 

The  AIS  Initiative 

AIS,  a  commercial  VHF  Line-Of-Site  transceiver,  connects 
vessels  and  shore  sites  that  purchase  the  capability.  This 
virtual  network  shares  hull,  location,  deployment,  and 
other  information.  AIS  has  been  around  for  years  but 
began  to  gain  traction  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11  as  Defense 


After  a  distinguished  career  in  Naval  Intelligence,  Poor  has  been  the 
deputy  assistant  program  manager  for  global  war  on  terror  intelligence, 
surveillance  and  reconnaissance  at  PEO  C4I  since  2005.  Case  has  28 
years  of  combined  military  and  government  service  and  has  been  the 
PMW180  acquisition  manager  at  PEO  C4Ifor  the  last  two  years. 
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and  Homeland  Security  leaders  reconsidered  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.  In  2002,  several  events 
significantly  raised  awareness  of  AIS.  The  International 
Maritime  Organization  established  guidance  on  the 
mandatory  carriage  of  AIS  transceivers  aboard  merchant 
shipping  of  a  certain  tonnage.  The  U.S.  Navy  provided 
implementation  guidance  for  AIS  for  the  first  time.  Soon 
after,  a  variety  of  U.S.  Navy  platforms  and  organizations, 
largely  in  U.S.  Central  Command,  began  local  AIS  instal¬ 
lations.  The  fleet  provided  extremely  positive  feedback 
on  these  early  initiatives. 

In  his  fiscal  year  2006  Global  War  On  Terror  Implemen¬ 
tation  Guidance  Memorandum  (July  2005),  the  chief  of 
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naval  operations  (CNO)  directed  OPNAV  [Operational  Navy] 
N6/N7  Warfare  Requirements  and  Programs,  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  Fleet  Forces  Command  and  OPNAV  N8  War¬ 
fare  Assessments,  to  develop  a  plan  to  procure  and  install 
AIS  systems  for  all  surface  ships  by  the  end  of  fiscal  2006. 
OPNAV  tasked  our  office  within  PEO  C4I  and  Space  to 
pull  together  the  specifics  of  this  plan. 

As  program  executive  office  action  officers  started  to  clar¬ 
ify  and  define  the  operational,  budgetary,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion-related  requirements  for  fielding,  we  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  unlike  our  previous  experiences  in  acquisition, 
getting  appropriate  operational  and  budgetary  oversight 
and  execution  approvals  was  proving  relatively  easy.  For 
example,  an  AIS  concept  of  operations  drafted  by  the 
Third  Fleet  staff  and  facilitated  by  Naval  Warfare  Devel¬ 
opment  Command  quickly  evolved  from  first  draft  to 
Commander  Fleet  Forces  Command  approval  in  less  than 
a  year.  Similarly,  in  conjunction  with  OPNAV  staff,  we  gen¬ 
erated  budget  estimates,  identified  funding  streams,  and 
received  congressional  authorization  to  spend  resources 
in  less  than  six  months. 

We  were  greatly  aided  by  the  simple  fact  that  AIS  is  easy 
to  understand  from  an  operational  and  systems  engi¬ 
neering  perspective,  and  the  costs  associated  with  field¬ 
ing  were  extremely  low.  The  low  cost  of  AIS  was  espe¬ 
cially  significant  when  compared  to  the  overall  value-added 
of  this  unique  datastream  for  commanders  at  all  levels  of 
warfare.  Additionally,  senior  Navy  leadership’s  need  for 
new,  relevant  capabilities  in  support  of  maritime  domain 
awareness  and  the  global  war  on  terror  provided  great 
momentum  for  our  efforts. 

SECNAVINST  5000. 2C,  Section  2.8.1  [Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Instruction  5000.2C,  " Implementation  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  System  and  the  Joint  Ca¬ 
pabilities  Integration  and  Development  System , "  Section 
2.8.1]  explicitly  relates  RDC  to  “the  ability  to  react  im¬ 
mediately  to  a  newly  discovered  enemy  threat(s)  or  po¬ 
tential  enemy  threat(s)  or  to  respond  to  significant  and 
urgent  safety  situations  through  special,  tailored  pro¬ 
cedures.”  In  our  submission,  we  used  safety  and  enemy 
threat  language  in  our  justification.  Specifically,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  AIS  in  support  of  safety  at  sea,  maritime  domain 
awareness,  and  homeland  defense.  While  some  may 
joke  that  an  RDC  designation  acts  as  a  “get-out-of-jail- 
free  card,”  in  actuality  RDC  is  more  of  an  “acquisition 
permission  slip”  that  assists  the  RDC  manager  in  ex¬ 
pediting  decisions  within  the  requirements,  planning, 
programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  (PPBE),  and 
acquisition  management  communities. 

Four  pages  in  all,  our  RDC  submission  included  a  brief 
description  of  the  operational  requirement  and  urgency 
of  the  threat;  the  range  of  available  AIS  products;  quan¬ 
tities  required;  identification  of  funding;  deployment  date; 


logistics  and  maintenance  support  requirements;  plans 
for  testing;  and  manpower,  personnel,  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  fielding.  The  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  research,  development  and  acquisition  approved 
the  RDC  plan  in  January  2006. 

In  a  typical  acquisition  cycle,  funding  for  research,  de¬ 
velopment,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDTE)  acts  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  resource  during  the  first  years  of  a  program.  As  a 
program  evolves  into  its  operations  and  support  phase, 
procurement  and  maintenance  funding  grow.  Meanwhile, 
a  fundamental  risk  within  the  acquisition  community  is 
requirements  creep.  Based  on  our  experience  with  AIS, 
an  addendum  to  this  risk  is  as  follows:  a  fundamental  risk 
within  the  rapid  deployment  capability  process  is  rapid 
requirements  creep  within  a  given  execution  year  in  which 
scarce  resources  were  pulled  together  at  the  eleventh  hour 
for  the  RDC  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  case  of  AIS,  we  received  procurement  dollars  after 
approval  of  our  RDC.  This  funding  allowed  for  commer¬ 
cial  off-the-shelf  purchases  and  installation  but  did  not 
support  any  development  in  support  of  additional  fleet 
requirements  to  our  initial  baseline  capability.  To  mitigate 
this  lack  of  funds  to  handle  emergent  requirements,  we 
requested  RDTE  funding  through  the  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
search’s  Rapid  Technical  Transition  (RTT)  process,  to  begin 
integrating  AIS  information  into  the  Global  Command 
and  Control  System  (GCCS)  family  of  systems.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  the  calls  for  integrating  AIS  into  the  common  op¬ 
erational  picture  grew  louder  as  the  fleet’s  AIS  concept  of 
operations  matured.  We  used  this  RTT-provided  RDTE  to 
deliver  a  significantly  greater  capability  than  originally 
envisioned  in  the  CNO’s  guidance,  based  on  rapid  creep 
of  operational  requirements.  Essentially,  we  provided  a 
second  increment  of  the  AIS  capability  that  fed  tracks 
into  GCCS-M  [Maritime]  within  three  months  of  receipt 
of  the  RDTE  funding.  Without  this  additional  RDTE  fund¬ 
ing,  we  believe  our  RDC  efforts  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  colossal  failure  by  Navy  operational  comman¬ 
ders. 

Fielding  the  AIS  Capability  to  the  Fleet 

We  considered  our  integrated  AIS  capability,  developed 
using  the  RTT  RDTE  based  on  rapid  requirements  creep, 
to  be  an  80  percent  solution  for  the  fleet.  But  by  getting 
our  AIS  capability  quickly  into  the  hands  of  operators,  we 
received  significant  operational  feedback  that  allowed  us 
to  make  measurable  and  attainable  improvements  to  our 
baseline  in  weeks,  not  years.  The  flip  side  of  this  effort, 
of  course,  was  that  configuration  management  became 
a  tremendous  pain.  We  believe  our  configuration  man¬ 
agement  headache,  however,  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  benefit  of  quickly  deploying  this  technology  to  the 
warfighter.  The  admirals  and  commodores  who  led  our 
afloat  strike  groups  became  our  strongest  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  advocates. 
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Da  you  develop  and 
implement  PBL 
strategies? 

Then  you  really  need  to  know 
about  DAU’s  PBL  Toolkit. 


The  Performance- 
Based  Logistics 
Toolkit  is  a  unique 
Web-based 
resource,  hosted 
by  the  Defense 
Acquisition 
University,  that 
provides  PMs  and 
logistics  man¬ 
agers  a  step-by- 
step  process  and 
readily  available 
resources  to 
support  them  in 
designing  and 
implementing  PBL 
strategies. 


The  PBL  Toolkit  is  an  interactive  tool  that 
allows  you  to — 

■  Contribute  knowledge  objects 

■  Initiate  and  participate  in  discussion  threads 

■  Ask  questions  and  obtain  help 

■  Network  with  members  of  the  AT&L  community 
and  learn  from  their  experiences. 


To  guide  you  through  the  development, 
implementation,  and  management  of  per¬ 
formance-based  logistics  strategies — count 
on  the  PBL  Toolkit  from  DAL. 


You’ll  find  it  at 

<  https://acc.dau.mil/pbltaalkit>  . 


The  user- 
friendly  online 
PBL  Toolkit  is 
aligned  with 
current  DoD 
policy  and  is 
available  24/7 
to  provide — 

A  clear  definition  and  explanation  of  each  PBL 
design,  development,  and  implementation 
process  step 

The  expected  output  of  each  process  step 
Access  to  relevant  references,  tools,  policy/guid¬ 
ance,  learning  materials,  templates,  and  examples 
to  support  each  step  of  the  process. 


As  we  are  writing  this  article,  the  initial  AIS  RDC  capa¬ 
bility  has  been  fielded  on  about  60  U.S.  Navy  unit-level 
ships  and  the  integrated  AIS  capability  on  six  U.S.  Navy 
force-level  ships.  The  ongoing  fleet  AIS  lessons  learned 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  defining  capabilities  as  AIS  tran¬ 
sitions  from  RDC  to  Program  of  Record.  We  hope  to 
achieve  a  positive  Milestone  C  decision  during  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  2008. 

In  certain  cases,  the  RDC  process  provides  an  incredible 
opportunity  within  the  Navy  and  DoD  to  get  new  capa¬ 
bilities  fielded  quickly.  Whenever  these  new  capabilities 
provide  “the  ability  to  react  immediately  to  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  enemy  threat ...  or  to  respond  to  significant  and 
urgent  safety  situations  through  special,  tailored  proce¬ 
dures,”  we  recommend  program  managers  invest  the 
time  and  energy  to  consider  this  acquisition  strategy. 
While  an  RDC  designation  is  not  a  get-out-of-jail-free  card, 
it  significantly  streamlines  dialogue  and  decision  making 
within  the  requirements,  PPBE,  and  acquisition  man¬ 
agement  communities. 


The  authors  welcome  comments  and  questions  and 
can  be  contacted  at  robert.poor@navy.mil  and 
r  andall .  case  @  navy .  mil . 
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Top  Ten  Lessons  Learned 


Flag-level  Support.  The  explicit  CNO  Guidance  from  July 
2005  acted  as  the  key  enabler  for  our  effort.  Without  senior 
leadership  urgency  of  need,  getting  approval  to  move  forward 
would  have  been  unlikely.  Once  the  RDC  was  approved,  se¬ 
nior  leadership  provided  critical  hands-on  support  in  expedit¬ 
ing  our  tasks  required  to  field. 

Stakeholder  Coordination.  Immediately  following  the  CNO’s 
July  2005  Guidance,  we  convened  regular  telephone  confer¬ 
ences  with  action  officers  from  OPNAV,  type  commanders, 
fleet  units,  and  the  acquisition  and  technical  communities.  The 
telephone  conferences  provided  a  convenient  forum  to  get 
stakeholders  on  the  same  page  early  in  the  process.  This  co¬ 
ordination  was  critical  in  maintaining  the  rapid  pace  needed  to 
meet  fleet  expectations  and  manage  the  rapid  requirements 
creep  inherent  in  an  RDC. 

Rapid  Requirements  Creep.  Having  operational  requirements 
as  clearly  defined  as  possible  should  help  reduce  rapid  re¬ 
quirements  creep.  But  in  an  RDC  effort,  the  time  required  to 
flesh  out  and  prioritize  requirements  with  the  operational  com¬ 
munity  is  not  available.  Essentially,  our  engineers  and  Navy 
operators  learned  about  AIS  at  the  same  time.  In  hindsight,  we 
should  have  more  aggressively  pulled  lessons  learned  from 
early  fleet  do-it-yourself  installations  in  Central  Command’s 
area  of  operations.  We  tried  to  be  sensitive  to  their  high  oper¬ 
ational  tempo  within  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi 
Freedom,  but  we  erred  on  the  side  of  caution.  From  an  ac¬ 
quisition  perspective,  the  RDC  request  itself  was  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  document.  It  must  balance  schedule  and  performance  in¬ 
formation  while  allowing  some  leeway  for  expansion  of  the 
initial  requirement.  This  leeway  allows  managers  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  operator  input  normally  collected  during  the  concept  re¬ 
finement,  technology  development,  and  system  development 
and  demonstration  phases  of  a  typical  JCIDS  program  of  record. 
In  any  case,  our  biggest  headache  throughout  the  RDC  has 
been  managing  fleet  expectations  under  severe  time  and  bud¬ 
get  constraints.  Without  our  RDTE  plus-up,  our  best  efforts 
would  probably  still  have  been  considered  a  failure  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Road  Shows.  One  of  the  ways  we  could  have  better  man¬ 
aged  fleet  expectations  would  have  been  to  visit  key  senior 
Navy  leadership  and  action  officers  and  give  a  road  show  on 
our  RDC.  Without  the  road  shows,  our  action  officers  were 
nearly  driven  into  the  ground  by  the  volume  of  questions  and 
requests  for  briefings. 

Funding  Streams.  We  had  to  be  innovative  to  garner  fund¬ 
ing.  By  definition,  an  RDC  system  is  not  fielded  or  funded  via 
the  typical  PPBE  process.  Therefore,  congressional  supple¬ 
mental,  global  war  on  terror  supplemental,  research  labo¬ 
ratories’  developmental  resources,  and  below-threshold  re¬ 


programming  dollars  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

The  80  Percent  Solution.  Our  mantra  this  year  was,  “If  we 
field  we  win.”  When  we  began  to  field,  our  customers  became 
our  strongest  advocates— and  our  most  severe  critics.  The 
lessons  learned  and  momentum  we  received  from  these  early 
installations  significantly  improved  the  initial  80  percent  solu¬ 
tion  we  provided.  In  the  same  light,  if  we  had  waited  to  com¬ 
plete  more  of  the  systems  engineering  typically  associated 
with  an  acquisition  program,  we  would  not  have  been  rapid — 
and  so  not  an  RDC. 

Operational  Test  Community.  We  engaged  with  the  opera¬ 
tional  test  community  soon  after  receiving  initial  approval  from 
the  CNO  on  our  plan.  SECNAVINST  5000.2C  states  that  under 
an  RDC  the  program  sponsor  may  obtain  an  operational  test 
assessment  of  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability.  In  ac¬ 
tuality,  our  Milestone  Decision  Authority  required  appropriate 
levels  of  developmental  and  operational  testing  prior  to  giving 
his  approval  for  procurement  and  fielding.  Bringing  Comman¬ 
der  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force  test  personnel  into 
our  plans  early  added  to  our  workload  up  front  in  the  RDC 
process  but  became  a  great  facilitator  as  we  coordinated  our 
quick  reaction  (operational)  assessment. 

Proof  of  Concept.  Even  before  we  began  our  RDC  process, 
we  worked  with  the  fleet  to  demonstrate  an  extremely  early 
prototype  in  a  venue  consistent  with  the  required  application. 
We  received  authorization  to  conduct  a  Proof  of  Concept  in¬ 
tegrated  AIS  installation  on  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  through 
the  hard  work  of  ship’s  company  and  staff  personnel.  This 
“warts-and-all”  temporary  installation  provided  enough  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  military  utility  of  our  capability  to  key  stakehold¬ 
ers  to  garner  support  quickly  for  our  RDC  efforts. 

Teaming.  In  hindsight,  we  should  have  spent  more  time  team¬ 
ing  with  other  systems  commands  and  programs.  In  an  effort 
to  maintain  our  momentum  for  the  RDC,  we  centralized  the 
early  technical  decisions  within  our  office  and  did  not  delegate 
many  of  the  fielding  actions  until  nearly  a  year  after  we  began. 
Teaming  with  providers  of  similar  products  and  services  should 
greatly  reduce  an  RDC’s  risk. 

Socializing  the  RDC  Process.  Finally,  we  cannot  stress  enough 
that  socializing  the  RDC  process  itself  is  critical  to  success. 
Within  our  program  office,  command,  and  the  entire  Navy,  there 
was  virtually  no  corporate  knowledge  on  the  RDC  process.  In 
hindsight,  as  we  socialized  our  capabilities  with  our  stake¬ 
holders,  we  should  have  made  a  more  focused  effort  to  so¬ 
cialize  the  means  by  which  we  provided  our  capability:  the 
RDC. 
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WORKFORCE  DEVELOPMENT 


It’s  All  in  the  Talent 


What  DoD  Can  Learn  from  Hollywood 

Maj.  Dan  Ward,  USAF  ■  Maj.  Chris  Quaid,  USAF 


ey  kids,  here’s  a  fun  Acquisition  Riddle  for  you: 

Question:  What  do  you  call  it  when 
the  Government  Accountability  Of¬ 
fice  identifies  23  DoD  systems  with 
a  net  cost  overrun  of  $23  billion? 

Answer:  A  people  problem! 


Get  it?  Most  people  would  call  it  a 
“bad  process,”  but  we  said  “people 
problem.”  Isn’t  that  funny?  Here’s 
another: 


Question:  What  do  you  call  it  when 
the  Pentagon  reports  to  Congress 
that  36  major  next-generation 
weapon  systems  are  over  budget, 
some  by  as  much  as  50  percent? 

Answer:  A  people  problem! 

Get  it?  We  didn’t  say  “a  bad  process”  that  time  either! 
This  is  what  professional  comedians  call  a  “running  gag.” 

It’s  Not  the  System’s  Fault 

For  all  the  attention  spent  on  process  reengineering,  one 
might  get  the  impression  that  bad  processes  are  what  led 
David  Walker,  the  comptroller  general,  to  tell  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  “The  Department  of  Defense 
is  simply  not  positioned  to  deliver  high-quality  products 
in  a  timely  and  cost-efficient  fashion.” 


We  agree  wholeheartedly  (albeit  sadly)  with  Walker’s  as¬ 
sessment.  We  also  wish  to  point  out  it  is  not  the  system’s 
fault.  People  are  the  problem.  That’s  right,  we  don’t  blame 
the  bureaucracy.  We  blame  the  bureaucrats,  and  you  can 
tell  them  we  said  that. 


[script  (process)  in  the! 
world  could  not  produce 
1  a  hit  movie  it  you  cast^ 
(hire)  the  wrong  actors  ap, 

F  ■  ■  Mb  ^  > 

nemplo^ees)  to  plawthejjj 
IfpartsT  d  iTt  licj  c  !>s ) .  f IP 


Yes,  the  system  is  bad  (according  to  Walker);  it’s  always 
been  bad  (according  to  Lawrence  J.  Korb,  a  former  Pen¬ 
tagon  assistant  secretary);  and  it  always  will  be  bad  (call 
it  a  hunch).  The  question,  of  course,  is  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  Before  we  attempt  to  answer  that  question,  it  is 
probably  a  good  idea  to  identify  the  root  cause  or  causes. 


Root  cause  analysis,  particularly  in  the  case  of  an  ancient 
and  convoluted  problem  like  this  one,  requires  an  un¬ 
commonly  keen  mind,  so  naturally  we  turn  to  our  favorite 
early  20th  century  British  journalist,  Gilbert  Keith  Chester¬ 
ton  (GKC  to  his  fans).  Writing  in  London’s  Daily  News  on 
Jan.  18,  1908,  our  Mr.  Chesterton  proclaimed:  “By  all 


Ward  holds  degrees  in  electrical  engineering  and  engineering  management.  He  is  Level  III  certified  in  SPRDE,  Level  I  in  PM,  TOE,  and  IT.  He  is  currently 
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Agency. 
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Illustration  by  Jim  Elmore. 


means  let  us  reform  the  system;  but  let  us  try  to  procure 
a  few  reformed  people  to  reform  it.”  The  system,  in  his 
analysis,  is  undeniably  bad,  but  within  the  system  there 
are  people  who  are  even  worse.  If  we  seek  the  source  of 
badness,  GKC  says,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
human  heart. 

So  It’s  (Gulp)  the  People? 

At  this  point,  some  well-intentioned  readers  may  object 
to  the  politically  incorrect  and  potentially  insensitive  ob¬ 
servation  that  people  are  the  problem.  Are  we  not  all  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  an  appropriate  collection  of  Certificates 
of  Training  and  Documents  of  Accomplishment  hanging 
on  our  walls?  Are  we  not  all  patriots  and  “the  most  valu¬ 
able  assets”  of  our  various  organizations?  Indeed,  that  is 
certainly  the  case.  In  fact,  the  human  potential  for  mak¬ 
ing  positive  contributions  is  precisely  what  makes  us  so 
destructive  when  we  go  off  course. 

Failing  to  recognize  people  as  the  problem  has  several  se¬ 
vere  consequences,  including  minimizing  responsibility 
and  accountability.  It  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  learn  from 
our  mistakes,  which  is  the  key  to  improving  our  outcome 
(note  that  we  didn’t  say  “improving  the  process”).  Per¬ 
haps  this  preference  for  blaming  the  system  rather  than 
people  is  why  the  New  York  Times  observed,  on  July  11 , 
2006,  that  “blame  for  the  [DoD’s]  cost  overruns  is  not 
easily  assigned.”  IndeedI  Obfuscating  accountability  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  system’s  main  objectives. 

Blaming  the  system  rather  than  the  people  also  means 
we  need  not  spend  too  much  time  improving  the  talent 
on  our  roster.  After  all,  the  people  aren’t  the  problem— 
and  everyone  knows  the  saying  about  what  to  do  if  it  ain’t 
broke. 

The  DoD’s  Business  Management  Modernization  Program 
and  various  similar  efforts  have  had  little  measurable  ef¬ 
fect,  perhaps  because  of  their  focus  on  revamping  the 
system  rather  than  reforming  the  people.  Similarly,  some 
leaders  in  Congress,  out  of  an  admirably  generous  desire 
to  help  make  things  better,  are  moving  to  assert  more 
control  over  the  defense  acquisition  system,  an  endeavor 
that  even  its  supporters  admit  is  likely  to  have  mixed  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  same  altruistic  spirit  of  helpfulness,  Norman 
R.  Augustine,  former  chief  executive  of  Lockheed  Martin 
and  a  former  Army  under  secretary,  said,  in  the  same 
New  York  Times  article,  that  “what  is  needed  most  is  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  start  a  new  program,”  which 
should  not  be  until  “the  need  is  clear,  the  technology  is 
there,  and  there  is  money  to  do  the  job.” 

We  think  cutting  off  a  person’s  fingers  is  a  strange  way 
to  get  him  or  her  to  do  better  work.  It’s  not  clear  how  ad¬ 
ditional  controls  will  address  the  underlying  problem.  For 
that  matter,  we  (and  others)  aren’t  sure  those  particular 
actions  will  even  address  the  symptoms. 


Of  course,  we  could  be  wrong.  Action  is  clearly  needed— 
and  sooner  rather  than  later.  Given  the  options  on  the 
table,  one  might  reasonably  wonder  if,  indeed,  the  DoD 
should  move  forward  with  the  proposed  plans  to  limit 
award  fees,  seek  additional  congressional  oversight,  enact 
new  barriers,  require  a  greater  number  of  firm-fixed-price 
contracts,  and  implement  a  new  raft  of  best  practices  bor¬ 
rowed  from  industrial  or  historical  success  stories.  In  a 
word — why  not?  There’s  no  reason  not  to  do  those  things, 
and  they  will  certainly  make  some  people  feel  good.  They 
will  probably  even  get  lots  of  people  promoted,  and  who 
doesn’t  like  promotions? 

We  feel  compelled  to  point  out,  however,  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem-focused  approach  is  rather  simplistic  and  unlikely  to 
actually  improve  acquisition  outcomes.  But  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  end,  these  actions  probably  won’t  make 
things  any  worse  than  they  already  are,  so  we  might  as 
well  give  them  a  try.  The  important  thing  is  not  to  stop 
there.  Recall  GKC’s  advice:  “By  all  means  let  us  reform 
the  system;  but  let  us  try  to  procure  a  few  reformed  peo¬ 
ple  to  reform  it.” 

Scouting  for  Talent:  The  Importance  of  HR 

Specifically,  the  importance  of  human  resources  needs 
to  be  greatly  elevated.  We  need  to  focus  on  recruiting, 
training,  and  retaining  people  with  the  right  attributes, 
skills,  and  attitudes  to  do  this  job  well.  Did  you  notice  that 
we  didn’t  say  “focus  on  ways  to  recruit,  train,  and  retain”? 
That’s  because  the  key  is  not  to  create  new  and  better 
ways,  but  to  actually  do  it— bring  new  and  better  people 
on  board. 

So  let’s  talk  about  HR  for  a  moment.  Or,  as  we  prefer  to 
describe  it,  let’s  talk  about  talent.  Come  back  to  the  year 
1 997,  when  Warner  Bros,  released  their  blockbuster  film 
The  Matrix.  Matrix  had  an  outstanding  story  to  tell,  and 
they  used  an  incredible  cast  to  do  it.  Who  can  forget  the 
great  acting  abilities  of  Jean-Claude  Van  Damme  as  Neo? 

“Wait  a  second,”  you  say,  “Jean-Claude  Van  Damme— he 
wasn’t  in  The  Matrix]  He  is  a  karate-chopping,  low-bud¬ 
get  actor  who  wouldn’t  have  been  permitted  within  a  five- 
mile  radius  of  the  studio.”  Yes,  you  caught  us.  It  was  Keanu 
Reeves  who  delivered  an  outstanding  performance  as 
Neo.  (And  yes,  we  are  going  somewhere  with  this.) 

We’ve  been  programmed  by  total  quality  management, 
Six  Sigma,  process  re-engineering,  and  a  host  of  MBA 
classes  to  believe  that  in  the  end,  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
ally  matters  is  following  the  process.  A  process  com¬ 
pleted  is  a  successful  mission,  regardless  of  whether 
we  accomplish  the  mission  the  process  was  originally 
created  for.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it:  Read  the  Six 
Sigma  books  carefully  and  you’ll  see  the  emphasis— 
that  individual  efforts  do  not  matter  as  much  as  the 
whole  and  the  process. 
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If  the  process  and  the  “hive”  are  what  really  matter,  ob¬ 
viously  the  HR  function  deserves  to  be  ignored.  We  can 
hire  anybody  into  a  job  or  position  as  long  as  the  process 
is  intact.  Van  Damme  (see,  we  told  you  we  had  a  point), 
like  Reeves,  is  a  male  actor  who  knows  karate,  talks  funny, 
and  performs  in  action  movies.  A  process  drone  has  no 
basis  on  which  to  differentiate  between  the  two  and  might 
reasonably  conclude  there  would  be  no  problem  in  cast¬ 
ing  Jean-Claude  in  The  Matrix  instead  of  Keanu. 

Of  course,  the  process  drone  would  be  dead  wrong.  What 
a  different— and  unprofitable— movie  The  Matrix  would 
have  been  with  the  wrong  cast.  Lucky  for  the  audience 
and  for  Warner’s  bottom  line,  Hollywood  has  learned  to 
harvest  billions  of  dollars  by  using  casting  directors  (a.k.a. 
HR  folks)  to  figure  out  who  is  best  suited  to  maximize  the 
earning  potential  of  a  movie.  Hollywood  realized  years 
ago  that  the  greatest  script  (process)  in  the  world  could 
not  produce  a  hit  movie  if  you  cast  (hire)  the  wrong  ac¬ 
tors  (employees)  to  play  the  parts  (do  the  jobs). 


The  DcD  acquisition  system 
is  net  the  worst  of  all 
possible  systems,  so  things 
are  already  better  than 
they  could  be. 


Hollywood  movie  companies  pay  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  their  casting  directors  (HR  specialists)  to  ensure 
that  the  right  person  is  in  the  right  job.  If  the  casting  di¬ 
rector  fails  to  perform,  two  things  happen:  The  movie  (no 
matter  how  good  the  script)  flops,  losing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  casting  director  is  replaced. 

Jim  Collins’  book  Good  to  Great  focused  on  how  good  com¬ 
panies  became  great  companies.  When  Collins  asked  rev¬ 
olutionary  CEOs  how  they  turned  their  companies  around, 
not  one  said  the  number  one  goal  was  to  make  great 
processes— the  great  CEOs  all  said  the  number  one  in¬ 
gredient  of  a  great  company  is  great  people. 

In  the  Interests  of  Science 

In  the  interest  of  scientifically  proving  our  point,  we  con¬ 
ducted  some  rigorous  independent  research  into  the 
murky  realms  of  HR.  Specifically,  we  had  Quaid  call  a  top 
modeling  agency  in  New  York  City,  to  discuss  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  HR  and  talent  acquisition.  Q  Models  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  of  the  hippest  supermodel  phenoms 
and  hottest  talent  in  the  world  today  (think  Charlize 
Theron).  If  anybody  knows  the  secrets  of  human  resources, 
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it  must  be  these  guys.  Their  whole  universe  rests  on  find¬ 
ing  the  right  talent. 

We  will  now  offer  a  small  portion  of  that  phone  call,  edited 
for  clarity  and  brevity  and  to  eliminate  the  first  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  surprise  and  disbelief  while  the  HR/talent  agent 
got  used  to  the  fact  that  she  was  talking  to  an  Air  Force 
space  operator. 

Quaid:  Does  your  industry  value  the  HR  folks  who  find 
the  right  people  for  the  right  jobs? 

Q  Models:  We  reward  the  good  talent  scouts  very  well, 
but  the  bad  ones  don’t  do  so  well,  and  they  eventually 
get  fired  or  leave. 

Q:  So  your  top  HR  scouts  are  compensated  for  finding 
the  one  right  person  for  the  one  right  job,  correct? 

Q-M:  The  best  HR  scouts  are  compensated  well,  but  they 
are  not  looking  for  the  one  “right”  model  for  the  one 
“right”  job.  They  are  searching  for  people  who  can  be 
valuable  to  the  agency  and  our  clients  across  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum.  Our  employees  must  adapt  and  provide  a  flexible 
effort  to  a  multiple  and  varying  number  of  opportunities 
for  placement. 

Q:  How  did  you  get  into  HR  for  Q  Models?  How  do  you 
and  the  other  agents  stay  at  the  top  of  your  game? 

Q-M:  I  had  a  few  other  jobs,  and  one  day  about  eight 
years  ago,  I  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  try  to  assist 
an  agent— and  I  learned  I  had  a  talent  for  finding  talent 
and  I  enjoyed  doing  it. 

Q:  Do  most  of  your  peers  go  to  school?  How  do  you  keep 
sharp?  Is  there  an  annual  training  requirement? 

Q-M:  In  my  experience,  most  of  my  peers  are  like  me. 
They  kind  of  fell  into  the  job  and  if  they  were  good  at  it 
they  stuck  around.  There  is  no  schooling  or  ongoing  train¬ 
ing.  It’s  all  from  the  gut.  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  job  where  you 
go  to  college  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  You  either  can  find  tal¬ 
ent  or  you  can’t. 

As  that  interview  shows,  HR — finding  talent — is  as  much 
an  art  as  a  science.  There  seems  to  be  no  prescribed  right 
way  to  do  it,  but  it’s  absolutely  imperative  to  get  the  right 
results.  It’s  a  gut-level  skill,  not  a  process-driven  activity. 

Yes,  It’s  the  People 

Finding  talent  is  itself  a  talent,  and  an  important  one  at 
that.  A  little  nurturing  of  this  discipline  will  reward  good 
HR,  with  clear  benefits  for  the  organization  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Government  HR’s  emphasis  on  process  and  sys¬ 
tems  far  and  away  eclipses  any  talent-based  focus.  Talent 
scouts  in  the  government  (not  including  the  local  military 
recruiter)  generally  make  the  same  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  without  regard  to  whom  they’ve  just  hired  and  into 
what  position,  as  long  as  their  numbers  are  up  and  the 
appropriate  boxes  are  checked. 

The  resulting  product  is  the  reality  of  our  government 
today,  so  eloquently  described  by  David  Walker.  PMs  and 


HR  professionals  place  employees  by  the  numbers  into 
buckets,  without  consideration  of  enthusiasm,  creativity, 
or  character.  This  directly  correlates  to  the  DoD’s  being 
behind  schedule,  over  budget,  with  minimal  account¬ 
ability,  and  so  on. 

Talent  agents  for  modeling  boutiques  and  Hollywood  cast¬ 
ing  directors  know  that  hiring  right  will  determine  the 
outcome,  profitability,  and  well-being  of  their  companies. 
The  companies  know  this  as  well  and  reward  the  talent 
agents  and  casting  directors  accordingly.  Government  em¬ 
ployees  are  often  in  similar  positions,  making  critical  de¬ 
cisions  that  determine  the  fates  of  millions  of  dollars  or 
even  thousands  of  human  lives.  Should  it  not  be  just  as 
critical  for  the  government  to  have  the  right  people  in  the 
right  job?  With  as  much— if  not  more— to  lose,  should  the 
government  not  put  as  much  emphasis  on  people  as  a 
movie  company?  Thus  the  persistent  theme  of  our  arti¬ 
cles:  “Hey  people,  it’s  all  about  people!” 

The  best  designed  system  in  the  world  can  produce  neg¬ 
ative  results  in  the  hands  of  the  cynical,  apathetic,  or  self- 
serving.  And  the  worst  system  can  produce  positive  re¬ 
sults  when  proactive,  intelligent,  and  selfless  people  take 
the  wheel.  It’s  the  job  of  the  leaders  (along  with  the  HR 
talent  scouts)  to  seek,  nurture,  and  position  the  good  peo¬ 
ple,  while  filtering  out  or  redirecting  the  negative  ones. 
The  DoD  acquisition  system  is  not  the  worst  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  systems,  so  things  are  already  better  than  they  could 
be.  The  system  is  also  not  the  best  of  all  possible  systems, 
so  there’s  lots  of  room  for  improvement — but  like  any 
system,  it’s  not  perfectible,  no  matter  how  many  times 
it  is  reformed,  re-engineered,  or  reimagined.  And  no 
amount  of  process  re-engineering  will  change  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  DoD  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  have  what  it  takes  and  some  ...  well ...  just 
don’t — though  they  might  well  shine  in  another  field. 

By  all  means,  let’s  continue  to  criticize  the  system  and 
re-engineer  the  processes.  It  probably  won’t  make  things 
worse.  Let’s  keep  pushing  to  reform  the  way  we  do  things 
but  recognize  that  we  can’t  expect  those  reforms  to  mean 
anything  at  all  until  we  also  address  the  people  who  must 
enact  the  reforms  and  implement  the  processes.  Let’s 
heed  Chesterton’s  warning,  “As  long  as  we  go  on  cursing 
the  system,  the  system  will  be  perfectly  safe.”  Let’s  rec¬ 
ognize  the  wisdom  of  cursing  the  people  as  well  ...  and 
then  seriously  focus  on  helping  them  get  better. 


The  authors  welcome  comments  and  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  them  at  daniel.ward@rl.af.mil  and  Christopher. 
quaid@pentagon .  af .  mil . 
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RAPID  ACQUISITION 


When  the  Warfighter  Needs  it  Now 

Robert  L.  Buhrkuhl 
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Recent  reporting  has  also 
I  brought  to  light 


the  United  States’ 
^deficiencies  in  getting 
-  innovative  solutions  to  our 
warfighters  rapidly  enough 
to  adjust  to  the  changing 
tactics  and  techniques 
of  our  enemies. 


The  presence  of  the 
news  media  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  ensures  almost 
instantaneous  report¬ 
ing  of  the  course  of  the 
battle  to  the  world:  destruc¬ 
tion,  casualties,  human  suf¬ 
fering— and  the  battlefield  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  our  own  forces  as 
well  as  those  of  our  adver¬ 
saries.  Recent  reporting  has 
also  brought  to  light  the  United 
States’  deficiencies  in  getting 
innovative  solutions  to  our 
warfighters  rapidly  enough  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  tactics 
and  techniques  of  our  ene¬ 
mies.  Today,  more  than  ever, 
with  a  smart  and  adaptive  ad¬ 
versary,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  faces  an  enormous  chal¬ 
lenge  to  quickly  identify  and 
validate  solutions  that  will  ef¬ 
fectively  counter  the  enemy’s 
adaptability  and  to  execute  an 
acquisition  process  that  pro¬ 
vides  warfighters  with  solu¬ 
tions  in  a  timely  manner  with 
all  required  training  and  support. 

The  traditional  defense  acquisition  processes,  which  in¬ 
clude  individual  Services’  acquisition  processes,  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  major  weapon  systems  costing  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  as  well  as  production,  manufacturing,  field¬ 
ing,  and  sustainment.  Because  of  the  enormous  resource 
investments  required  and  because  of  congressional 
scrutiny,  program  decisions  tend  to  be  deliberative  and 
tied  to  budgetary  priorities,  schedules,  and  vagaries.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  materiel  solutions  developed  can  take  up 
to  1 0  to  15  years  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  warfighter. 

DoD  weapon  systems  design,  development,  and  acqui¬ 
sition  cycles  have  steadily  increased  since  the  1 950s,  forc¬ 
ing  the  Department  to  transform  its  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  to  effectively  address  capability  shortfalls  unique  to 


nonconventional  warfare.  As  a  result,  much  work  is  now 
being  done  within  the  Department  to  speed  up  the  tra¬ 
ditional  acquisition  processes,  but  it  is  problematic  for 
these  changes  to  be  developed,  proved  out,  and  instituted 
quickly  enough  to  address  the  ever-changing  challenges 
of  the  global  war  on  terrorism.  Our  military  services  have 
acknowledged  the  need  to  more  rapidly  field  materiel  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  warfighter  and  have  instituted  processes— 
and  in  some  cases,  created  whole  organizations— de¬ 
signed  to  do  just  that. 

Joint  Rapid  Acquisition  Cell:  Faster  and 
Good  Enough  is  Better 

In  recent  years,  the  Department  has  been  aggressively 
pushing  the  concept  of  joint  operations  requiring  inter¬ 
operable  and  complementary  capabilities  among  our 
warfighters.  The  Department’s  emphasis  on  jointness,  as 
well  as  acknowledgment  that  traditional  DoD  acquisition 


Buhrkuhl  is  director  of  the  Joint  Rapid  Acquisition  Cell,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics,  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service,  and  is  a  Level  III  Certified  Acquisition  Professional  in  Program  Management  and  Business  Financial  Management.  He 
holds  a  doctorate  in  public  policy  analysis  and  administration  from  St.  Louis  University. 
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methods  are  not  as  responsive  as  necessary,  led  then 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz,  to  create  the 
Joint  Rapid  Acquisition  Cell  in  September  2004.  The  JRAC 
was  specifically  formed  to  help  break  down  the  institu¬ 
tional  barriers  that  prevent  timely  and  effective  joint 
warfighting  support.  Unlike  Service-specific  rapid  acqui¬ 
sition  processes,  the  JRAC  specifically  serves  the  joint 
warfighter  through  the  combatant  commanders  (CO- 
COMs)  and  does  not  duplicate  the  functions  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice-unique  rapid  acquisition  processes. 

The  JRAC’s  responsibility  is  to  assist  in  resolving  issues  in 
response  to  COCOMs’  certified/prioritized  joint  urgent  op¬ 
erational  needs  (JUONs)  as  well  as  the  recommendations 
of  the  chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  validate  JUONs 
as  immediate  warfighting  needs  (IWNs).  By  definition,  a 
JUON  is  a  COCOM-prioritized  need  that,  if  unfilled,  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  life,  injury,  or  the  failure  of  a  mission. 

The  JRAC  provides  the  single  point  of  contact  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  addressing  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  joint  warfighter.  The  JRAC’s  structure  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  senior  leaders  make  it  unique  and  effective.  The 
JRAC  reports  to  the  secretary  of  defense  through  the  under 
secretary  of  defense,  acquisition,  technology  and  logis¬ 
tics  (USD(AT&L))  and  the  USD  (comptroller),  and  consists 
of  a  core  and  an  advisory  group  composed  of  26  flag  of¬ 
ficer-  and  Senior  Executive  Service-level  representatives 
from  the  Services,  COCOMs,  and  select  defense  activi¬ 
ties.  The  core  group  representatives  include  experts  in  ac¬ 
quisition,  law,  funding,  logistics,  contracting,  and  tech¬ 
nology;  they  are  empowered  to  make  rapid  decisions  on 
behalf  of  their  organizations,  within  the  scope  of  the  ef¬ 
fort.  The  JRAC  Core  meets  only  when  necessary. 

The  advisory  group  supplements  the  JRAC  Core  with  ad¬ 
ditional  subject  matter  expertise  and  meets  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  JUON  and  the  COCOM  involved. 
When  a  JUON  is  submitted  to  the  Joint  Staff,  the  goal  is 
for  the  Joint  Staff  to  make  a  recommendation  on  its  dis¬ 
position  within  48  hours,  but  no  longer  than  1 4  days.  A 
JUON  may  be  satisfied  by  the  full  range  of  doctrine,  or¬ 
ganization,  training,  materiel,  leadership,  education,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  facilities  options,  as  has  occurred  on  two  sep¬ 
arate  occasions.  If  the  Joint  Staff  determines  that  the  JUON 
would  be  best  satisfied  with  a  materiel  or  logistics  solu¬ 
tion,  it  recommends  that  the  JRAC  convene  and  consider 
designating  the  JUON  as  an  IWN.  The  JRAC’s  goal  is  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  IWN  in  less  than  1 20  days  (well 
short  of  the  time  frame  planned  or  possible  within  the 
normal  DoD  acquisition  process).  The  JRAC  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  direct  funding  for  satisfying  an  IWN.  Congressional 
supplemental,  such  as  the  Iraqi  Freedom  Fund,  have 
been  the  primary  source  of  funding  for  IWN  solutions.  If 
funding  is  not  available  through  supplemental  sources, 
the  JRAC  works  with  the  USD  (comptroller)  to  find  fund¬ 
ing  through  the  military  departments,  defense  agencies, 


COCOMs,  and  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand. 

During  its  initial  days  of  operation,  the  JRAC  conducted 
an  extensive  review  of  all  existing  federal  and  DoD  ac¬ 
quisition  and  contracting  regulations  to  determine  if  there 
were  any  significant  legal  or  regulatory  impediments  to 
rapid  acquisition.  In  general,  the  JRAC  found  that  exist¬ 
ing  regulations  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  rapid 
procurement  of  urgent  and  unusual  materiel  solutions. 
However,  there  has  been  a  tendency  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  overlook  this  latitude.  The  JRAC  was  successful 
in  using  the  flexibility  provided  in  these  regulations  to  ex¬ 
pedite  some  urgently  needed  equipment  and  supplies  to 
warfighters  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  soon  after  the 
JRAC  was  organized. 

Even  greater  rapid  acquisition  authority  was  granted  to 
the  secretary  of  defense  with  the  passage  of  section  806 
(c)  of  the  Bob  Stump  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  2003  (Pub.  L.  No.  107-314),  as  amended 
by  section  811  of  the  Ronald  W.  Reagan  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2005  (Pub.  L.  No.  1  OS- 
375).  This  legislation,  entitled  Rapid  Acquisition  Author¬ 
ity  (RAA),  gives  the  secretary  of  defense  the  authority  to 
rapidly  acquire  equipment  that  is  urgently  needed  to  elim¬ 
inate  a  combat  capability  deficiency  that  has  resulted  in 
combat  fatalities.  This  authority  is  limited  to  an  aggre¬ 
gated  amount  of  not  more  than  $100  million  during  any 
fiscal  year.  While  not  actually  providing  additional  fund¬ 
ing,  the  RAA  allows  the  secretary  of  defense  to  reallocate 
DoD  funds,  if  required,  and  provides  the  authority  to  waive 
laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  testing  and  procure¬ 
ment  to  acquire  critically  required  equipment.  The  sec¬ 
retary  of  defense  designated  the  JRAC  to  be  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  RAA.  The  RAA  has  been  used  twice  since 
being  granted  by  Congress.  In  both  cases  it  was  used  to 
quickly  procure  equipment  to  counter  IEDs  [improvised 
explosive  devices ] . 

DoD  has  established  numerous  other  organizations  to 
adapt  to  the  challenges  of  asymmetric  warfare  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  including  the  Joint  IED  Defeat  Organization, 
the  Combating  Terrorism  Technology  Task  Force,  and  the 
Army’s  Rapid  Equipping  Force.  Each  Service,  as  noted 
previously,  has  its  own  rapid  acquisition  processes  to  meet 
the  battlefield  needs  of  its  servicemembers.  Additionally, 
Congress  has  assisted  the  Department  with  funding  rapid 
initiatives  with  the  Iraqi  Freedom  Fund  Supplemental,  es¬ 
tablished  for  use  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom,  and  the  global  war  on  terror. 

When  Faster  Saves  Lives 

This  concerted  effort  has  led  to  numerous  JRAC  success 
stories,  among  them  assisting  in  the  rapid  development, 
procurement,  and  deployment  of  the  counter-rocket,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  mortar  intercept  capability  to  enable  base 
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We’re  Looking  For  A 
Few  Good  Authors 

Got  opinions  to  air?  Interested  in  passing  on  lessons 
learned  from  your  project  or  program?  Willing  to  share 
your  expertise  with  the  acquisition  community?  Want  to 
help  change  the  way  DoD  does  business? 

You’re  just  the  person  we’re  looking  for. 

Write  an  article  (no  longer  than  2,500  words)  and  Defense  AT&L  will  consider  it  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Our  readers  are  interested  in  real-life,  hands-on  experiences  that  will  help  them 
expand  their  knowledge  and  do  their  jobs  better. 

What’s  In  It  For  You? 

First  off,  seeing  your  name  in  print  is  quite  a  kick.  But  more  than  that,  publishing  in  De¬ 
fense  AT&L  can  help  advance  your  career.  One  of  our  authors  has  even  been  offered  jobs 
on  the  basis  of  articles  written  for  the  magazine. 

Now  we  can’t  promise  you  a  new  job,  but  many  of  our  authors: 

•  Earn  continuous  learning  points 

•  Gain  recognition  as  subject  matter  experts 

•  Are  invited  to  speak  at  conferences  or  symposia 

•  Get  promoted  or  rewarded. 

For  more  information  and  advice  on  how  to  submit  your  manuscript,  check  the  writer’s 
guidelines  at  <  www.dau.mil/pubs/damtoc.asp  >  or  contact  the  managing  editor  at 

defenseatl@dau.mil. 

If  you’re  interested  in  having  longer,  scholarly  articles  considered  for  publication  in  the  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Review  Journal,  or  if  you’re  a  subject  matter  expert  and  would  be  willing  to  referee  articles, 
contact  the  managing  editor  at  defensearj@dau.mil.  Be  sure  to  check  the  guidelines  for  authors  at 

<  www.dau.mil/pubs/arq/arqtoc.asp  > . 
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camps  to  successfully  engage  and  destroy  incoming  rock¬ 
ets,  mortar,  and  artillery  rounds.  The  JRAC  provided  ac¬ 
quisition  management  oversight  and  helped  secure  fund¬ 
ing  for  Spiral  1  Development  of  the  full-spectrum  effects 
platform,  which  will  provide  COCOMs  with  a  suite  of  non- 
lethal  measures  when  fighting  in  urban  areas.  Funding 
obtained  by  the  JRAC  facilitated  the  development  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  an  improved  situational  awareness  data 
link  for  better  command  and  control  capabilities  for 
NORAD  [North  American  Air  Defense  Command ,  now  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command]  aircraft  over  U.S. 
cities— a  vital  capability  in  the  case  of  another  catastro¬ 
phe  like  9/11 .  More  recently,  the  JRAC  gained  approval 
and  funding  in  less  than  30  days  to  purchase  commer¬ 
cial  radios  to  improve  communications  and  interoper¬ 
ability  among  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  in  countering  ter¬ 
rorist  operations  in  remote,  rugged  border  regions.  Finally, 
the  JRAC  provided  funding  and  continues  to  provide  ac¬ 
quisition  management  oversight  of  a  biometrics  enter¬ 
prise  initiative— a  capability  that  focuses  on  the  heart  of 
winning  the  global  war  on  terror  by  enhancing  the  De¬ 
partment’s  ability  to  identify  and  track  terrorists.  These 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  JRAC  success  stories. 

Joint  Rapid  Acquisition  Workshop  Focuses 
on  Improving  Process 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  JRAC  hosted  a  Joint  Rapid  Acqui¬ 
sition  Workshop  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  the  theme  “Im¬ 
proving  Rapid  Acquisition  -  Meeting  Immediate  Warfighter 
Needs.”  All  the  JRAC’s  Flag  and  Senior  Executive  Service 
representatives,  as  well  as  Joint  and  Service  acquisition 
officials,  were  invited.  Ken  Krieg,  USD  (AT&L),  the  keynote 
speaker,  emphasized  that  speed  and  responsiveness  to 
the  customer  must  be  driven  with  a  focus  upon  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  capability— not  simply  systems.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  time-consuming  approach  of  developing  and 


engineering  solutions  with  spe¬ 
cialized  industry,  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  adversary  who 
improvises  from  the  readily 
available  technology  suppliers. 
Krieg  asked  the  attendees  to  be¬ 
come  more  customer-centric 
and  less  supplier-centric  while 
speeding  our  evolution  toward 
more  rapid  cycles  of  change 
and  technology  adaptation. 

Luncheon  speaker  Adm.  Ed¬ 
mund  R  Giambastiani,  vice 
chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
emphasized  three  points  for  im¬ 
proving  rapid  acquisition:  track 
and  account  for  delivery  of  ca¬ 
pability  to  resolve  urgent  needs; 
address  long-term  sustainment 
of  delivered  capability;  and  as¬ 
sess  and  address  the  appropriate  level  of  interoperabil¬ 
ity,  balancing  risk  and  the  effects  of  unintended  conse¬ 
quences. 

Attendee  comments  included  the  need  for  readily  avail¬ 
able  funding  of  initiatives  occurring  in  the  year  of  budget 
execution,  and  smoothly  transitioning  good  ideas  into 
Service  programs  of  record.  The  JRAC  intends  to  bring 
these  improvements  to  fruition  and  has  initiated  a  follow¬ 
up  strategy  that  will  keep  senior  leaders  engaged  in  the 
joint  rapid  acquisition  improvement  process  focused  on 
the  areas  the  Workshop  attendees  identified  as  the  most 
immediate  and  opportune  for  improvement.  These  ini¬ 
tiatives  will  not  only  better  serve  the  warfighter,  but  will 
also  provide  valuable  lessons  learned  as  the  Department’s 
acquisition  processes  continue  to  evolve  in  the  21  st  cen¬ 
tury.  The  JRAC’s  efforts  have  brought  positive  effects  for 
U.S.  and  allied  troops  on  the  battlefield— and  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  that  equates  to  lives  saved. 

In  recent  months,  as  joint  requirements  are  better  iden¬ 
tified  to  counter  the  rapidly  changing  challenges  in  the 
global  war  on  terrorism,  there  has  been  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  JUONs  submitted  by  COCOMs 
that  have  become  IWNs.  The  JRAC  is  one  of  several  in¬ 
novative  measures  to  effectively  meet  the  demands  of 
asymmetric  warfare.  The  recent  JRAC  Workshop  was  a 
first  step  in  documenting  the  lessons  learned  as  DoD  be¬ 
gins  to  institutionalize  a  more  robust  rapid  acquisition  ap¬ 
proach  and  provide  more  rapid,  capability-centric  solu¬ 
tions  to  today’s  warfighter. 


More  information  on  joint  rapid  acquisition  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  DAU  Web  portal  at  <https://acc.dau. 
mil/JRA  >. 
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RISK  MANAGEMENT 


Risky  Business 
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good  risk  management  process  to 
identify  and  mitigate  the  bad  things 
that  can  happen  is  a  necessity  for 
program  managers.  It  should  be 
used  to  continuously  assess  what 
can  go  wrong  in  the  project,  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  risks  are  most 
important,  identify  the  potential  ef¬ 
fects  or  outcomes,  and  implement 
strategies  to  deal  with  them.  Look¬ 
ing  at  any  of  the  risky  activities 
above,  there  are  ways— some  sim¬ 
ple  and  some  more  complex— to 
avoid  or  mitigate  the  risks  involved. 
PMs  need  to  do  the  same  with  pro¬ 
ject  risks. 

According  to  A1  Ware,  senior  risk 
manager  at  Space  and  Naval  War¬ 
fare  Systems  Command,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  “The  process  of  manag¬ 
ing  risks  within  DoD  is  an  accepted 
concept  and  has  been  a  require¬ 
ment  for  almost  two  decades.  It  is 
not  a  passing  fad.  It  has  been 
clearly  documented  as  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  top  best  business  prac¬ 
tices,  especially  among  Fortune  500 
businesses.  Every  few  years  the 
wording  of  the  DoD  directives  re¬ 
quiring  the  management  of  risks 
has  been  made  stronger  and 
stronger  until  it  is  definitively 
mandatory.” 


Skating  on  thin  ice,  sky  diving  without  a  reserve 
chute,  flashing  a  full  wallet  in  a  bad  neighborhood, 
unprotected  sex,  rooting  for  Dallas  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Redskins’  cheering  section— all  of  these 
have  one  thing  in  common:  there  are  significant 
risks  involved.  It  is  the  same  with  managing  a  project. 
But  guess  what,  that’s  why  they  invented  risk  manage¬ 
ment. 

Risk  management  is  a  discipline  for  living  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  future  events  may  cause  adverse  effects.  A 


The  Risk  Management  Program 

The  Project  Management  Institute  uses  the  systems  ap¬ 
proach  in  the  Guide  to  the  PMBOK  as  a  recommendation 
for  implementing  a  risk  management  program.  The  ap¬ 
proach  covers  six  major  areas: 

■  Risk  management  planning 

■  Risk  identification 

■  Risk  assessment 

■  Risk  quantification 

■  Risk  response  planning 

■  Risk  monitoring  and  control. 


Turk  is  a  consultant  with  Suss  Consulting.  He  is  a  retired  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel  and  defense  contractor.  He  has  supported  information  technology 
projects,  policy  development,  and  strategic  planning  projects  for  DoD,  other  federal  agencies,  and  non-profit  organizations.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Defense  AT&L. 
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Let’s  take  a  brief  look  at  these  areas. 

The  Plan 

Everything  in  DoD  starts  with  a  plan.  The  risk  manage¬ 
ment  plan  presents  the  strategy  and  ground  rules,  defines 
the  stakeholders,  sets  the  objectives  of  the  program,  de¬ 
fines  the  process  and  organizational  structure,  and  pre¬ 
sents  roles  and  responsibilities.  It  may  also  contain  the 
template(s)  for  the  documentation  associated  with  the 
program.  It  is  also  helpful  to  create  (or  copy  from  others, 
if  possible)  the  defined  risk  areas.  Some  common  areas 
of  risk  are  technical,  financial,  project  management,  and 
environmental.  The  plan  should  also  present  requirements 
for  prioritizing  and  for  closing  the  risks.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  good  example  of  a  successful  risk  management  plan 
somewhere  in  your  organization.  Find  it  and  tailor  it  for 
your  project.  Many  organizations  have  a  central  risk  man¬ 
agement  group— a  good  idea,  as  this  concentrates  expe¬ 
rience,  knowledge,  and  a  single  process  in  one  area.  They 
can  help  you  with  your  specific  project  needs  and  pro¬ 
vide  processes  and  good  advice. 

The  Identification 

Identification  of  all  of  your  risks  is  extremely  important. 
The  initial  identification  can  come  from  anywhere  or  any¬ 
one  but  usually  comes  from  someone  on  the  project  team. 
The  form  used  to  submit  risks  may  be  based  on  what¬ 
ever  format  is  desired  or  standard  in  the  organization,  al¬ 
though  a  Microsoft®  Word  document  is  commonly  used 
for  submission,  and  a  spreadsheet  is  usually  used  for 
tracking.  Initially,  the  PM  (or  risk  manager)  will  go  out  to 
the  team  and  others  to  request  risk  inputs.  Don’t  worry 
if  there  are  a  large  number.  That’s  actually  a  good  sign— 
it  means  people  are  taking  it  seriously.  As  time  passes, 
new  risks  will  be  identified  and  added  to  the  list  while 
some  old  risks  will  drop  off.  Sometimes  it  requires  a  nudge 
to  get  people  to  identify  and  submit  risks.  They  worry 
that  risks  reflect  badly  on  them  individually  or  on  the  pro¬ 
ject. 

The  Assessment 

Risk  assessment  means  evaluating  the  risk.  The  assess¬ 
ment  begins  with  an  analysis,  whose  depth  will  vary  with 
the  project.  Assessment  is  tied  closely  with  risk  quantifi¬ 
cation,  which  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  analysis.  A 
combination  of  the  probability  and  impact  (which  to¬ 
gether  define  the  severity)  will  determine  whether  the 
risk  can  essentially  be  ignored  or  will  require  close  mon¬ 
itoring.  The  simplest  type  of  quantification  is  a  risk  ma¬ 
trix  with  axes  being  probability  and  impact.  Using  gen¬ 
eral  rating  categories  (high,  medium,  and  low)  along  each 
axis  will  give  results  that  could  range  from  low/low  (es¬ 
sentially  ignore)  to  high/high  (you’d  better  watch  this  one 
closely  or  you  may  be  out  of  a  job).  The  higher  the  sever¬ 
ity,  the  more  monitoring  or  action  it  needs  and  the  higher 
priority  it  should  be  given.  Also,  the  higher  the  priority, 
the  more  detailed  the  analysis  that  is  required. 


The  Quantification 

There  are  many  detailed  and  complex  methods  of  quan¬ 
tifying  or  ranking  risks.  One  good  analysis  of  these  can 
be  found  in  Preparing  for  the  Project  Management  Profes¬ 
sional  (PMP)  Certification  Exam,  2nd  Edition,  by  Michael 
W.  Newell.  There  are  a  number  of  other  good  sources. 

The  Response 

The  result  of  the  assessment  also  serves  as  the  basis  for 
determining  the  response  strategy.  Sometimes— as  they 
used  to  say  in  the  math  books— the  strategy  “should  be 
intuitively  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer”  (a  hated 
phrase  by  students  because  frequently  it  wasn’t  very  ob¬ 
vious).  There  are  several  different  approaches  using  up 
to  1 6  strategy  elements/choices,  but  these  four  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  basic  strategies  for  most  users: 

■  Elimination/Avoidance.  Ridding  your  project  of  the 
risk  completely  is  cost-prohibitive  or  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  And  if  you  could  eliminate  or  avoid  it, 
it  wouldn’t  be  a  risk  any  more  and  could  be  closed. 

■  Transfer.  Shift  the  risk  to  someone  else  or  into  an  area 
where  consequences  are  more  tolerable.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done  by  contracting  out  the  source  of  the 
risk,  especially  by  using  a  fixed  price  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  after  transferring  the  risk,  you  may  be  dependent 
on  someone  else  and  may  not  have  insight  into  what 
is  happening.  The  final  result  could  be  a  bad  surprise. 

■  Acceptance/Monitoring.  For  risks  with  a  low  ranking 
or  priority,  this  is  an  acceptable  method.  It  is  also  a  pos¬ 
sibility  when  the  cost  of  mitigation  is  too  high  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Then  the  risk  should  be  monitored  until  the 
severity  (probability  and  impact)  becomes  unaccept¬ 
able. 

■  Reduction/Mitigation.  Determine  a  strategy  that  will 
reduce  the  severity  of  the  risk  to  an  acceptable  level. 
The  strategy  might  be  a  different  (lower-risk)  technol¬ 
ogy,  more  testing,  a  change  in  personnel,  or  any  of  a 
hundred  other  mitigation  strategies. 

Einstein  reputedly  said  “It  is  not  possible  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  using  the  same  thinking  that  created  it.”  David  Hil- 
son,  in  Innovative  Risk  Management ,  says  risk  manage¬ 
ment  requires  fresh  thinking,  namely  in  the  development 
of  effective  risk  responses.  Hilson  also  says  that  “just  iden¬ 
tifying  risks  is  not  enough,  and  if  appropriate  action  is 
not  taken,  then  risk  exposure  will  remain  unchanged. 
However  deciding  what  is  ‘appropriate’  for  each  risk  de¬ 
mands  a  degree  of  innovation,  being  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  and  implement  actions  which  were  previously  not 
thought  necessary.”  In  other  words,  you  may  have  to  be 
creative  to  mitigate  your  risks.  Creativity  is  one  of  the 
things  that  PMs  are  paid  for. 

The  Risk  Management  Organization 

Since  risks  can  affect  any  or  all  areas  of  a  program,  one 
accepted  idea  is  to  have  the  risk  management  control  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  organization  practicable.  This  can 
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15  Bad  Reasons  for  Not  Using  Risk 
Management 


■  We  have  no  risks. 

■  Identifying  and  making  risks  public  will  kill  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

■  We  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise. 

■  My  customer/boss/whoever  doesn’t  want  to  hear  that 
he/she  is  the  source  of  risk. 

■  You  can’t  predict  what  will  happen  a  year  from  now. 

■  No  one  on  the  staff  knows  how  to  do  risk  manage¬ 
ment. 

■  We  plan  to  start  implementing  risk  management 
next  year. 

■  There  is  nothing  in  it  for  me. 

■  Our  job  is  to  develop  megawidgets,  not  fill  out  bu¬ 
reaucratic  forms  and  go  to  stupid  meetings. 

■  If  I  gave  a  realistic  risk  assessment,  no  one  would 
listen. 

■  That  method/process/tool/software/hardware  is  not 
a  risk.  X  said  so. 

■  This  project  is  too  small  to  do  risk  management. 

■  We  can’t  identify  risks  based  on  government  (or  in¬ 
dustry)  metrics  because  our  project/process  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

■  Things  are  going  smoothly.  We’re  on  schedule  and 
under  budget. 

■  We  don’t  have  time. 

Based  on  excerpts  from  The  Little  Book  of  Bad  Excuses, 

Software  Program  Managers  Network,  June  1 998. 


save  resources  or  provide  economies  of  scale  for  solu¬ 
tions.  While  the  higher-level  the  control,  the  wider  the 
reach,  there  is  also  less  direct  contact  or  oversight  at  the 
working  level.  Therefore,  it  might  be  better  to  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  RM  function  but  have  the  function  also  at  the  project 
level.  Representatives  from  all  levels  should  be  involved 
to  ensure  that  multiple  perspectives  are  incorporated, 
more  risks  are  identified,  and  better  control  strategies  are 
developed. 

The  following  are  some  roles  and  responsibilities  in  the 
RM  program  for  a  typical  organization.  Names  and  spe¬ 
cific  responsibilities  may  vary,  but  this  provides  an  out¬ 
line  of  an  RM  organization  within  a  program.  In  some 
cases,  positions  and  responsibilities  can  be  combined. 

■  Program  Manager— has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
program  and  projects,  including  RM. 

■  Risk  Management  Manager/Director— responsible  for 
the  risk  management  program;  usually  chairs  the  Risk 
Management  Committee/Board. 

■  Risk  Management  Committee  or  Board— drawing 
members  are  from  all  levels  and  parts  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  provides  overall  guidance  to  risk  management  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  includes  periodic  reviews  of  all  (or  at  least 


the  most  significant)  risks,  validation  of  risk  informa¬ 
tion,  assignment/approval  of  risk  ownership,  reviews 
of  risk  response  strategies  and  status,  and  approval  for 
adding  or  closing  risks. 

■  Risk  Manager— maintains  the  RMP  and  risk  database, 
ensures  information  is  up  to  date  for  the  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Committee/Board,  and  provides  administra¬ 
tive  support  to  the  Committee/Board,  requests  input/up¬ 
dates  from  risk  owners. 

■  Risk  Owner— PM,  functional  integrated  project  team 
lead,  or  task  manager  over  the  area  containing  the  risk; 
responsible  for  some  or  all  of  the  analysis,  and  devel¬ 
oping  response  strategies;  also  responsible  for  moni¬ 
toring  the  risk  and  providing  updates  to  the  risk  data 
base. 

■  Risk  Action  Managers/Team  Members— assigned  by 
the  PM  or  task  manager  and  responsible  for  specific 
actions  under  the  response  strategy. 

Processes 

While  processes  will  be  different  among  organizations, 
there  are  some  activities  that  should  take  place  in  almost 
every  risk  management  program.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
risk  database.  This  is  a  living  document,  updated  peri¬ 
odically  (read  as  “frequently”),  and  cannot  be  just 
“shelfware.”  In  the  submission  and  tracking  of  risks,  the 
following  information  is  suggested  as  input. 

■  Name— use  an  individual  and  easily  understood  name 
for  each  risk. 

■  Identification  number— each  risk  should  have  an  in¬ 
dividual  number  for  easy  tracking;  this  is  usually  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Board/Committee  or  the  risk  manager. 

■  Description — a  write-up  with  enough  information  to 
adequately  and  accurately  describe  the  risk  (this  sounds 
simple,  but  can  be  very  difficult). 

■  Date— the  date  that  the  risk  is  presented  to  the 
Board/Committee  or  accepted  as  a  risk. 

■  Person  responsible  for  managing— usually  assigned 
by  the  PM  or  risk  manager  and  can  be  the  person  who 
identified  the  risk  (although  that  has  a  tendency  to  cut 
down  identified  risks  if  people  think  that  they  will  be 
responsible). 

■  Probability  of  occurrence— usually  general  categories 
like  high,  medium,  and  low,  or  a  specific  estimated 
probability  from  0  to  1 . 

■  Impact— what  happens  if  the  threat  comes  true?  How 
will  it  impact  the  project?  If  the  impact  is  a  dollar  cost, 
it  should  be  estimated  and  revised  as  necessary.  The 
impact  should  have  a  rating,  either  general  or  numer¬ 
ical.  Many  organizations  use  numerical  values  from  1 
to  5,  with  1  being  minimal  impact  and  5  being  maxi¬ 
mum  impact— a  “showstopper.” 

■  Severity— this  can  also  be  general  categories  or  a  spe¬ 
cific  numerical  value. 

■  Mitigation  strategies— how  the  project  will  avoid,  re¬ 
duce,  or  mitigate  the  risk.  This  should  include  cost,  mile¬ 
stones,  and  a  timeline. 
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Ware  says  that  “severity  is  also  referred  to  as  the  risk  Ex¬ 
posure  Value.  The  exposure  of  the  risk  is  the  first  indica¬ 
tor  on  the  severity  and  is  a  significant  tool  in  aiding  the 
RM  team  in  prioritizing  risks.  The  exposure  is  automati¬ 
cally  calculated  in  some  risk  databases  (e.g.,  Risk  Radar 
(available  from  SPMN)).” 

As  mentioned  earlier,  risks  can  be  identified  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  anyone.  Once  submitted,  they  should  remain 
in  draft  status  until  the  Committee/Board  approves  them 
for  entry.  Once  the  risks  are  approved,  it  may  require  sig¬ 
nificant  analysis  work  or  modeling  to  determine  the  im¬ 
pact  to  cost,  schedule,  or  performance.  For  these  major 
risks,  some  type  of  a  repeatable  analysis  or  modeling 
process  is  needed. 

The  Committee/Board  should  meet  periodically.  The  fre¬ 
quency  might  be  anywhere  from  weekly  to  quarterly,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  and  level  of  the  risks.  For  most 
DoD  programs,  monthly  is  probably  about  right.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  meeting,  the  owners  of  all  risks  will  update 
the  status.  At  the  meetings,  there  should  be  a  review  and 
approval/disapproval  of  draft  risks  for  inclusion  in  the 
database,  the  status  of  the  highest  priority  risks  (the  “Top 
20”  is  a  good  guide),  and  any  risks  that  can  be  closed. 
On  many  projects,  the  risk  status  is  also  briefed  during 
IPRs  using  some  sort  of  a  stoplight  chart  (red,  yellow, 
green). 

The  risk  database  should  be  available  for  view  by  every¬ 
one  in  the  program.  A  caveat  here  is  that  sometimes  a 
risk,  even  a  very  low-level  risk,  can  make  people  start 
worrying  about  their  jobs.  This  is  especially  true  with  fund¬ 
ing  risks.  However,  that  issue  is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
when  people  know  about  risks,  they  can  work  to  resolve 
or  lower  them. 

The  risk  manager  should  also  hold  periodic  reviews  with 
risk  owners.  In  some  cases,  this  is  also  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee/Board  meeting.  However,  a  separate  meeting  is 
recommended  so  that  there  can  be  detailed  discussion 
of  the  status,  milestones,  etc. 

Closure 

Closing  a  risk  is  a  happy  time  for  all.  It  is  done  when  the 
risk  is  no  longer  a  risk  (duhl).  The  risk  could  have  been 
overcome  by  events,  resolved,  or  completely  transferred. 
The  last— completely  transferred— can  only  be  closed  if 
it  no  longer  is  a  risk  to  the  project.  The  closed  risk  needs 
to  stay  in  the  database  with  all  of  the  appropriate  infor¬ 
mation  and  dates,  but  in  a  closed  status. 

According  to  Ware,  technically  speaking,  a  risk  is  also 
closed  when  it  has  transitioned  into  a  problem,  and  the 
PM  needs  to  invoke  planned  contingency  actions.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  proper  use  of  the  con¬ 
tingency  plan:  Use  the  contingency  plan  as  a  backup  mit- 
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igation  plan  in  case  the  initial  actions  do  not  successfully 
mitigate  the  risk  down  to  a  more  manageable  level;  or 
use  the  contingency  plan  for  what  the  team  will  do  when 
you-know-what  has  hit  the  fan. 

The  final  process  should  be  the  completion  of  a  lessons- 
learned  report,  or  a  white  paper,  or  entry  into  a  lessons 
learned  database.  In  the  report,  there  should  be  both  spe¬ 
cific  lessons  learned  and  general  lessons  learned  that 
might  apply  to  other  areas.  Most  organizations  have  some 
kind  of  a  standard  format. 

No  amount  of  teaching  and  no  RM  tool  will  enable  a  team 
to  successfully  protect  a  project  if  that  team  does  not  have 
the  right  “cultural  attitude”  toward  risk  management.  In 
Project  Risk  Management,  Bruce  T.  Barkley  says,  “A  risk 
management  culture  can  be  defined  as  the  ‘prevailing 
standard  for  how  risk  is  handled.’  An  organization  with  a 
strong  risk  management  culture  has  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  ...  to  go  through  disciplined  risk  planning,  identifi¬ 
cation,  assessment,  and  risk  response  project  phasing.  A 
mature  organization  does  not  treat  risk  management  as 
a  separate  process,  but  rather  ‘embeds’  the  risk  process 
into  the  whole  project  planning  and  control  process.” 

Risk  management  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
project  management.  If  you  don’t  identify,  assess,  and 
respond  to  risks,  your  project  could  go  down  the  tube  and 
take  you  with  it.  Einstein  defined  insanity  as  “doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  and  expecting  different 
results.”  In  other  words,  no  lessons  learned. 

As  the  Chinese  proverb  says,  “If  we  don’t  change  direc¬ 
tion  we’re  likely  to  end  up  where  we’re  headed.”  And  if 
you  don’t  do  good  risk  management,  you  are  headed 
down  the  road  to  failure.  Risk  management  helps  iden¬ 
tify  when  you  are  heading  in  a  potentially  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  and  helps  you  change  direction  so  that  you  don’t  end 
up  “where  [you  were]  headed.” 


The  author  welcomes  comments  and  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  wayne.turk@sussconsulting.com  or 
rwturk@aol .  com . 
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CULTURE  CHANGE 

Strategies  Gone  Wild? 

Implications  for  Resourcing  the  Force 
in  the  Midst  of  Complexity 


Christopher  R.  Paparone 


The  sensemaking  rubric  suggests  we  should 
educate  future  defense  professionals  to  work  more 
collaboratively  with  their  political  clients. 


The  value  of  the  first  “P”  in  PPBE  [the  planning,  pro¬ 
gramming,  budgeting,  and  execution  process  used 
as  a  strategic  management  tool  in  the  Department 
of  Defense]  is  based  in  a  strategic  planning  para¬ 
digm  that  has  been  under  attack  in  both  business 
and  organizational  literature  for  quite  some  time.  There 
are  obvious  problems  with  trying  to  predict  what  kinds 
of  forces  and  equipment  systems  will  be  needed  for  the 
uncertain  future  while  trying  to  making  sense  of  the  am¬ 
biguous  and  complex  contemporary  operational  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  fallacy  of  the  logic  of  PPBE  is  that  we  can 
create  long-term  objectives  (set  seven  to  1 5  years  out) 
that  will  solve  the  complex  problems  we  discover  and  re¬ 
discover  today.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  such 
long-range  planning  works  and  a  growing  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  suggesting  that  it  may  be  counterproductive  to  cre¬ 
ating  highly  adaptive,  self-organizing,  and  network-cen¬ 
tric  organizations.  Yet  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  increasing  the  emphasis  on  planning,  as  evidenced 
by  the  plethora  of  written  strategies  (I  count  at  least  1 5 
in  current  publications  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web) 
and  the  growth  of  episodic  planning  events  and  processes, 
such  as  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  and  those 
contained  in  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System. 

Given  little  or  no  evidence  that  strategic  planning  works, 
the  emphasized  use  of  the  “P”  in  PPBE  seems  to  reflect 
an  organizational  ideology— unquestioned  belief  that  prob- 
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lems  can  be  unilaterally  defined  scientifically,  in  relative 
independence  from  other  conditions,  through  a  process 
called  reductionism.  Indeed,  the  DoD  force  management 
practice  is  to  reduce  and  categorize  problems  (treated  as 
dependent  variables)  and  associate  them  with  potential 
funding  of  programmatic  solutions  in  doctrine,  organi¬ 
zation,  training,  materiel,  leadership,  personnel,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  (the  Department’s  list  of  standing  independent 
variables).  Planning  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  unemo¬ 
tional  argument  for  justifying  and  objectively  measuring 
the  use  of  public  resources.  But  I  have  yet  to  come  across 
a  study  that  examines  how  accurate  our  planning  has 
been  to  produce  the  capabilities  we  need  today.  I  per¬ 
formed  an  informal  evaluation  that  reveals  that  we  may 
be  doing  a  rather  poor  job  of  prediction. 

For  example,  the  1 993  Report  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
(the  precursor  to  the  QDR  process  we  have  today)  in¬ 
cluded  only  one  counterterrorism  task  envisioned  during 
“peace  enforcement  and  intervention  operations.”  The 
task,  “securing  protected  zones  from  internal  threats,  such 
as  snipers,  terrorist  attacks,  or  sabotage,”  was  too  vague 
to  tie  to  any  significant  program  or  budget.  A  later  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  1 998  Clinton  administration’s  U.S.  National 
Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century.  This  plan  had  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  “transnational  threats”  that  grouped  terrorism 
along  with  drug  trafficking  and  international  crime.  Coun¬ 
terterrorism  goals  were  apparently  addressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence:  “Our  policy  to  counter  international  ter¬ 
rorists  rests  on  the  following  principles:  (1)  make  no 
concessions  to  terrorists;  (2)  bring  all  pressure  to  bear  on 
all  state  sponsors  of  terrorism;  (3)  fully  exploit  all  avail¬ 
able  legal  mechanisms  to  punish  international  terrorists; 
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and  (4)  help  other  governments  improve  their  capabili¬ 
ties  to  combat  terrorism.”  This  legalistic  strategy  did  lit¬ 
tle  to  fuel  defense  programs  that  we  need  today.  Joint  Vi¬ 
sion  2020,  published  in  June  2000,  focused  on  a  force 
protection-oriented,  antiterrorism  goal,  without  mention 
of  any  major  DoD  comprehensive  role  in  combating  ter¬ 
rorism  in  an  offensive  or  pre-emptive  way. 

Conspicuously  absent  in  all  of  these  strategy  documents 
are  predictions  associated  with  prosecuting  a  global  war 
on  terror  of  the  magnitude  we  are  engaged  in  today.  I 
conclude  that  these  strategy  documents  hardly  guided 
creation  and  acquisition  of  DoD  capabilities  to  counter 
terrorism;  and,  with  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  they  were 
insufficiently  visionary  to  mobilize  the  military  toward  a 
global  war  on  terror  that  emerged  within  the  future  year’s 
defense  planning  window.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
none  of  these  documents  gave  any  indication  of  fore¬ 
seeable  military  operations  that  would  include  the  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  need  for  military  support  for  stability,  secu¬ 
rity,  transition,  and  reconstruction  operations  as  we  are 
witnessing  today  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

Applying  the  Concept  of  Sensemaking 

Indeed,  the  environment  we  face— and  perhaps  have  al¬ 
ways  faced  as  a  nation— is  best  described  as  so  complex 
as  to  defy  the  results  of  long-term,  predictive-style  plan¬ 
ning.  Instead  of  borrowing  from  the  Cartesian  scientific 
metaphor  as  the  template  for  solving  problems,  perhaps 
the  Department  has  to  look  for  alternate  paradigms  for 
generating  appropriate  force  capabilities.  Studying  a  so¬ 
cial-psychological  concept  called  sensemaking  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  offer  DoD  new  ways  to  contemplate  multiple 
paradigms  at  the  same  time. 

Sensemaking  (to  paraphrase  the  definition  of  the  term 
from  the  works  of  University  of  Michigan  professor  Karl 
E.  Weick)  is  being  open  to  the  process  of  using,  modify¬ 
ing,  rejecting,  and  creating  shared  mental  models  when 
dealing  with  situations  of  incoherency  and  disorderliness. 
There  is  a  growing  literature  on  sensemaking  that  sug¬ 
gests  our  view  of  reality  is  inherently  unstable.  That  is, 
when  we  realize  our  current  cultural  preferences,  frame¬ 
works,  mental  models,  doctrines,  decision  processes,  etc., 
do  not  seem  to  be  working  well  for  us  to  make  sense  of 
the  world,  we  have  to  be  of  the  reflexive  mindset  to  ex¬ 
plore  alternative  ways  of  sensemaking. 

By  adopting  the  premise  of  sensemaking— that  humans 
can  create  and  share  a  malleable  sense  of  reality— de¬ 
fense  acquisition  and  logistics  professionals  and  their  po¬ 
litical  elected  or  appointed  clients  (in  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress)  may  also  find  new  ways  to  think 
well  beyond  the  false  clarity  associated  with  strategic  plan¬ 
ning.  They  may  have  to  consider  together  the  possibility 
that  PPBE  represents  a  cultural  preference  for  a  reality 
that  serves  more  to  lower  anxiety  and  bring  a  comfort¬ 


able  sense  of  clarity  to  chaos.  In  that  regard,  PPBE  may 
be  a  kind  of  psychic  prison  (what  Weick  calls  a  form  of 
“pluralistic  ignorance”)  that  precludes  professionals  and 
clients  from  considering  alternate  mental  models  that 
may  facilitate  more  adaptive  sensemaking.  In  his  book 
The  Social  Psychology  of  Organizing,  Weick  explains  how 
this  phenomenon  appears  to  work.  My  own  remarks  are 
bracketed: 

This  impression  of  knowing  becomes  strengthened  be¬ 
cause  everyone  seems  to  be  seeing  and  avoiding  the 
same  things.  And  if  everyone  seems  to  agree  on  some¬ 
thing,  then  it  must  exist  and  be  true  [like  the  efficacy  of 
PPBE ,  even  in  the  face  of  contrary  evidence].  ...  Having 
presumed  that  the  environment  is  orderly  and  sensi¬ 
ble  [or  must  be  so],  managers  make  efforts  to  impose 
order  [as  our  military  doctrine  on  “stability  operations’ ' 
demands ],  thereby  enacting  the  orderliness  that  is  “dis¬ 
covered.”  The  presumption  of  nonequivocality  provides 
the  occasion  for  managers  to  see  and  do  things  that 
transform  the  environment  into  something  that  is  un¬ 
equivocal  [this  explains  the  Departments  proliferation 
of  strategy  documents  and  processes] . 

Weick  goes  on  to  say  that  this  failure  to  realize  the  ritu¬ 
alistic  nature  of  planning,  results  in  self-fulfilling  prophe¬ 
sies.  For  example,  to  consider  changing  the  hierarchical 
nature  of  the  PPBE  process  (a  top-down  decision-making 
paradigm)  would  involve  challenging  the  traditional  and 
elite  power  structure  of  the  professional  officer  corps  and 
defense  civil  service  employees.  These  professionals  typ¬ 
ically  view  political  appointees  as  temporary  hires  who 
lack  the  professional  knowledge  to  see  and  interpret  the 
world  the  way  they  do.  The  political  appointees  in  turn 
see  the  professional  employees  as  stuck  in  their  ways  and 
therefore  not  worth  including  in  the  decision-making 
process.  The  excluded  body  of  professionals  is  insulted 
by  this  deliberate  exclusion  and,  as  Weick  points  out,  will 
“cling  even  more  tightly  to  the  key  element  in  their  self¬ 
definition.”  Political  appointees  are  moved  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  documented  in  the  planning  phase  of  PPBE,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  sense  of  control;  and  the  longer-term 
professionals,  in  the  meantime,  cling  to  the  ideology  of 
existing  programs  and  budgets.  Prophesies  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  elites  and  their  political  clients  are  both  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  never-ending  cycle  facilitated  by  the  PPBE 
process.  The  spiraling  effect  of  these  confirmations  makes 
a  paradigm  shift  away  from  PPBE  unlikely,  unless  defense 
professionals  and  their  political  clients  revalue  their  as¬ 
sumptions  about  learning. 

Learning  to  Value  a  Collaborative  Approach 

The  sensemaking  rubric  suggests  we  should  educate  fu¬ 
ture  defense  professionals  to  work  more  collaboratively 
with  their  political  clients.  Sensemaking  requires  more 
emphasis  on  valuing  collaborative  inquiry  with  shared 
mindfulness  of  more  effective  metaphors  (e.g.,  less  to- 
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Why  Some  Policies  are  Ignored 

There’s  an  old  expression,  “rules  were  made  to  be  bro¬ 
ken.”  Although  most  rules  exist  for  a  good  reason,  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  forget  or  take  for  granted  why  a  particular 
rule  is  needed.  Take  traffic  lights  for  instance.  They 
keep  traffic  moving  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  accidents.  But  when  traffic  lights  first  appeared 
about  100  years  ago,  people  ignored  them.  Even  today, 
some  people  tend  to  ignore  traffic  lights,  which  is  why 
there  are  several  seconds  during  which  all  lights  at  a 
traffic  intersection  are  red,  and  it’s  also  why  red-light 
cameras  are  getting  more  and  more  common.  There 
are  also  exceptions  to  rules.  In  the  traffic  light  exam¬ 
ple,  emergency  vehicles  and  funeral  processions  are 
allowed  to  break  the  rule  of  stopping  at  a  red  light. 

A  group  of  rules  along  with  their  background  and  im¬ 
plementation  details  are  often  packaged  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  called  a  “policy.”  In  the  federal  government,  we 
usually  call  a  policy  an  “instruction”  (or  INST  for  short). 
Essentially,  policies  are  the  rules,  guidelines,  and 
processes  we  use  to  conduct  our  day-to-day  business 
in  an  orderly  manner.  We  have  literally  hundreds  of 
such  instructions  in  our  environment.  Generating  a 
new  instruction  or  merely  updating  an  existing  in¬ 
struction  may  take  many  months  and  sometimes  even 
years,  as  there  are  numerous  organizations  to  be  so¬ 
licited  for  comment  and  concurrence  before  a  policy 
is  issued. 

One  of  the  problems  with  policies  (like  traffic  lights) 
is  that  they  are  often  ignored.  This  could  be  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  One  is  that  the  people  affected  by  the 
policy  are  not  aware  of  it;  you  can’t  follow  a  policy  you 
don’t  know  about. 

Policies  can  also  get  ignored  if  they’re  too  long  and 
complicated.  I  recently  saw  a  draft  policy  that  was  90 
pages  long,  with  53  references  and  11  appendices— 
and  one  appendix  was  just  the  list  of  all  the  references! 
Most  people  don’t  have  time  to  read,  let  alone  digest 
and  implement,  such  a  long  and  complicated  policy. 

Third,  if  the  wording  in  the  policy  is  too  vague,  it’s  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  wide  variety  of  interpretation  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  Examples  are  using  nonquantified  and 
nonmandating  words  such  as  “some,”  “large,”  “spar¬ 
ingly,”  and  “should.” 


Yet  another  reason  for  policies  being  ignored  is  that 
they  do  not  include  the  measurements,  reviews,  and 
inspections  required  to  assess  compliance.  Even  when 
measurements  are  required  by  the  instruction,  they 
may  not  be  generated,  submitted,  collected,  or  ana¬ 
lyzed  on  a  basis  regular  enough  to  assure  compliance. 

To  avoid  wasting  time  and  effort,  we  should  not  gen¬ 
erate  policies  that  are  likely  to  be  ignored.  A  good  pol¬ 
icy  should: 

■  Focus  on  the  problem,  clearly  stating  what  it  is,  why 
it  had  to  be  addressed,  and  how  the  policy  addresses 
the  issue. 

■  Attempt  to  eliminate  any  loopholes.  If  someone  can 
too  easily  get  around  the  policy,  the  wording  should 
be  made  tighter.  A  good  policy  has  any  exceptions 
listed  clearly  within  it. 

■  Be  simple,  clear,  and  as  succinct  as  possible.  If  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  have  time  to  read  the  policy,  they  won’t 
have  time  to  follow  it.  And  surely  if  they  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  policy,  they  won’t  be  able  to  follow  it 
either. 

■  Specify  the  consequences  of  not  following  the  pol¬ 
icy.  Consequences  need  to  be  enforceable.  If  a  pol¬ 
icy  can’t  be  enforced,  it  becomes  merely  a  guide¬ 
line  rather  than  a  rule. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  policies  should  be 
created  only  when  there  is  a  widespread  and  repeated 
problem  and  pattern  of  actions  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  organization’s  values.  Even  then,  there  should 
be  a  period  of  questioning  whether  the  problem  is  best 
addressed  by  a  policy,  education,  or  both. 

Before  any  organization  starts  to  create  a  new  policy— 
or  even  renew  or  modify  an  existing  policy — there 
should  be  a  reality  check  as  to  whether  that  policy  is 
worthwhile  and  will  likely  be  followed.  Unless  it  meets 
all  of  the  above  criteria,  it  will  likely  be  ineffective  and 
not  worth  the  time  to  write  or  the  paper  it’s  printed 
on.  We  should  aim  to  keep  the  number  of  policies  we 
have  small  and  to  assure  compliance  with  those  few 
that  truly  need  to  exist. 

I  have  developed  a  checklist  as  an  aid  to  developing 
policy.  It  is  available  as  a  PDF  file  in  the  electronic  ver¬ 
sion  of  Defense  AT&L  at  <http://www.dau.mil/pubs/ 
damtoc.asp  >. 

Al  Kaniss 
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ward  mechanical  images  of  cause-and-effect  relationships 
found  in  the  PPBE  planning  doctrine,  and  more  toward 
organic  ones);  a  greater  variety  of  mental  models  (e.g., 
those  derived  from  systems  thinking,  complexity  and 
chaos  theories,  and  competing  theories  of  politics);  and 
multiple  interpretive  schemes  (e.g.,  those  stemming  from 
various  metaphysical  perspectives  that  transcend  the  false 
science  associated  with  PPBE  and  its  related  tightly  en¬ 
gineered  processes).  In  that  regard,  sensemaking  requires 
de-emphasizing  so-called  lessons  learned,  written  doc¬ 
trine,  established  techniques,  and  other  formal  assertions 
that  falsely  convey  a  sense  of  unique  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  known  cause-and-effect  relationships.  Sense¬ 
making  creates  opportunities  for  inventive  mindfulness 
within  the  wider  variation  of  professional-client  inter¬ 
pretations  about  envi- 

A  transformed 


ronment.  For  example, 
the  late  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor,  Donald  Schon, 
describes  in  his  book 
The  Reflective  Practi¬ 
tioner,  the  comparison 
of  the  philosophy  of 
educating  based  in  this 
sort  of  action-research 
and  that  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  model  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 


tractable  issues  with  an  acknowledgement  of  the  need  to 
consider  multiple  interpretations  of  reality.  With  this  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  complexity,  executing  budgets  must 
be  viewed  as  a  continuous  and  collaborative  sensemak¬ 
ing  process.  The  planning  rubric  for  allocating  resources 
should  transform  to  a  plan-to-learn  model  under  normal 
conditions  of  surprise  and  uncertainty  rather  than  a  plan- 
to-know  process  based  on  the  myth  of  the  long-range 
strategic  management  paradigm.  Defense  Department 
professionals  must  serve  as  the  antitheses  of  what  Schon 
describes  as  the  “self-serving  elite  who  put  science-based 
technique”  as  their  “masquerade  of  extraordinary  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Defense  professionals  instead  learn  they  must  treat 
their  political  leaders  as  clients  with  whom  they  must 
have  open  and  honest  dialogue.  Together,  in  the  budget 

execution  process, 
DoD  would  be  they  build  sensemak¬ 
ing  bridges  as  they 
walk  on  them. 


constantly  organizing  in  a  never- 
ending  condition  of  complexity  — 
spawning  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
approach  to  unlearning  the 
inculcated  tools  of  PPB  and 
focusing  on  shared  sensemaking 
while  executing  the  budget. 


Complexity,  instabil¬ 
ity  and  uncertainty 
are  not  removed  or 
resolved  by  applying 

specialized  knowledge  to  well-defined  tasks.  If  anything, 
the  effective  use  of  specialized  knowledge  depends  on 
a  prior  restructuring  of  situations  that  are  complex  and 
uncertain.  An  artful  practice  of  the  unique  case  appears 
anomalous  when  professional  competence  is  modeled 
in  terms  of  application  of  established  techniques  to  re¬ 
current  events  ....  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  imagine 
how  to  describe  and  teach  what  might  be  meant  by 
making  sense  of  uncertainty,  performing  artistically, 
setting  problems,  and  choosing  among  competing  pro¬ 
fessional  paradigms,  when  these  processes  seem  mys¬ 
terious  in  light  of  the  prevailing  model  of  professional 
knowledge. 

In  short,  the  defense  education  system  needs  to  be  versed 
in  facilitating  adaptive  learning-while-acting  (i.e.,  the  new 
science  of  exploring  complexity)  rather  than  teaching 
forms  of  reductionism  (i.e.,  the  old  science  of  linear  cause- 
and-effect  relationships)  such  as  that  inherent  to  strate¬ 
gic  planning. 

Because  long-term  predictions  are  implausible,  a  profes¬ 
sional-client  relationship  should  be  oriented  more  on  ex¬ 
ecuting  budgets  while  together  exploring  ill-defined,  in¬ 


Building  elaborate 
communications  net¬ 
works  and  electronic 
collaboration  capabili¬ 
ties  can  help  enable 
more  enlightened  and 
improvisational  forms 
of  sensemaking  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  new  sources 
of  expertise,  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the 
cultural  boundaries  of 
the  DoD.  In  a  flexible 
communications  environment  (like  that  exploited  by  A1 
Qaeda),  it  is  fruitless  to  try  and  predict  where  leadership 
might  emerge.  The  primary  role  of  postmodern  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  can  no  longer  be  that  of  a  producer 
of  learnedness,  stability,  and  certainty  in  managing  fi¬ 
nancial  resources.  A  transformed  DoD  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  organizing  in  a  never-ending  condition  of  com¬ 
plexity-spawning  a  kind  of  spontaneous  approach  to 
unlearning  the  inculcated  tools  of  PPB  and  focusing  on 
shared  sensemaking  while  executing  the  budget.  A  more 
holistic  and  collaborative  intra-organizational  and  inter- 
organizational  sensemaking  approach  signals  a  looped 
pattern  of  act— learn— act  (mutual,  real-time,  interde¬ 
pendent  responsiveness  during  budget  execution)  from 
the  more  familiar  linear  cause-effect  paradigm  associated 
with  PPBE  and  its  strategic  planning-programming-bud¬ 
geting  sequence.  Through  revaluing  learning  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  strategy,  encouraging  client-centered  sensemaking, 
and  establishing  flexible  networks,  the  fagade  PPBE 
process  can  be  removed  and  the  culture  truly  transformed. 

The  author  welcomes  comments  and  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  christopher.paparone@us.army.mil. 
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PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 


Top  Ten  Rewards  to  Being  a 
Program  Manager 


Maj.  Gen.  Jeffrey  R. 

,We  acquire  marketable  skills  that 
■are  in  demand  by  both  defense  and 
private  industry. 

Program  management  skills  are  highly  valued  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  government.  Leading  people  and 
managing  the  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  of  pro¬ 
jects  are  universally  important  skills  that  are  needed  be¬ 
yond  the  defense  sector.  Developing  and  honing  these 
skills  as  government  PMs  makes  us  extremely  marketable 
to  private  industry— according  to  the  magazine  Chief  Pro¬ 
ject  Officer,  experience  is  the  number  one  requirement 
when  hiring  a  program  manager. 

,The  results  of  our  efforts  will  shape  how 
■America  goes  to  war  for  the  next  30  to 
40  years. 

Warfare  is  constantly  evolving,  and  being  PMs  allows  us 
to  help  shape  that  evolution.  For  example,  PMs  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development,  testing,  and  fielding  of 
the  new  command  and  control  systems,  aircraft,  and  pre¬ 
cision-guided  munitions.  This  example  provides  just  one 
example  of  the  impact  program  managers  have  made 
over  the  years  on  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  today’s 
warfighter. 

Right  now,  PMs  are  improving  upon  today’s  bombs,  ships, 
tanks,  and  planes  while  developing  tomorrow’s  weapon 
systems  that  will  provide  exciting,  revolutionary  new  ca¬ 
pabilities  for  our  warfighters.  The  next  generation  of  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  Marines,  and  airmen  will  have  unprece¬ 
dented  amounts  of  situational  awareness,  reach,  stealth, 
endurance,  surveillance,  accuracy,  speed,  and  precision 
with  which  to  defend  our  nation. 

,We  can  apply  lessons  learned  to 
■prevent  future  problems 

Being  a  PM  allows  us  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  and  the  successes  of  program  managers  before 
us.  As  PMs,  we  will  continually  be  challenged  as  new  prob¬ 
lems  arise  and  future  risks  emerge.  However,  we  are  not 
alone!  Another  PM  has  probably  already  dealt  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  and  either  developed  a  solution  or  at  least 
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pinpointed  a  few  pitfalls.  By  sharing  information  with  our 
peers,  predecessors,  and  successors,  we  can  better  man¬ 
age  the  risks  and  even  structure  our  programs  to  help 
avoid  the  problems  altogether. 

,We  make  and  implement 
■decisions. 

I  like  making  decisions — and  as  a  PM,  I  am  constantly 
called  upon  to  do  so.  I  often  don’t  have  perfect  informa¬ 
tion,  but  even  so,  I  can’t  wait  too  long  before  making  and 
implementing  the  decision.  Determining  when  to  make 
a  decision  or  when  to  wait  for  more  information  is  a  con¬ 
stant  balancing  act  for  PMs.  When  I  am  presented  with 
recommendations  on  a  pending  decision,  I  often  find  my¬ 
self  more  concerned  about  the  “white  space”  in  the  in¬ 
formation  provided.  What  information  was  left  out  or 
omitted?  What  questions  were  not  asked? 
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As  PMs,  we  cannot  be  afraid  of  making  decisions  and  tak¬ 
ing  action.  However,  we  also  must  not  be  afraid  of  ad¬ 
mitting  that  we  don’t  know  the  answer.  If  I  don’t  know 
the  answer,  I  say  so— and  then  go  and  find  it. 

.  We  get  to  lead,  and  leading  programs 

■  is  exciting  and  rewarding. 

Leadership  is  demanding,  yet  it  is  both  exciting  and  re¬ 
warding.  Being  a  PM  provides  many  opportunities  to  lead. 
First,  we  start  out  by  following  and  being  part  of  a  larger 
team  where  we  are  given  projects  to  lead.  Then  we  lead 
an  entire  program.  Leading  a  program  was  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite  assignments.  Eventually,  we  may  be  asked  to  lead 
multiple  programs. 

.  We’re  judged  by  the  objective 

■  measures  of  cost,  schedule,  and 
performance. 

Success  and  failure  in  many  other  careers  is  measured 
subjectively,  but  a  PM  can  be  judged  objectively,  on  how 
programs  perform  and  whether  they  meet  the  cost  and 
schedule  objectives.  In  order  to  meet  these  objective  mea¬ 
sures,  we  all  need  to  exhibit  the  utmost  credibility  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  We  need  to  ensure  that  we  have  set  realistic  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  goals.  We  cannot  fall  into  the 
trap  of  being  overly  optimistic;  instead,  we  need  to  clearly 
communicate  with  our  warfighters  so  that  we  all  have  a 
shared  expectation  of  what  is  possible.  These  expecta¬ 
tions  should  be  founded  in  the  benchmarks  and  lessons 
learned  from  our  predecessors. 

When  we  lay  out  a  program,  we  need  to  provide  the 
warfighter  with  a  continuum  of  options  from  which  to 
choose.  The  warfighter  is  always  going  to  want  capabil¬ 
ity  quickly,  but  we  can’t  promise  things  we  can’t  deliver. 
On  one  end  of  the  continuum  is  the  quickest  possible 
point  we  could  deliver  capability,  accompanied  by  the 
risks  and  cost  to  do  it.  On  the  other  end  is  a  program  with 
enough  funding  and  a  reasonable  schedule  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  successful  90  percent  of  the  time.  In  most 
instances,  schedule  and  funding  constraints  will  force  our 
programs  to  fall  somewhere  in  between  the  two  extremes. 
In  these  instances,  we  need  to  clearly  articulate  with  our 
warfighters  how  many  of  the  program’s  capabilities  we 
can  provide  and  the  associated  risks  they  can  expect, 
given  the  current  level  of  funding  and  schedule.  Where 
we  get  into  trouble  is  making  commitments  to  deliver 
things  when  we  believe  the  funding  or  schedule  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  and  then  missing  the  commitment. 

M.  We’re  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tomorrow’s 
■  systems. 

PMs  interface  with  all  the  new  and  emerging  technology 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  develops.  Through  our 
investment  in  science  and  technology,  we  are  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  to  apply  the  latest  research 
and  innovation  to  our  warfighters’  weapon  systems.  As 


PMs,  we  will  work  with  and  develop  the  next  generation 
of  technology  and  weapon  systems. 

.Over  50  percent  of  DoD’s  acquisition 
■workforce  is  near  retirement  age. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  juncture  within  the  DoD  ac¬ 
quisition  community.  Over  half  of  our  workforce  will  be 
eligible  to  retire  within  five  years.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
that  much  of  the  workforce  without  first  gathering  the 
lessons  learned  from  all  of  their  experience  and  exper¬ 
tise.  We  need  additional  PMs  right  now,  and  we  need 
them  to  start  learning  now  from  our  experienced  work¬ 
force  before  it  is  too  late. 

,  We  experience  and  impact  multiple 
■aspects  of  government. 

PMs  interact  across  all  aspects  of  the  government  and 
our  society.  Militarily,  we  report  our  progress  to  DoD  and 
interface  with  our  warfighters.  We  impact  the  economy 
at  large  through  our  interaction  with  the  defense  indus¬ 
try.  Program  managers  work  with  Congress  and  its  staffers 
to  get  authorization  and  funding  for  our  programs. 

While  we  personalize  our  programs,  neither  the  program 
nor  the  funding  is  ours.  The  programs  belong  to  the 
warfighters  and  the  funding  belongs  to  the  taxpayers.  PMs 
need  to  be  stewards  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  We  need 
to  be  as  efficient  and  prudent  as  possible.  If  our  programs 
are  unable  to  execute,  we  need  to  give  back  our  excess 
funding. 

.We  do  it  for  the  challenge. 

■  It  isn’t  easy! 

I  love  a  challenge.  Being  a  PM  means  challenges  every 
day.  It  challenges  us  to  ask  questions,  make  decisions, 
and  to  take  action.  It  challenges  us  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  to  grow  as  leaders. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  program  manager,  but  it  is  truly  ex¬ 
citing  and  rewarding! 


Comments  and  questions  for  the  author  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  blake.farley@eglin.af.mil. 
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BUSINESS  PROCESS  IMPROVEMENT 


CMM/CMMI  Level  3  or  Higher? 

No  Guarantee  for  Success 


Timothy  A.  Chick 


For  many  years,  I’ve  heard  war  stories  about  how 
a  given  supplier  delivered  software  late,  went  over 
budget,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  was  less 
than  expected.  The  people  telling  the  stories  are 
surprised  because  the  supplier  claimed  to  be  a 
CMM  [ Capability  Maturity  Model ]  Level  3  or  higher  orga¬ 
nization,  and  the  clients  assumed  that  would  be  a  recipe 
for  success.  Now  that  organizations  have  started  to  mi¬ 
grate  from  CMM  to  CMMI  [Capability  Maturity  Model  In¬ 
tegration]  and  are  achieving  high  CMMI  levels — 3  or 
higher — people  are  starting  to  make  similar  unrealistic 
assumptions  about  process  maturity  and  project  success. 
Why  is  this?  What  do  CMMI  levels  really  say  about  an  or¬ 
ganization?  Could  it  be  that  the  acquirers  are  depending 
too  much  on  a  “banner”  and  not  using  the  information 
available  to  them  to  manage  the  project’s  risks,  including 
those  risks  associated  with  using  a  given  supplier? 

What  is  CMMI? 

The  CMMI  is  a  collection  of  best  practices  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance  of  both  products  and  services. 
It  was  developed  to  enhance  and  replace  the  use  of  mul¬ 
tiple  process  models,  while  preserving  the  government 
and  industry  investments  in  process  improvement.  By 
combining  multiple  models  into  a  single  model,  the  CMMI 
has  enabled  the  use  of  common  terminology,  common 
components,  common  appraisal  methods,  and  common 
training  material  across  multiple  disciplines.  This,  in  turn, 
reduces  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  process 
improvement  efforts  across  the  enterprise  using  multiple 
disciplines  to  deliver  products  or  services.  The  CMMI  cur¬ 
rently  covers  systems  engineering,  software  engineering, 
integrated  product  and  process  development,  and  sup¬ 
plier  sourcing.  The  CMMI  represents  the  consolidation  of 
the  following  models: 

■  The  Capability  Maturity  Model  for  Software  (SW-CMM) 
v2.0  draft  C 

■  The  Systems  Engineering  Capability  Model  (SECM),  also 
know  as  the  Electronic  Industries  Alliance  731  (EIA  731) 
■  The  Integrated  Product  Development  Capability  Matu¬ 
rity  Model  (IPD-CMM)  v  0.98 

In  addition  to  being  a  consolidation  of  multiple  models, 
the  CMMI  represents  the  incorporation  of  many  im- 
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provements  and  lessons  learned  from  earlier  model  use. 
The  CMMI  Framework  is  also  consistent  and  compatible 
with  the  ISO/IEC  15504  Technical  Report  for  Software 
Process  Assessment  (ISO  98). 


Organizations  can  use  the  model  as  a  guide  for  improv¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  develop  or  maintain  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  desired  quality.  It 
provides  the  framework  for  enlarging  the  focus  of  process 
improvement  beyond  a  single  discipline,  such  as  soft¬ 
ware,  to  improve  all  areas  that  impact  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance. 


Using  CMMI  for  Software-intensive 
Acquisition 

A  supplier’s  CMMI  rating  should  be  used  as  part  only  of 
the  contract  award  criteria.  It  demonstrates  simply  that 
the  supplier  is  capable  of  following  mature  processes,  not 
that  it  necessarily  will  on  a  particular  contract.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  supplier  may  no  longer  be  capable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  mature  processes— 'thus  the  imposition  of  a  three- 
year  limit  on  Standard  CMMI  Appraisal  Method  for  Process 
Improvement  (SCAMPI)  “A”  results. 


Chick  works  for  the  NAVAIR  Software/Systems  Support  Center  He  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  computer  engineering  from  Clemson  University  and  a 
master’s  in  Computer  Science  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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A  supplier  claiming  to  be  Level  3  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  project  within  the 
supplier’s  organization  is  following  the 
organization’s  processes.  The  only  way 
an  acquirer  has  to  determine  that  the 
people  actually  doing  the  work  are  fol¬ 
lowing  mature  process  is  to  do  a 
SCAMPI  “B”  or  “C”  assessment  of  the 
supplier.  From  the  acquirer’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  SCAMPIs  are  used  as  a  risk  iden¬ 
tification  and  mitigation  tool,  so  they  must  be  performed 
on  the  groups  doing  the  acquirer’s  work. 


Ihc  CMMI  is  a  collection  of 
best  practices  for  the 
development  and 
maintenance  of  both 
products  and  services. 


to  be  used  as  input  into 
an  acquirer’s  risk-management 
process  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  risks  or  weaknesses  associated 
with  the  development  of  a  particular 
software-intensive  system. 


Someone  once  told  me  that  without  focusing  on  the  PI— 
process  improvement— part  of  SCAMPI  all  you  get  is  a 
SCAM.  Too  often,  acquirers  demand  CMMI  maturity  or 
capability  levels  and  rely  heavily  upon  those  claims  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  understanding  of  their  impact  upon  the 
work  that  will  be  performed  for  the  acquirer.  Acquirers, 
also,  too  often  do  not  effectively  utilize  the  SCAMPI  or 
other  appraisal  methods  when  performing  supplier  mon¬ 
itoring  and  oversight.  These  appraisal  methods  allow  the 
acquirer  to  tailor  the  appraisal  scope  to  target  specific  ap¬ 
praisal  goals  and  information  needs  in  order  to  identify 
the  salient  risks  associated  with  the  given  supplier.  Those 
same  risks,  defined  as  weaknesses  associated  with  indi¬ 
vidual  process  areas,  can  be  tracked  or  monitored  as  the 
contract  progresses  by  doing  the  following: 

■  Identifying  software-related  risks 

■  Developing  a  plan  to  mitigate  the  risks 

■  Performing  trade-off  analyses  to  establish  levels  of  sur¬ 
veillance  for  weak  areas  that  need  improvement  and 
critical  areas  where  performance  must  be  maintained 

■  Defining  adequate  reporting  or  insight,  through  the  use 
of  metrics,  to  be  provided  to  the  program  office  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  continuous  monitoring. 

However,  appraisal  methods  are  rarely  used  to  define  the 
risks  associated  with  the  execution  of  a  contract,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  to  mitigate  those  risks,  and  to  work  the  plan. 
A  primary  reason  that  appraisal  methods  like  the  SCAMPI 
are  not  being  fully  utilized  by  acquirers  is  the  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  how  an  organization’s 
process  maturity  and  capability  affects  the  product  being 
developed,  and  how  the  acquirer  plays  a  vital  role  in  as¬ 
suring  that  good  practices  are  being  applied  by  the  sup¬ 
plier  to  the  product  being  developed.  Thus,  SCAMPIs  need 


Practice  What  You  Preach  or 
it  Really  Won’t  Matter 

It  has  been  shown  that  an  acquirer 
with  low  process  maturity  is  at  greater  risk  of  having  its 
program  delivered  over  cost,  behind  schedule,  and  with 
reduced  functionality  and/or  avoidable  defects,  even  if 
the  supplier  is  of  a  higher  maturity;  the  result  is  a  dis¬ 
parity  in  maturity,  as  shown  in  the  graphic  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  page.  For  example,  acquirers  may  try  to  circumvent 
development  and  management  processes  because  they 
feel  that  following  the  process  impacts  their  ability  to  meet 
the  goal,  resulting  in  rework  or  cost  and  schedule  in¬ 
creases— which  is  exactly  what  the  processes  were  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  in  the  first  place. 

To  help  the  acquirer  avoid  such  disparities,  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute  has  developed  the  CMMI  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Module  (CMMI-AM),  which  defines  effective  and  ef¬ 
ficient  practices  performed  by  acquisition  professionals 
in  an  acquisition  program  office.  It  provides  a  foundation 
for  acquisition  process  discipline  and  rigor  that  enables 
product  and  service  development  to  be  repeatedly  exe¬ 
cuted  with  high  levels  of  acquisition  success. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  being  cheated  or  scammed, 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  hire  a  supplier  that  claims  to 
be  of  high  CMMI  capability  or  maturity.  Without  addressing 
the  weaknesses  of  a  supplier  or  at  least  taking  the  time 
to  understand  why  they  are  considered  weaknesses  and 
making  a  conscious  decision  as  to  how  to  handle  or  not 
handle  the  weaknesses,  one  cannot  influence  the  out¬ 
come  or  products.  In  addition  to  a  supplier’s  capabilities 
and  maturities,  the  acquirer  must  also  perform  at  a  high 
maturity— or  the  supplier’s  abilities  really  won’t  matter. 


The  author  welcomes  comments  and  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  timothy.chick@navy.mil. 
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JOINT  ARCHITECTURE 


Heuristics  for  Joint  Architecting 

Maj.  Todd.  Wieser,  USAF  ■  Maj.  Gregory  J.  Miller,  USAF  ■  Maj.  Aaron  Piepkorn, 
USAF  ■  Maj.  James  Kennedy,  USAF  ■  Robert  Mills  ■  Lt.  Col.  John  Colombi,  USAF 


There  is  no  question  that  Department  of  Defense 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  directives 
have  increased  the  development  of  operational 
and  systems  architectures.  The  DoD  Architectural 
Framework  (DoDAF)  and  its  associated  governing 
publications  have  provided  considerable  information  and 
examples  covering  DoD  architecture  processes  and  prod¬ 
ucts  for  those  engaged  in  requirements  and  architecture 
development.  But  even  though  the  guidance  is  good,  there 
need  to  be  more  general  heuristics  to  help  guide  those 
involved  in  this  growth  industry.  Based  on  recent  experi¬ 
ences  with  joint  architecture  development,  we  propose 
some  general  heuristics  covering  the  following:  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  team;  common  lexicon;  process  ownership; 
appropriate  abstraction;  organizational  bias;  level-of-war 
bias;  and  hollow-transfer  activities. 

The  Architecture  Team 

The  majority  of  architecture  producers  in  the  DoD  are  ei¬ 
ther  government  civilians  or  contractors.  Borrowing  an 
Army  slogan,  they  are  also  often  an  army  of  one.  Their 
levels  of  formal  architecture  education  and  training  usu¬ 
ally  vary,  and  their  domain  knowledge  of  the  area  being 
modeled  is  usually  low.  Ultimately,  lack  of  knowledge  in 
the  domain  equals  architecture  pain.  If  at  all  possible, 
members  of  an  architecture  team  should  not  only  un¬ 
derstand  architecture  design  well,  but  also  have  real-life 
experience  in  the  domain  being  modeled.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  personnel  and  budget  constraints,  that  may 
not  be  possible.  Therefore,  how  well  an  architect  or  an 
architecture  team  develops  an  extended  team  of  subject 
matter  experts  and  contacts  is  critical  to  developing  a  use¬ 
ful  architecture.  If  the  architecting  team  makes  little  to  no 
effort  to  seek  out  domain  expertise  when  they  do  not 
have  it,  or  if  they  reference  only  governing  publications 
and  briefs,  the  models  produced  will  be  poor,  and  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  will  most  likely  not  provide  the  benefits  sought. 

Common  Lexicon 

The  lack  of  common  terminology  is  quickly  apparent  in 
any  joint  endeavor.  There  are  still  a  number  of  terminol¬ 
ogy  differences  between  the  Services  that  often  confuse 
those  outlining  operational  architecture  inputs,  controls, 
and  outputs.  An  example  is  the  terms  that  different  Ser- 


If  at  all  possible,  members  of 
an  architecture  team  should 
not  only  understand 
architecture  design  well,  but 
also  have  real-life  experience 
in  the  domain  being  modeled. 

vices  use  for  a  pre-execution  practice.  The  Army  and 
Marines  often  use  the  term  “rock  drill,”  while  the  Air  Force 
primarily  uses  the  term  “rehearsal.”  Both  mean  roughly 
the  same  thing,  but  to  Air  Force  personnel  not  familiar 
with  Army  terminology,  discussion  of  a  “rock  drill”  can 
be  confusing.  Therefore,  use  the  joint  dictionary  in  order 
to  have  a  joint  vocabulary.  Any  time  definitions  are  needed, 
use  joint  standards  and  sources,  such  as  Joint  Publication 
1  -02,  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  As¬ 
sociated  Terms.  If  those  do  not  work,  reference  multi-Ser- 
vice  publications.  If  there  is  no  resolution,  all  the  applic¬ 
able  definitions  should  be  provided,  with  indication  that 
they  mean  the  same  thing. 

Process  Ownership 

Determining  who  owns  the  process  in  joint  activities  has 
long  been  a  part  of  doctrinal  debates  and  continues  to  in¬ 
fluence  how  the  Services  integrate  and  interoperate.  Even 
though  one  Service  may  be  the  lead  for  certain  types  of 
operations  (for  example,  the  Air  Force  for  air  superiority 
or  the  Army  for  the  land  campaign),  other  Services  can 
execute  the  same  or  very  similar  processes  within  the 
same  domain.  The  Navy  can  conduct  air  superiority  mis¬ 
sions  and  the  Marines  can  conduct  land  operations.  With 
multiple  Services  and  commands  involved,  there  are  mul¬ 
tiple  and  overlapping  guidances,  terminologies,  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Overlapping  guidance  adds  to  the  confusion  when 
attempting  to  standardize  common  processes,  especially 
with  operational  activities  in  joint  enterprise  architecture. 
Ideally,  joint  architectures  need  to  have  buy-in  by  all  the 
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FIGURE  1 .  Activity-Based  Node  Tree 


major  stakeholders.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  There¬ 
fore,  when  defining  a  joint  process 
stalls,  there  needs  to  be  a  process 
owner  to  make  firm  calls  so  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  moves  forward,  a  base 
standard  is  set,  and  interoperabil¬ 
ity  is  achieved  when  needed.  This 
owner  or  lead  agent  must  benevo¬ 
lently  determine  what  the  core  ac¬ 
tivities  in  an  operational  architec¬ 
ture  will  be  and  how  to  overcome 
community  or  stakeholder  differences. 

Appropriate  Abstraction 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  when  developing  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  define  the  level  of  abstraction.  How  deep  in 
the  weeds  does  the  architect  or  architecture  team  go? 
DoDAF  states  that  the  “degree  of  granularity  should  be 
driven  by  the  type  of  analysis  or  assessments  that  are  of 
interest.”  But  finding  the  right  level  of  granularity  can  be 
very  hard,  and  it  can  take  multiple  design  iterations.  If 
models  are  made  at  a  high  level  only,  the  architect  risks 
developing  architecture  that  can  be  easily  briefed  to  top 
leaders  and  fills  program  requirements,  but  does  not  an¬ 
swer  critical  questions  for  field  operators  and  true  stake¬ 
holders.  This  becomes  a  critical  tradeoff  in  joint  enter¬ 
prise  architecture  that  should  not  be  quickly  overlooked. 
The  right  level  of  abstraction  highlights  commonality  and 
critical  differences  across  Services  and  commands.  At  the 
same  time,  it  also  addresses  operational  processes  in 
enough  detail  to  allow  informed  decisions  for  the  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked.  If  the  right  level  of  abstraction  is  not 
chosen,  the  model  is  useless  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most.  Therefore,  abstract  too  high— the  models  can  lie; 
abstract  too  low— one  gets  lost  in  the  flow.  Finding  the 
right  level  of  abstraction  is  critical  in  ensuring  the  archi¬ 
tecture  can  be  communicated  effectively  and  still  be  use¬ 
ful  for  its  intended  purpose. 

Organizational  Bias 

Within  the  DoD,  almost  everything  revolves  around  the 
organization.  This  includes  funding,  identity,  deployments, 
and  other  activities.  Existing  regulations  tend  to  focus  on 
job  titles,  roles,  and  responsibilities— not  on  key  processes. 
When  transformation  is  conducted,  the  first  questions 
asked  usually  concern  where  people  will  be  assigned  and 
what  organization  charts  will  look  like.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  default  method  to  solve  a  government  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  generate  a  new  organization.  This  mindset — 
thinking  in  terms  of  organization  and  jobs  first — is  what 
we  call  “organizational  bias.”  DoDAF  operational  views 
are  supposed  to  focus  on  activities  and  functions,  not  on 
organizations.  As  enterprise  architects  look  across  a  com¬ 
plex  environment  like  the  DoD  system  of  systems,  they 
usually  find  it  is  easier  to  identify  organizations  and  not 
underlying  activities.  DoD  architects  must  realize  that 


many  of  the  publications  they  reference  and  the  subject 
matter  experts  with  whom  they  consult  will  tend  to  have 
this  bias  and  will  not  focus  on  core  processes.  Unfiltered 
organizational  bias  can  result  in  operational  activities  that 
are  stove-piped  and  inefficient.  This  is  easily  seen  when 
examining  an  activity  node  tree  (OV-5)  that  has  been  heav¬ 
ily  influenced  by  organizational  structure.  The  organiza¬ 
tional  bias  is  often  depicted  as  repeated  boxes  that  iden¬ 
tify  the  same  or  similar  activity  in  different  branches  on 
the  tree. 

To  illustrate,  consider  a  notional  example  in  which  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  team  is  modeling  the  operational  activities  of 
an  Air  Force  special  operations  organization.  Assume  the 
organization  has  three  main  functions:  provide  force  ap¬ 
plication  (direct  attack  on  adversary  forces);  provide  mo¬ 
bility  (infiltration  and  exfiltration);  and  perform  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  (dropping  leaflets  and  broadcasting 
television  or  radio  programs).  Each  of  these  functions  is 
performed  using  different  assets  (personnel  and  aircraft) 
but  involves  similar  activities,  such  as  “pre-mission  plan¬ 
ning,”  “launch  aircraft,”  “conduct  en-route  operations,” 
“accomplish  recovery,”  and  “conduct  post-mission  de¬ 
briefs.” 

An  architecture  model — and  more  important,  a  mind¬ 
set— that  relies  too  much  on  organizational  form  could 
very  easily  result  in  an  activity  node  tree  with  major 
branches  built  around  each  mission  function  and  with 
duplicate  lower-level  branches.  These  lower-level  branches 
may  result  in  development  of  numerous  tools  or  systems, 
all  essentially  aimed  at  providing  the  same  capability.  For 
example,  three  different  (stove-piped)  systems  could  very 
well  be  developed  to  facilitate  “conduct  en-route  opera¬ 
tions”  for  the  force  application,  provide  mobility,  and  per¬ 
form  psychological  operations  functions.  These  stove- 
piped  systems  would  likely  result  in  higher  cost  and 
reduced  interoperability  and  flexibility. 

To  minimize  this  organizational  bias,  operational  model¬ 
ing  should  focus  on  the  functions  and  activities  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  rather  than  on  who  or  what  unit  performs  them. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  activity  node  tree  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1 .  Once  the  common  processes  are  mapped,  the  truly 
different  activities  stem  from  the  common  ones  and  can 
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Druyun's  home  sale  appears  just  as  she  advertised  it:  a 
mere  coincidence  that  met  all  legal  requirements.  Were 
a  violation  to  exist,  it  would  be  of  1 8  U.S.C.  section  209, 
a  law  prohibiting  supplementation  of  federal  salary  by 
a  nonfederal  entity.  However,  on  the  face  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided,  some  questions  were  bound  to  be 
raised,  as  evidenced  by  several  press  articles  including 
one  in  the  Oct.  7,  2003  Wall  Street  Journal  and  another 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  the  following  day. 


To  serve  as  a  comparison,  take  the  house  sale  by  Rep. 
Randy  "Duke"  Cunningham,  R-Calif.,  to  Mitchell  Wade — 
a  clearly  illegal  exchange.  Cunningham  sat  on  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Wade's  com¬ 
pany,  MZM,  Inc.,  was  in  defense  intelligence  contract 
work.  Wade  purchased  Cunningham's  house  in  No¬ 
vember  2003  for  $1 ,675,000.  Shortly  after  Wade  pur¬ 
chased  the  house,  MZM  began  receiving  multimillion- 
dollar  contracts.  Wade  put  the  former  Cunningham  house 
on  the  market  immediately  after  the  purchase  and  never 
occupied  it.  It  remained  on  the  market  for  seven  months. 
Wade  eventually  sold  it  for  a  loss  of  approximately 
$700,000. 


The  inflated  purchase  price  of  Cunningham's  house,  as 
evidenced  by  the  subsequent  sale  at  a  significant  loss, 
was  clearly  a  subterfuge  for  bribery.  Wade's  failure  to 
occupy  the  house  and  his  attempt  to  sell  it  that  same 
month  further  support  the  bribery  charge. 

Although  the  Druyun  sale  met  all  legal  requirements, 
there  is  an  important  point  to  consider.  Individuals  oc¬ 
casionally  find  themselves  in  a  conundrum  between  be¬ 
havior  that  is  legal  for  the  individual  yet  may  not  be  good 
for  the  organization.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  an  ap¬ 
parent  conflict  of  interest.  It  is  easy  to  rationalize  away 
apparent  conflicts  of  interest,  especially  if  the  action  is 
not  a  legal  violation. 

Not  every  individual  action  is  good  for  the  organization. 
In  this  case,  even  if  Druyun  had  not  been  convicted  of 
other  violations,  the  DoD  decision  to  lease  Boeing  tankers 
would  have  been  tainted  by  the  sale  of  her  home,  even 
though  she  had  cleared  it  with  Air  Force  general  coun¬ 
sel.  The  government  does  not  expect  individuals  to  take 
a  monetary  loss,  but  in  light  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
housing  market  at  the  time,  Druyun  could  have  declined 
to  sell  the  house  to  Judy  based  on  the  apparent  conflict 
and  could  still  have  reasonably  expected  to  make  a  fairly 
rapid  sale  at  a  comparable  price  to  another  buyer. 


Key  differences  exist  between  the  two  cases.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  for  Druyun's  house  was  in  line  with  other 
purchases  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  fact  that 
Druyun  possessed  the  house  for  a  relatively  short  time 
while  making  a  substantial  gain  is  irrelevant  unless  the 
August  2001  seller  somehow  conspired  with  Boeing  to 
sell  an  artificially  underpriced  home.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  such  a  conspiracy  theory.  In  addition, 
the  Northern  Virginia  real  estate  market  was  booming 
at  the  time,  and  annual  10  percent  increases  in  home 
values  were  the  norm.  Finally,  Judy  occupied  the  house 
he  purchased,  indicating  he  was  buying  it  for  himself. 


Individuals  should  guard  against  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest— which  need  not  be  of  the  magnitude  of  a  house 
transaction.  For  example,  do  you  meet  alone  with  a  ven¬ 
dor  at  the  end  of  every  quarter  just  before  a  big  order  is 
placed?  There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  doing  so,  but  the 
natural  inclination  for  someone  observing  the  behavior 
is  to  suspect  that  some  illegal  business  may  be  going 
on.  Instead  of  meeting  alone,  think  about  taking  some¬ 
one  with  you  as  an  observer,  or  use  it  as  a  training  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  less  experienced  employee.  By  increas¬ 
ing  transparency  in  your  individual  activities,  you  may 
reduce  the  apparent  conflict. 


be  depicted  in  the  lower  levels  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
By  keeping  the  focus  on  process,  we  can  better  ensure 
interoperability  and  minimize  the  amount  of  stove-piped 
system  solutions.  Bottom  line:  For  the  process  to  rule  the 
show,  organizational  bias  has  to  go. 

Level-of-War  Bias 

This  bias  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  military 
organizations  and  the  systems  that  support  them  are  par¬ 
titioned  into  two  levels:  the  operational  and  the  tactical. 
The  operational  level  focuses  on  what,  where,  when,  and 
how  forces  will  be  organized,  integrated,  and  employed 
to  achieve  strategic  goals.  These  are  higher-order  activi¬ 
ties  that  primarily  guide  and  govern  the  activities  of  the 
tactical  level.  The  tactical  level  focuses  on  lower-level  ac¬ 


tivities,  specifically  the  execution  of  specific  missions.  Or¬ 
ganizations  are  formed  at  this  level  and  usually  report  to 
an  operational  level  headquarters  or  operating  center.  Al¬ 
though  the  levels  are  relatively  easy  to  differentiate  and 
understand,  real  processes  do  not  restrict  themselves  to 
these  human-created  divisions.  As  network  capabilities 
increase  and  organizations  are  pushed  to  transform  into 
more  streamlined  and  flatter  entities,  the  lines  between 
the  tactical  and  operational  levels  blur.  Viewing  processes 
as  a  whole  and  not  restricting  them  to  operational  or  tac¬ 
tical  lanes  only  is  essential  to  becoming  more  effective 
and  is  a  main  aspect  of  many  business  process  reengi¬ 
neering  and  Lean  methodologies.  Architects  need  to  re¬ 
alize  this  and  recognize  when  individuals  speak  and  think 
with  a  level-of-war  bias.  For  example,  talking  to  someone 
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at  a  command  headquarters 
will  often  center  on  operational- 
level  systems  and  processes. 

Talking  with  those  at  the 
squadron  or  company  level  will 
often  result  in  tactical-level  em¬ 
phasis.  But  unlike  these  con¬ 
versations,  operational  and  tac¬ 
tical  processes  do  not  operate 
in  isolation,  and  neither  should 
their  architectures.  The  archi¬ 
tect  must  see  these  biases  and 
seek  the  whole  picture  process 
and  then  pick  the  right  level  of 
abstraction.  Therefore,  to  con¬ 
fine  the  architecture  to  only  one 
level  of  war  can  make  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  poor. 

Hollow  Transfer  Activities 

Using  the  DoDAF,  operational  activities  are  often  mod¬ 
eled  using  integrated  definition  (IDEF)  methods,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  IDEFO  (pronounced  IDEF-zero)  function  model¬ 
ing  method.  IDEF  models  were  originally  developed  for 
process  modeling  involving  physical  production  tasks  such 
as  manufacturing,  in  which  material  assets  (outputs)  are 
produced  using  raw  materials  (inputs)  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  resources,  facilities,  and  manpower  (mechanisms), 
subject  to  the  manufacturing  rules  and  procedures  (con¬ 
trols).  IDEFO  function  modeling  has  since  been  adopted 
for  other  applications  such  as  business  process  modeling 
and  DoDAF. 

When  using  IDEFO  for  DoDAF  activity  modeling,  an  in¬ 
teresting  problem  arises  when  dealing  with  information 
transfer  activities.  Many  functions  within  larger  processes 
involve  activities  that  simply  move  information  or  prod¬ 
ucts  from  one  location  or  node  to  another.  Architects  may 
find  themselves  creating  many  of  the  same  types  of  in¬ 
formation  transfer  activities,  some  inferred  and  some 
specifically  outlined  in  governing  publications.  These  ac¬ 
tivities  are  easily  found  in  terms  such  as  obtain,  receive, 
transmit,  issue,  distribute,  submit,  store,  and  others.  We 
call  these  activities  “hollow”  transfer  activities.  They  are 
hollow  because  they  do  not  contain  a  transformation  func¬ 
tion  that  produces  a  new  and  unique  output.  They  are 
transfer  activities  because  they  simply  move  information 
from  one  location  to  another.  The  information  content  is 
not  changed  or  transformed  in  any  way;  it  is  merely  trans¬ 
ferred  or  made  available  to  support  other  activities  or 
functions. 

The  question  of  how  an  architect  should  show  these  types 
of  activities  within  IDEFO  and  other  modeling  methods 
generates  considerable  debate  in  the  modeling  commu¬ 
nity.  Some  IDEFO  and  other  modeling  purists  would  argue 
that  the  “obtain  information”  activity  should  not  be  shown 


because  it  does  not  show  a 
transformation.  Others  would 
argue  that  the  discussion  is 
somewhat  trivial  or  should  be 
left  to  system  views,  not  oper¬ 
ational  activities.  But  there  is  a 
danger,  depending  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  architecture,  in  leav¬ 
ing  these  activities  out  of  op¬ 
erational  views. 

For  example,  Figure  2  shows 
two  activity  models  depicting 
the  same  mission-tasking 
process.  A  mission  objective  is 
received,  analyzed,  and  broken 
down  into  one  or  more  mission 
tasks,  which  are  distributed  to 
mission  planners  and  then 
used  as  controls  to  help  create  a  mission  plan.  This  same 
process  could  occur  within  a  single  room  or  in  different 
locations  across  the  world.  The  top  model  in  the  figure 
shows  the  “distribute  task  to  planners”  hollow  transfer 
activity.  The  bottom  model  does  not.  In  the  top  model, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  transfer  activity  has  visibility. 
But  again,  it  is  hollow  because  there  is  no  transformation; 
the  output  is  the  same  as  the  control.  The  “mission  task” 
control  is  also  the  “mission  task”  output.  By  showing  the 
hollow  transfer  activity,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  “distrib¬ 
ute  task  to  planners”  activity  must  occur,  and  there  should 
be  a  mechanism  (person  or  technology)  assigned  to  it.  A 
missing  mechanism  could  show  a  gap  in  capabilities,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  “distribute  task  to  planners”  activity  can 
take  significant  time  and  resources. 

The  bottom  model  does  not  include  the  “distribute  task 
to  planners”  activity.  It  is  more  precise  and  focuses  on 
the  core  activities  that  are  not  distribution  functions.  As 
such,  there  are  no  hollow  transfer  activities  depicted. 
From  this  model,  it  would  be  easy  to  overlook  output  dis¬ 
tribution  activities  and  the  mechanisms  that  execute  them. 
In  simple  terms,  one  could  model  a  process  but  not  see 
its  distribution  pitfalls  and  thus  not  ensure  the  right  in¬ 
formation  gets  to  the  right  people.  If  the  operational  ac¬ 
tivities  do  not  include  the  transfer  activities,  systems  and 
their  functions  may  not  be  appropriately  visible.  Elimi¬ 
nating  hollow  transfer  activities  may  also  not  accurately 
capture  what  could  be  the  most  time-  and  resource-in¬ 
tensive  activities  within  an  enterprise. 

Ultimately,  if  the  purpose  of  the  architecture  includes  en¬ 
suring  the  right  information  or  product  gets  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time,  or  mapping  existing  real-world, 
constraint-based  and  location-dependent  processes,  it  is 
essential  that  hollow  transfer  activities  be  represented  in 
some  form.  That  may  mean  altering  existing  modeling 
techniques  or  investigating  new  methods  to  answer  the 


FIGURE  2.  Activity  Diagram  Show¬ 
ing  Hollow  Activity. 


System  A  System  B 
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You’ve  just  finished  reading  an  article  in  Defense 
ATSeL,  and  you  have  something  to  add  from  your 
own  experience.  Or  maybe  you  have  an  opposing 
viewpoint. 

Don’t  keep  it  to  yourself — share  it  with  other 
Defense  ATSeL  readers  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
editor.  We’ll  print  your  comments  in  our  “From 
Our  Readers”  department  and  possibly  ask  the 
author  to  respond. 


critical  questions.  How  an  architecting  team  deals  with 
this  can  be  critical,  especially  considering  the  growing 
importance  of  interoperable  and  net-centric  architectures. 
The  failure  to  make  certain  activities  visible  within  an  op¬ 
erational  architecture  can  influence  where  future  in¬ 
vestment  and  existing  resources  are  spent.  Failure 
to  model  transfer  activities  properly  or  make  them 
visible  for  analysis  can  inadvertently  further  DoD  in¬ 
teroperability  and  information-distribution  problems. 
Therefore,  it  is  critical  to  examine  hollow  transfer  activ¬ 
ities  to  prevent  distribution  problems  and  lack  of  inter¬ 
operability. 

To  Wrap  it  Up 

In  summary,  we  have  proposed  the  following  heuristics 
in  order  to  help  overcome  and  avert  problems  when  de¬ 
veloping  joint  operational  architectures: 

■  Lack  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  equals  architecture 
pain.  A  readily  available  network  of  subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts  makes  the  architecture  relevant. 

■  To  have  a  joint  vocabulary,  use  the  joint  dictionary.  Seek 
a  common  understandable  vocabulary  by  referencing 
joint  standards  and  the  joint  dictionary. 

■  When  defining  a  joint  process  stalls,  there  needs  to  be 
a  process  owner  to  make  firm  calls.  When  establishing 
an  enterprise-wide  operational  architecture,  there  needs 
to  be  one  boss  to  overcome  irreconcilable  differences 
across  stakeholders. 

■  Abstract  too  high— the  models  can  lie;  abstract  too  low- 
one  gets  lost  in  the  flow.  Architect  at  the  level  of  ab¬ 
straction  that  provides  the  answers  sought. 

■  For  the  process  to  rule  the  show,  organizational  bias  has 
to  go.  People  tend  to  think  “organization”  first,  not 
“process,”  and  architecture  models  should  be  created 
independent  of  the  organization. 

■  To  confine  the  architecture  to  only  one  level  of  war  can 
make  the  architecture  poor.  Follow  the  process  and  in¬ 
formation  flows;  do  not  limit  context  to  operational  or 
tactical  level  if  not  a  necessary  constraint. 

■  Critically  examine  hollow  transfer  activities  to  prevent 
distribution  problems  and  lack  of  interoperability.  Be 
critical  of  hollow  transfer  activities  and  ensure  they  have 
the  appropriate  visibility  in  order  to  prevent  and  ad¬ 
dress  capability  gaps. 


If  you  don’t  have  time  to  write  an  entire  article,  a 
letter  in  Defense  ATSeL  is  a  good  way  to  get  your 
point  across  to  the  acquisition,  technology,  and 
logistics  workforce. 


As  systems  increase  in  complexity,  the  architect’s  job  will 
continue  to  be  tested.  These  simple  heuristics  can  help 
increase  interoperability  and  the  gains  produced  from  ar¬ 
chitectural  development  in  the  DoD. 


E-mail  letters  to  the  managing  editor: 
defenseat&l@dau.mil. 

Defense  AT8eL  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  for  length 
and  to  refuse  letters  that  are  deemed  unsuitable  for 
publication. 


The  authors  welcome  comments  and  questions. 
Contact  them  at  todd.wieser@hurlburt.af.mil, 
gregory . j .miller@pentagon.af.mil,  aaron.piepkorn@ 
pentagon .  af .  mil ,  j  ames .  kennedy  @  pentagon .  af .  mil , 
robert.mills@afit.edu,  and  john.colombi@afit.edu. 
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In  the  News 

ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (JUNE  16,  2006) 

ARMY  BEGINS  ASSESSMENT  OF  NEW 
LAND  WARRIOR  SYSTEM 

he  Army  is  conducting  an  extensive  operational 
assessment  of  the  Land  Warrior  and  Mounted 
Warrior  Soldier  Systems  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  this 
summer.  Land  Warrior,  developed  by  Program  Executive 
Office  Soldier,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  combines  computers, 
lasers,  navigation  modules,  radios,  and  other  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  equipment  to  improve  soldiers’  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  on  the  battlefield,  their  situational 
awareness,  and,  ultimately,  their  ability  to  fight  effec¬ 
tively  and  survive.  Mounted  Warrior,  designed  for  com¬ 
bat  vehicle  crewmen,  includes  communications  and  dis¬ 
plays  that  will  improve  situational  awareness  on  or  off 
the  vehicle. 

The  4th  Battalion,  9th  Infantry  Regiment,  4th  Stryker 
Brigade  Combat  Team,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  assessment,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Army  Infantry  Center  and  Program  Executive  Office  Sol¬ 


dier,  from  May  through  September  2006.  Col.  Richard 
Hansen,  project  manager  Soldier  Warrior,  explained  the 
reason  for  the  assessment:  “In  late  2004,  the  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  Center  conducted  a  side-by-side  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Land  Warrior-equipped  soldiers  and  currently 
equipped  soldiers  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  This  squad-level 
operational  assessment  demonstrated  that  Land  Warrior 
capabilities  do  improve  the  combat  effectiveness  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  small  units  engaged  in  dismounted  operations.” 

The  battalion  is  being  equipped  with  440  Land  Warrior 
systems  and  1 47  Mounted  Warrior  Systems  for  the  as¬ 
sessment.  Equipping  and  training  ran  May  1 5  through 
June  16.  Assessment  exercises  and  activities  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  September  2006.  The  assessment  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  provide  significant  insights  about  Land  War¬ 
rior  and  Mounted  Warrior  combat  effectiveness,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures. 

Hansen  noted  that  many  improvements  are  the  result 
of  feedback  from  soldiers:  “Soldiers  have  been  positive 
so  far  concerning  benefits  from  Land  Warrior  capabili¬ 
ties  and  continue  to  provide  us  valuable  feedback  to  im¬ 
prove  the  system  for  the  Limited  User  Test  this  Septem¬ 
ber.” 

For  more  information  on  the  Land  Warrior  and  Mounted 
Warrior  Systems,  visit  <http://www.peosoldier.army.mil  > 
or  contact  Debi  Dawson,  703-704-2802. 


Soldiers  participate  in  Land  Warrior  Training, 
Image  courtesy  PEO  Soldier. 
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MARINE  SQUADRON  WRENCHES  UP 
SPEED,  EFFICIENCY  (JULY  6,  2006) 

Lance  Cpl.  Karim  Delgado ,  USMC 

ARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION  FUTENMA,  OKI¬ 
NAWA,  Japan — Marine  Aviation  Logistics 
Squadron  36  implemented  a  new  process 
aimed  at  increasing  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  all  lo¬ 
gistics  within  the  squadron. 

The  system,  Enterprise  AIRSpeed,  integrates  modern  so¬ 
lutions  for  business  practices  used  by  major  corporations 
such  as  Boeing,  General  Electric,  and  Microsoft,  and  ap¬ 
plies  them  to  a  military  environment. 

The  solutions  are  founded  on  the  business  theory  that 
the  sum  of  something’s  parts  are  of  greater  value  than 
its  whole,  and  continuous  improvement  should  be  de¬ 
manded  from  every  part  of  an  organization. 

The  new  system  will  reduce  the  amount  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  necessary  to  complete  logistics  projects,  according 
to  Staff  Sgt.  Billy  Carter,  a  fixed-wing  aircraft  power  plants 
mechanic  with  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Squadron  36. 
One  example  is  how  the  squadron  repairs  an  engine. 
Prior  to  the  implementation  of  AIRSpeed,  the  Marines 
from  the  power  plant  section  focused  on  repairing  only 
the  discrepancy  noted  by  the  ground  crew  who  pulled 
the  engine  from  the  aircraft. 

The  problem  created  by  this  process  of  troubleshooting 
a  single  component  is  that  it  could  lead  to  several  costly 
repairs  and  engine  checks  before  maintainers  identified 
the  exact  defect,  Carter  said. 

With  the  new  process  in  place,  they  disassemble  the  en¬ 
tire  engine  and  service  or  replace  each  part  before  re¬ 
building  and  returning  the  engine  to  the  supply  system. 
Though  the  overhaul  may  appear  more  time  consuming 
and  costly,  it  is  more  effective  because  Marines  are  able 
to  fix  the  problem  with  the  engine  and  repair  other  dis¬ 
crepancies  that  may  not  be  immediately  visible,  he  said. 
The  squadron  began  using  the  AIRSpeed  system  June  5, 
after  officers  and  staff  noncommissioned  officers  came 
back  to  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Squadron  36  from  state¬ 
side  classes  on  the  system. 

The  leaders  passed  on  the  knowledge  to  their  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  in  charge,  who  went  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  sections  to  get  the  junior  enlisted  Marines  in¬ 
volved,  according  to  Capt.  John  Digiovanni,  the  avionics 
officer  of  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Squadron  36.  “It’s 
those  Marines  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  shops,”  Di- 


u.s.  Marine  Lance  Cpls.  Kenneth  Sobecki  (top)  and  Robert 
Schultz,  both  fixed-wing  aircraft  power  plant  mechanics, 
work  on  an  engine  part  of  the  KC-130  Hercules  aircraft  at 
the  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Squadron  36  airframe  shop, 
June  28,  2006.  Photograph  by  Lance  Cpl.  Bryan  A.  Peterson,  USMC. 


giovanni  said.  “They’re  the  ones  who  use  the  current  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment,  so  they’ll  be  able  to  make  the  most 
difference  in  improving  the  way  the  squadron  works  as 
a  whole.” 

The  system  will  enhance  mission  success  by  standard¬ 
izing  practices  throughout  the  squadron  and  eliminating 
unnecessary  steps.  This  will  also  allow  units  with  the 
squadron  to  transfer  equipment  quickly  and  efficiently, 
said  Maj.  Jack  G.  Abate,  the  Marine  Aviation  Logistics 
Squadron  36  aircraft  maintenance  officer. 

“It’s  a  disciplined  methodology  whose  purpose  is  to  keep 
us  all  on  the  same  page,”  he  said. 

Delgado  is  assigned  to  Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Butler ;  Ok¬ 
inawa,  Japan, 
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DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY  PRESS 
RELEASE  (JULY  5,  2006) 

DLA-FEMA  TEAM  “EXERCISED,  READY 
TO  GO” 

ort  Belvoir,  Va.— Although  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  had  a  major  positive  impact  in  relief  ef¬ 
forts  after  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  in  2005, 
the  agency  achieved  success  with  minimum  notice  be¬ 
forehand,  according  to  director  Vice  Adm.  Keith  W.  Lip- 
pert.  The  DLA  director  says  last  year’s  fortunate  outcome 
has  resulted  in  a  planned,  streamlined,  well-funded  team 
ready  to  respond  when  called. 

DLA’s  partnering  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment  Agency  was  a  highlight  of  the  admiral’s  keynote 
address  at  the  Defense  Partnering  and  Alliances  Con¬ 
ference  June  26-28  in  Arlington,  Va.  Bernadette  L.  White- 
head,  program  manager  for  performance-based  logis¬ 
tics  at  DLA,  also  addressed  the  conference  and  talked 
about  the  agency’s  participation  in  performance-based 
logistics.  The  meeting’s  purpose  was  described  as  look¬ 
ing  at  how  public  and  private  sectors  can  work  together 
to  weed  out  inefficiencies  in  the  supply  chain. 

Lippert  latched  onto  that  point,  recalling  how  an  off-the- 
cuff,  complex  working  arrangement  with  FEMA,  devised 
within  days  of  Katrina’s  catastrophic  landfall,  still  man¬ 
aged  to  deliver  $409  million  worth  of  supplies  to  the  dev¬ 
astated  Gulf  Coast. 

He  predicted  that  this  year  will  be  different.  If  DLA’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  2005  hinged  on  good  fortune,  Lippert  said,  this 
year’s  support  during  what  might  be  another  busy  hur¬ 
ricane  season  will  succeed  through  the  work  of  experts 
already  in  place,  drawing  from  lessons  learned  after  the 
last  disastrous  storms. 

In  the  wake  of  Katrina  and  Rita,  DLA  delivered  millions 
of  Meals  Ready  to  Eat,  or  MREs  (the  high-calorie  meals 
designed  for  soldiers  in  combat  operations)  as  well  as 
lower  calorie  commercial  ready-to-eat  meals  for  FEMA. 
Unfortunately,  Lippert  recalled,  that  drew  down  DLA’s 
MRE  inventory  “to  a  point  I  was  not  comfortable  with” 
until  after  producers  surged  to  restore  supplies. 

There  were  also  issues  with  transport  and  in-transit  “vis¬ 
ibility”  of  supplies  sent  into  the  region.  “When  you  ship 
a  truck  full  of  supplies,”  Lippert  said,  “you  would  like  to 
know  where  that  materiel  is  at  all  times.” 


The  upshot  of  DLA’s  and  FEMA’s  newfound  dependence 
on  each  other  was  a  series  of  meetings  that  have  been 
held  since  November.  Both  agencies  wanted  to  see  how 
they  could  collectively  work  together. 

Contrasting  last  year’s  convoluted  effort  with  how  the 
agencies  have  agreed  to  work  together  this  year,  Lippert 
first  displayed  a  virtual  “spaghetti”  of  lines  and  boxes 
depicting  last  year’s  DLA’s  approval  chain  for  FEMA  sup¬ 
port.  “I’ll  let  you  chew  on  that  for  a  minute,”  the  admi¬ 
ral  said  to  the  audience. 

Then  he  showed  the  new  DLA-FEMA  working  relation¬ 
ship,  streamlined  into  a  three-segment,  interlinked  sup¬ 
ply  chain,  the  emphasis  placed  on  rapid,  direct  crisis  re¬ 
sponse.  Since  May,  Lippert  added,  DLA  has  sent  people 
to  FEMA  as  part  of  a  full-time  working  group.  The  agen¬ 
cies’  partnering  agreement  has  also  let  DLA  put  materiel 
on  the  shelf  earmarked  for  FEMA  support.  For  its  part, 
FEMA  has  provided  almost  $95  million  to  DLA  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  hurricane  season. 

The  DLA  director  said  the  agency  has  also  hired  75  peo¬ 
ple  at  Defense  Supply  Center  San  Joaquin,  Calif.,  and 
Red  River  Defense  Distribution  Depot,  Texas,  to  set  up 
a  moveable  distribution  depot  to  direct  all  materiel  from 
DLA.  “We’ve  exercised  this  team,”  Lippert  said.  “They’re 
in  place  and  ready  to  go.” 

Beyond  FEMA,  the  admiral  also  emphasized  DLA’s  part¬ 
nering  with  industry  and  the  military  services.  He  pointed 
to  performance-based  logistics  milestones  in  the  agency’s 
work  with  Northrop  Grumman,  the  Army’s  future  com¬ 
bat  system,  and  Kelly  Aviation  Center  as  DLA  works  with 
its  industry  partners.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  DLA  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  engaged  with  its  military  customers, 
placing  102  customer  service  representatives  side  by  side 
in  the  field  with  the  warfighters.  “Our  goal  is  customer 
support  and  customer  assessment  to  make  sure  we’re 
doing  better  and  better,”  Lippert  said. 

Media  Contact:  Marcia  Klein ,  (703)  767-5064  or 
marcia.klein@dla.mil 

ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (JULY  10,  2006) 

EQUIPMENT  REUTILIZATION  SAVES 
TAXPAYER  DOLLARS 

Sgt.  Waine  D.  Haley,  USA 

IKRIT,  Iraq— Supply  specialists  at  Contingency 
Operating  Base  Speicher  can  now  supply  their 
soldiers  with  needed  equipment  and  save  tax¬ 
payers  money  at  the  same  time. 


si 
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Soldiers  turn  in  equipment  they  no  longer  need  to  the  DRMO  at  Contingency  Operating  Base  Speicher  near  Tikrit,  Iraq. 
Photograph  courtesy  DRMO,  Contingency  Operating  Base  Speicher. 


The  Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Office  opened 
for  business  last  month  near  Tikrit. 

The  DRMO  redistributes  or  disposes  excess  or  damaged 
property  and  supplies  no  longer  needed  by  military  units. 
The  inventory  ranges  from  air  conditioners  and  vehicles 
to  clothing  and  computers. 

The  impact  on  units  in  and  around  COB  Speicher  is  al¬ 
ready  showing. 

“DRMO  has  been  a  great  help  throughout  our  deploy¬ 
ment,”  said  Capt.  Andy  Baker,  company  commander  for 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  3rd  Special 
Troops  Battalion,  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division. 

“Since  arriving  in  Iraq,  my  company  has  constantly  re¬ 
ceived  the  newest  and  best  equipment  the  Army  has  to 
offer,  rendering  obsolete  many  of  the  items  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  unit  we  took  over  from,”  Baker  said. 
“DRMO  has  helped  ease  the  burden  of  accounting  for 


property  that  we  don’t  need  and  allowed  us  to  turn  it  in 
a  timely  fashion.” 

War  and  contingency  operations  generate  considerable 
amounts  of  refuse,  damaged  property,  and  hazardous 
waste.  Such  items  must  be  handled  and  disposed  of  prop¬ 
erly.  DRMO’s  purpose  is  to  make  sure  all  efforts  are  made 
to  reutilize  or  demilitarize  militarily  significant  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  current  DRMO  team  is  made  up  of  members  from 
all  Services  as  well  as  civilians. 

“We  established  the  working  plans  for  running  a  DRMO 
yard  and  a  fully  functional  facility  at  Speicher  by  work¬ 
ing  with  the  101  st  Airborne  Division,”  said  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  Capt.  Raul  Trevino.  “The  work  had  long  tedious 
hours,  over  100°  weather,  and  hostile  terrain  ...  but  we 
got  it  done.” 

Haley  writes  for  the  133rd  Mobile  Public  Affairs  Detach¬ 
ment. 
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MARINE  CORPS  NEWS  (JULY  12,  2006) 

MARINES  “EYE”  UNMANNED  AERIAL 
VEHICLE  CAPABILITIES 

ENTRAL  COMMAND  THEATER  OF  OPERA¬ 
TION — Marines  serving  with  Battalion  Landing 
Team  1st  Battalion,  8th  Marine  Regiment,  24th 
Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Special  Operations  Capable), 
trained  with  the  X-63  “Dragon-Eye”  unmanned  aerial 
vehicle  June  11 ,  as  part  of  a  training  exercise  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Command  theater  of  operation. 

The  bungee-cord-launched  “Dragon-Eye”  provides  or¬ 
ganic  aerial  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  at  the  small- 
unit  level,  giving  Marine  units  the  opportunity  to  observe 
real-time  enemy  movements  beyond  their  traditional  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Whisper-quiet  and  weighing  less  than  five  pounds,  the 
“Dragon-Eye”  is  able  to  navigate  pre-assigned  waypoints 
via  a  global  positioning  system  while  transmitting  data— 
either  still  images  or  video— to  a  two-man  control  sta¬ 
tion. 

Capable  of  low-light  operation  and  with  a  wingspan  of 
just  1 8  centimeters,  the  drone  can  sustain  flight  for  ap¬ 
proximately  60  minutes.  And  because  of  its  relative  low 
cost,  it  can  be  fielded  to  Marines  in  large  numbers. 

The  effective  deployment  of  the  unmanned  aerial  vehi¬ 
cle  is  able  to  transform  a  small  tactical  unit  into  an  all- 
seeing  machine  of  war,  while  supplying  aerial  surveil¬ 
lance  and  intelligence  that  can  keep  patrols  and  convoys 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(JULY  19,  2006) 

ARMY  MOVING  TOWARD  MORE  JOINT, 
CAPABLE  AIRCRAFT 

Donna  Miles 

WASHINGTON— The  idea  of  the  Services  op¬ 
erating  jointly  with  fewer  aircraft  platforms 
that  share  common  features  is  the  key  to  the 
modernization  effort  taking  place  throughout  the  mili¬ 
tary  aviation  community,  the  Army  Aviation  director  said 
here  yesterday. 

Army  Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Mundt  called  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  jointness  a  key  driver  in  aviation  modernization 
programs.  “It’s  critical  we  work  together.  It’s  a  joint  world,” 
he  said.  “There  is  no  way  that  this  nation  can  afford  for 
everybody  to  have  their  own  specific  capabilities  and  be 
redundant  across  the  board.” 


But  Mundt  told  Pentagon  reporters  he’s  concerned  by 
budget  cuts  being  eyed  by  Congress  that  threaten  to  set 
back  the  first  major  step  toward  that  goal.  These  cuts 
could  delay,  by  as  long  as  two  years,  production  of  the 
Joint  Cargo  Aircraft  and  ultimately  drive  up  the  price,  he 
said. 

They  could  also  affect  another  major  Army  aviation  pro¬ 
gram:  the  Armored  Reconnaissance  Helicopter,  he  said. 
“It’s  like  a  self-licking  ice  cream  cone.  I  don’t  know  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  describe  it,”  he  said.  “If  you  take  money  out 
of  the  program,  you  have  to  increase  the  schedule  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  buy  everything  you  want  within  the  same 
timeframe.  If  you  increase  the  schedule,  you  increase 
the  cost  ...  because  if  you  don’t  buy  it  today,  it  doesn’t 
get  cheaper  tomorrow.  The  cost  goes  up.” 

Initially,  the  RAH-66  Comanche  helicopter  was  the  cen¬ 
terpiece  of  the  Army’s  modernization  effort,  but  that  pro¬ 
ject  got  scrapped  in  February  2004.  Funds  from  the  Co¬ 
manche  program  got  channeled  into  other  aviation 
projects,  including  the  Joint  Cargo  Aircraft. 

The  JCA,  being  developed  jointly  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  will  replace  multiple  other  fixed-wing  platforms — 
the  Army  C-23  Sherpa,  C-26  Metroliner  and  C-l  2  Huron, 
and  for  some  smaller  missions,  the  Air  Force  C-l  30  Her¬ 
cules.  The  request  for  proposals  for  the  new  aircraft  is 
currently  on  the  streets,  Mundt  said,  and  the  Army  hopes 
to  begin  adding  the  first  JCAs  to  its  fleet  in  fiscal  2007. 

Mundt  said  a  memorandum  of  agreement  signed  last 
month  by  the  two  Services  to  pave  the  way  ahead  for 
the  aircraft’s  development  defies  all  who  said  it  would 
never  happen.  “Against  everybody  who  said  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  will  never  sign  an  MOA  to  go  to  the  same 
aircraft,  we  did  it,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  different  world  today. 
...  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  talk  from  a  joint  environ¬ 
ment,  joint  concept,  so  that’s  exactly  what ...  Joint  Cargo 
Aircraft  does.” 

Capable  of  landing  and  taking  off  on  a  very  short  run¬ 
way,  the  JCA  will  be  critical  to  providing  supplies  to  for¬ 
ward-deployed  troops,  Mundt  said.  With  JCA,  the  Army 
could  fly  into  29  additional  airfields  in  Iraq  and  another 
10  airfields  in  Afghanistan. 

“Which  means  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines 
would  not  be  on  the  roads  driving,”  Mundt  said.  “We 
would  not  be  flying  the  wings  off  the  CH-47s  that  we’re 
already  under-resourced  on.” 
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The  0295  Joint  Cargo  Aircraft,  to  be  used  in  the  U.S.  Army’s  Early  User  Survey  evaluation  for  its  JCA  mission,  is  displayed  July 
1 8  at  the  Royal  International  Air  Tattoo,  RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom.  Photograph  courtesy  Raytheon/EADS  CASA  North  America. 


The  JCA  will  absorb  much  of  the  stress  being  placed  on 
the  Army’s  CH-47  helicopter  fleet,  which  has  amassed 
almost  1 .2  million  flight  hours  since  October  2001 . 

“That’s  a  lot  of  hours,  four  to  five  times  the  number  of 
hours  we  normally  would  accrue  on  any  one  of  these 
platforms,”  Mundt  said.  “CH-47s  have  been  serving  us 
forever  [and  are  an]  exceptional  platform.  But  we  are  lit¬ 
erally  flying  the  wings  off  them.” 

The  JCA  offers  another  benefit  over  the  Sherpa;  it  can  fly 
above  10,000  feet  without  supplemental  oxygen,  so  it’s 
able  to  be  used  for  medical  evacuation.  The  Army  cur¬ 
rently  pays  contractors  to  perform  this  service  in 
Afghanistan. 

Another  major  modernization  program,  the  Armored 
Reconnaissance  Helicopter,  will  replace  the  aging  and 
overtaxed  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  fleet,  Mundt  said.  Each 
OH-58D  currently  flies  about  70  hours  a  month  vs.  the 
14  hours  a  month  it  was  designed  for,  he  said. 

“The  Armored  Reconnaissance  Helicopter  is  a  much 
more  powerful,  much  more  capable  [aircraft]  with  bet¬ 
ter  sensors  [and]  platform  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do,” 
he  said.  It  features  a  larger,  enhanced  engine,  upgraded 
tail  rotor,  and  improved  glass  cockpit. 


The  Army  awarded  a  contract  to  Bell  Helicopter  Textron 
Inc.,  for  delivery  of  38  of  the  new  ARH  aircraft  by  fiscal 
2008,  with  an  additional  300  to  de  delivered  by  fiscal 
2013. 

ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (JULY  20,  2006) 

LEAN  SIX  SIGMA  EASES  FISCAL 
CONSTRAINT  CHALLENGES 

Beth  Reece 

ASHINGTON — As  commanders  throughout 
the  Army  look  for  ways  to  cut  operating  costs, 
business  practices  of  Lean  Six  Sigma  are  re¬ 
ducing  expenses  and  improving  productivity  throughout 
manufacturing,  contracting,  administrative  services,  and 
even  recruiting. 

“People  will  say,  ‘We’re  in  the  Army;  we’re  not  a  busi¬ 
ness,”’  said  Col.  Mike  Petrash,  deputy  commander  for 
the  96th  Regional  Readiness  Command  in  Utah.  “I  would 
counter  that  and  say  every  time  we  do  a  transaction, 
every  time  we  promote  a  soldier,  pay  a  soldier,  supply  a 
soldier,  or  move  that  soldier  from  point  A  to  point  B,  that 
is  a  business  transaction.” 

Lean  Six  Sigma  is  a  combination  of  two  business-im¬ 
provement  systems,  Lean  and  Six  Sigma.  Lean  refers  to 
the  reduction  of  waste,  or  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
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sary  steps  to  increase  speed  and  productivity.  Six  Sigma 
is  the  reduction  of  variance  to  improve  system  perfor¬ 
mance.  Together,  they  free  up  resources  and  help  ensure 
quality  equipment  and  services  are  quickly  provided  to 
soldiers. 

Strides  made  through  LSS  practices  may  best  be  seen 
on  manufacturing  and  repair  floors  such  as  at  Red  River 
Army  Depot,  Texas. 

“We’re  getting  tremendous  payback  because  of  Lean  Six 
Sigma.  We  saved,  last  year  alone,  $30  million  on  our 
Humvee  line,”  said  Army  Col.  Douglas  J.  Evans,  depot 
commander.  “It’s  not  only  in  dollars  but  also  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  that  we  can  get  to  the  soldiers  who  need 
them.” 

The  facility  can  now  turn  out  32  mission-ready  Humvees 
a  day,  compared  to  three  a  week  in  2004. 

LSS  is  also  reforming  administrative  services  and  human 
resources. 

“When  our  team  took  a  look  at  awards  processing,  we 
found  that  on  average  it  was  taking  90  days  from  when 
we  got  a  request  for  an  award  in,  to  when  the  award  was 
published.  By  taking  a  look  at  our  process  and  reducing 
our  cycle  time,  we’ve  been  able  to  reduce  that  to  21  days,” 
said  Army  Col.  Lori  M.  Dupuis,  chief  of  staff  for  the  96th 
Regional  Readiness  Command  in  Utah. 

In  charge  of  nearly  6,500  soldiers  in  65  units  through¬ 
out  six  states,  the  96th  RRC  has  used  Lean  Six  Sigma  to 
also  reduce  the  deployment  preparation  time  for  a  bat¬ 
tle-rostered  unit  from  30  days  down  to  just  three. 

“Using  the  Lean  Six  Sigma  approach,  we  went  directly 
from  defining  the  process  to  improving  it,”  said  Petrash. 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Lean  Six  Sigma 
has  improved  the  LEADS  system,  through  which  re¬ 
cruiters  receive  prospective  recruits  and  direct  them 
through  the  enlistment  process. 

Of  32  steps  taken  to  recruit  new  enlistees,  subject  mat¬ 
ter  experts  from  the  Recruiting  and  Accessions  Com¬ 
mand  determined  that  only  11  were  value  added.  And 
by  reducing  the  steps  by  66  percent,  USAREC  officials 
also  decreased  by  40  percent  the  time  it  takes  to  get  ap¬ 
plicants  through  the  process. 


“We  had  the  immediate  return  on  the  investment,  which 
was  to  cut  time  and  put  people  in  the  schools  quicker. 
We  were  able  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  waste,”  said  Army 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  4  Jack  Bailey,  chief  of  USAREC’s 
Special  Missions  Recruiting  Division. 

“But  it’s  the  intangibles,  the  impact  it  had  on  the  soldier 
in  the  field  that  was  more  customer-centric.  The  bene¬ 
fit  was  so  much  more  than  what  we  realized  inside  our 
four  walls.  It  was  just  a  huge  success  story,”  Bailey  said. 

Where  Lean  Six  Sigma  has  been  implemented,  it’s  been 
successful,  said  Mike  Kirby,  deputy  under  secretary  of 
the  Army  for  business  transformation. 

“This  is  all  in  a  backdrop  of  severe  fiscal  year  constraints, 
so  we  have  to  do  business  differently,”  said  Kirby. 

“Lean  Six  Sigma  is  a  lot  different  from  the  programs  we 
tried  to  implement  before.  It  gives  give  you  a  set  of  tools 
that  even  the  most  inexperienced  person  can  use,”  said 
George  E.  Kunkle  III,  process  optimization  manager  at 
Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  Texas.  “Initial  response  to 
Lean  Six  Sigma  may  be  resistance,  but  it  only  takes  one 
event  for  people  to  see  right  away  that  this  is  the  right 
direction.” 

At  Kunke’s  depot,  employees  decreased  the  time  it  took 
to  rebuild  the  UH-60  Blackhawk  from  256  days  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  70. 

“Lean  was  the  vehicle  that  we  needed,”  said  Clarence  L. 
Dean,  chief  of  UH-60  Blackhawk  Assembly  Branch  No. 
2.  “It  helped  us  to  really  sit  down  and  think  about  how 
we  do  our  job.” 

During  fiscal  2005,  the  Army  Materiel  Command  saw 
$110  million  in  savings  and  cost  avoidance  by  imple¬ 
menting  Lean  Six  Sigma  practices.  By  removing  waste 
and  better  controlling  output,  for  example,  Letterkenny 
Army  Depot,  Pa.,  reduced  costs  by  $11 .9  million  in  Pa¬ 
triot  air  defense  missile  system  recapitalization.  And  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal,  Ark.,  reduced  repair  cycle  time  by  90  per¬ 
cent  and  increased  its  production  of  M-40  protective 
masks  by  50  percent. 

“We  are  turning  things  around  faster  for  the  warfighter,” 
said  Gen.  Benjamin  Griffin,  commanding  general  of  Army 
Materiel  Command.  “This  is  showing  significant  savings 
and  improvement  wherever  it  has  been  implemented.” 
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But  using  Lean  Six  Sigma  principles  to  redefine 
principles  and  improve  speed,  quality,  and  cost 
requires  the  collaboration  of  both  management 
and  employees. 


“The  workers  have  to  be  enfranchised,  because 
they  understand  the  processes.  We  have  to  so¬ 
licit  their  input  on  how  to  make  their  processes 
more  lean  and  more  efficient,”  said  Kirby. 


Marc  Higgs,  process  improvement  specialist  at 
Red  River  Army  Depot,  used  his  experience  and 
knowledge  to  influence  how  Lean  Six  Sigma 
practices  would  create  improvements  at  the 
depot. 


“Lean  Six  Sigma  is  good  for  the  soldier,  it’s  good 
for  the  employee,  it’s  good  for  Red  River  Army 
Depot,  it’s  good  for  the  Army,”  he  said. 


AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS  (AUG.  1, 

2006) 

ROVER  ADDS  EXTRA  SET  OF  EYES 
TO  SKY 

Ann  Patton 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY,  Colo.— A 

demonstration  of  the  Remote  Operated  Video 
Enhanced  Receiver  during  field  training  here  on 
July  28  allowed  basic  cadets  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
an  extra  set  of  eyes  in  the  sky  is  a  critical  weapon  in  mil¬ 
itary  arsenals. 


A  basic  cadet  holds  the  controller  for  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  used 
during  a  Remote  Operated  Video  Enhanced  Receiver  demonstration 
July  28  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  The  ROVER  is  basically  a  laptop 
with  antennas  that  receive  video  captured  by  a  UAV  showing  real-time, 
nearby  dangers  and  allowing  ground  troops  to  make  quick  decisions 
regarding  air  strikes.  U.S.  Air  Force  photograph  by  Dennis  Rogers. 


Wermuth  said  geospatial  technology  and  intelligence  is 
rapidly  expanding.  As  a  response  to  that  trend,  the  acad¬ 
emy  has  changed  the  title  of  geography  major  to  a  major 
in  geospatial  science. 


“It’s  important  to  take  a  new  group  of  leaders  and  have 
them  interface  on  the  battlefield  with  real-time  heroes 
and  to  see  their  courage,  honor  and  initiative,”  said  Air 
Force  Lt.  Col.  Gregory  Harbin  of  the  ROVER  demonstra¬ 
tion  team,  which  included  decorated  combat  operators. 

The  ROVER  demo  served  as  a  mini-laboratory,  explor¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  integrating  it  into  curricula  for  mil¬ 
itary  academies  and  other  military  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  service  branches. 

Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Mike  Wermuth,  the  academy’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  geosciences,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  its  possible  curricula  integration. 

“I  thought  it  was  great,  and  I’m  sure  it  will  be  better  in 
the  future,  especially  after  presentations  at  West  Point 
and  ROTC  units  at  Ft.  Lewis,”  he  said,  pointing  out  demo 
leaders  plan  to  refine  their  presentations  after  each  site 
visit. 


The  two-year-old  ROVER  system  looks  simple.  A  laptop 
with  cables  and  wires  attached  receives  video  captured 
by  an  unmanned  aerial  vehicle.  The  video  shows  real¬ 
time,  nearby  dangers  and  helps  ground  troops  make 
quick  decisions  regarding  air  strikes.  Videos  during  the 
academy  demonstration  streamed  from  cameras  aboard 
the  small  Raven  UAV  flying  overhead. 

“This  is  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  warfare  we’re 
growing  toward,”  Air  Force  Secretary  Michael  Wynne 
said. 

He  visited  the  demo  site  in  Jacks  Valley  July  28  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  receiving  cadet  feedback  on 
the  technology’s  development. 

“It’s  like  talking  on  the  telephone,”  said  Harbin,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  609th  Combat  Operations  Squadron  at 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.  “We  see  what  the  pilots  see.” 
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Using  Global  Positioning  System  technology,  ROVER 
shortens  talk  time  describing  targets  and  coordinating 
attacks,  reducing  it  to  seconds  rather  than  minutes.  Troops 
in  the  field  can  also  receive  video  imagery  from  Preda¬ 
tor  aircraft,  C-130s  equipped  with  a  Scathe  View  imag¬ 
ing  system,  or  fighters  carrying  Sniper  targeting  pods. 

ROVER  is  highly  precise.  It  can  direct  strikes  against  in¬ 
surgents  within  75  meters  of  troops  without  endanger¬ 
ing  the  troops. 

“We  can  target  people’s  noses,”  Harbin  said. 

He  cited  an  incident  where  an  identified  insurgent  was 
riding  a  donkey.  The  insurgent  was  killed  but  his  donkey 
was  not. 

“Situational  awareness  is  the  key,”  said  Army  Maj.  David 
Bristol,  the  assistant  product  manager  for  the  Raven  UAV. 

The  system  can  operate  for  day  and  night  videos,  and  it 
can  map  and  save  images.  Images  are  captured  at  30 
frames  per  second. 

The  Raven  UAV  used  during  the  academy  demonstra¬ 
tion  looks  more  like  an  overgrown  model  airplane  than 
a  weapon.  Its  wingspan  stretches  to  only  five  feet  and 
its  length  is  a  mere  38  inches.  Made  of  Kevlar,  the  drone 
is  launched  in  minutes  by  hand  and  only  requires  a  pilot 
to  maneuver  it  and  another  person  to  monitor  incom¬ 
ing  information.  It  can  be  programmed  for  routes  and 
target  areas  or  be  flown  remotely  by  the  operator. 

The  Raven  has  45  to  60  minutes  of  flight  time  on  one 
battery.  Upon  landing,  it  hovers,  then  drops  to  the  ground 
where  it  breaks  into  pieces  to  await  for  reassembly.  The 
drone  can  travel  up  to  34  miles  per  hour  and  is  flown  to 
search  for  improvised  explosive  devices  and  perform  re¬ 
connaissance  for  patrols.  It  is  virtually  silent  in  the  air. 

At  four  and  a  half  pounds,  a  ROVER  can  be  transported 
in  a  rucksack.  Retired  Master  Sgt.  Kyle  Stanbro,  who 
served  three  tours  in  Iraq,  remembers  traveling  with  a 
ROVER  by  whatever  means  available. 

“We  moved  on  foot,  horse,  donkey,  and  vehicle,”  he  said. 
The  technology  directly  aided  in  destroying  65  enemy 
vehicles  in  six  and  a  half  hours.  “We  would  have  done 
more  but  ran  out  of  vehicles  to  target.” 


As  sophisticated  as  it  is  electronically,  ROVER  is  user- 
friendly.  Most  users  quickly  become  savvy  in  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  is  ROVER  saving  ordnance,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  it  is  saving  lives.  While  ground  forces  are  on  patrol, 
the  Raven  can  see  beyond  buildings  and  spot  terrorists 
running  to  engage  a  patrol. 

“This  is  something  that  will  simply  save  your  life,”  Harbin 
said. 

In  combat  as  well,  ROVER  can  reduce  collateral  damage. 
Stanbro  recalled  an  incident  in  Iraq  where  a  local  citizen 
reported  suspicious  activity  on  a  soccer  field.  Images 
streamed  into  the  ROVER  were  only  those  of  children 
enjoying  a  pick-up  soccer  game. 

“The  system  has  also  sparked  security  development  for 
homeland  disasters,  borders,  and  garrisons,”  Bristol  said. 

The  technology  aided  in  search  and  rescue  efforts  after 
Hurricane  Katrina  by  capturing  video  images  for  re¬ 
sponders  to  use  in  searches  for  survivors  and  assessing 
damage. 

The  ROVER  also  showed  up  at  a  Kerry  Underwood  con¬ 
cert  at  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama  and  was  launched 
from  the  top  of  a  building  for  security. 

Harbin  wants  to  see  the  ROVER  technology  integrated 
into  course  work  and  training  “sooner  than  later.” 

Military  communications  advanced  from  carrier  pigeons 
in  World  War  I  to  radio  communication  in  World  War  II. 
Both  became  institutionalized  in  terms  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

The  colonel  wants  to  see  the  same  for  video. 

“These  are  21  st  century  warriors  for  sure,”  he  said  of  the 
academy  class  of  2010,  who  will  work  with  this  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  future. 

Patton  is  with  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Public  Affairs. 

AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS  (AUG.  2,  2006) 

WYNNE:  WE  ARE  LOGISTICIANS  OF 
INFORMATION 

ASHINGTON — As  does  its  enemies,  the  Air 
Force  considers  cyberspace  a  warfighting  do¬ 
main.  The  Air  Force  has  always  been  in  the 
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business  of  flying  and  fighting  in  the  air,  and  in  past 
decades,  has  included  space  in  that  mission.  This  year 
the  Air  Force  expanded  its  mission  to  include  cyber¬ 
space— the  domain  of  information— said  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Michael  W.  Wynne,  during  the  Senior  Lead¬ 
ership  Orientation  Course  here  July  31 . 

Both  the  secretary  and  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  T. 
Michael  Moseley  addressed  SLOC  attendees. 

“You  always  wonder  what  it  is  to  be  ‘net-centric,’”  said 
Wynne.  “I  think  it’s  a  warfighting  domain.  I  see  our  en¬ 


emies  think  it’s  a  warfighting  domain.  So  let’s  make  it 
an  Air  Force  domain.” 

Air  Force  officials  cemented  cyberspace  into  its  mission 
statement  after  realizing  the  Service  was  already  heav¬ 
ily  involved  in  the  transport,  packaging,  and  protection 
of  valuable  warfighting  information. 

“It  turns  out,  we  are  the  logisticians  of  information,” 
Wynne  said.  “We  pick  it  up  everywhere,  we  send  it 
through  space,  we  get  it  up  there— like  a  pachinko  ma¬ 
chine-through  our  satellite  network,  and  back  down  to 
the  ground  station.  [We  put  it]  into  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  just  in  time,  and  we  figured  we  have  to  defend 
it.” 

The  protection  and  maintenance  of  information  systems 
involves  defending  the  nodes  of  cyberspace  to  include 
the  satellite  dishes,  satellites,  routers,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  deployment  of  new  satellite  systems.  The  Air 
Force  designs,  deploys,  and  defends  information  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  joint  warfighter  and  for  itself,  Wynne  said. 

“We  are  net-centric,  and  we  actually  deliver  and  we  de¬ 
pend  upon  cyberspace  to  get  this  done,”  he  said.  “We 
put  a  lot  of  trust  in  the  messages  we  receive  and  the  tar¬ 
geting  we  get ...  because  we  drop  stuff  from  way  up  there, 
and  we  shoot  from  huge  distances  [away] .  We  need  to 
trust  the  messaging  traffic  and  imagery  and  geolocators 
when  they  come  over  our  network.” 

Taking  on  the  domain  of  cyberspace  will  not  pull  re¬ 
sources  from  other  missions,  Wynne  said,  because  the 
Air  Force  already  has  as  many  resources  committed  to 
cyberspace  as  it  needs  and  will  simply  focus  on  the  ones 
it  has. 

“I  found  out  we  have  over  20,000  people  working  in  cy¬ 
berspace,”  he  said.  “We  are  now  ...  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  [them].  We  always  did. 
But  it  was  more  of  just  a  pickup  game.  Now  it  is  becoming 
more  organized. 

“With  the  chief  of  staff’s  support,  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction,”  he  said.  “We  are  doing  a  lot  of  scouting,  feel¬ 
ing  around,  and  forward  looking.  This  is  a  domain  the 
Air  Force  could  now  be  dominating.” 

The  secretary  also  addressed  potential  concerns  about 
cutting  manpower,  or  force  shaping,  during  wartime.  He 
said  force-shaping  efforts  will  result  in  better-managed 
resources  that  can  be  redirected  at  other  areas  of  con- 


Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Michael  W.  Wynne  speaks  to  the 
newest  group  of  brigadier  general  selectees  and  their 
spouses  during  the  Senior  Leadership  Orientation  Course  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  31 .  The  SLOC  is  held  each  year  to 
help  colonels  selected  for  promotion  transition  into  their 
role  as  a  general  officer.  The  weeklong  course  prepares 
future  generals  for  issues  they  may  encounter  when  they 
take  on  their  new  leadership  role. 

U.S.  Air  Force  photograph  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Cohen  A.  Young,  USAF. 
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cern  for  the  Air  Force,  including  recapitalization  of  the 
aircraft  fleet. 

“We  have  got  to  figure  out  how  to  make  sure  the  people 
who  are  here  in  201 5  to  2020  have  the  best  equipment 
for  the  next  fight,”  Wynne  said.  “We  need  to  offer  this 
nation  the  maximum  number  of  options  so  [it]  can  deter, 
defeat,  and  dissuade  any  enemy  over  the  next  period  of 
time.” 

Moseley  discussed  the  Air  Force’s  efforts  to  posture  it¬ 
self  for  success  in  both  the  war  on  terrorism  and  in  fu¬ 
ture  wars,  while  trying  to  avoid  mistakes  it  has  made  in 
the  past. 


The  portable,  lightweight  ventilation  system  will  help  re¬ 
duce  heat-related  injuries,  and  will  undergo  one  year  of 
assessments  by  such  soldiers  as  drivers,  military  police, 
and  machine  gunners.  Another  1,700  vests  will  be 
shipped  and  issued  to  soldiers  in  similar  units  and  duty 
positions  in  upcoming  months. 

“The  BVS  project  is  another  example  of  how  the  Army 
culture  is  changing  in  order  to  provide  warfighter  solu¬ 
tions  in  a  timely  manner,”  said  Army  Col.  Gregory  Tubbs, 
REF  director.  “It  also  provides  another  example  of  how 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  when  Army  organiza¬ 
tions  like  PEO  Soldier  and  the  Rapid  Equipping  Force 
team  to  help  the  warfighter.” 


The  Air  Force  has  67  specific  “executable  ini¬ 
tiatives”  to  help  it  achieve  its  priorities,  Mose¬ 
ley  said.  Those  initiatives  include  ensuring 
100  percent  of  uniform-wearing  airmen  are 
in  an  aerospace  expeditionary  force  bucket, 
enhancing  combat  skills  training  during  basic 
military  training,  finalizing  total  force  inte¬ 
gration  efforts,  and  expediting  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  on  programs  like  the  KC-X,  F- 
22,  and  the  joint  cargo  aircraft. 


ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (AUG.  8, 
2006) 

DEPLOYED  SOLDIERS  TEST 
BODY  VENTILATION  SYSTEM 

FORT  BELVOIR,  Va  — The  Army’s  Rapid 
Equipping  Force  (REF)  delivered  500 
body  ventilation  systems  to  heat- 
stressed  soldiers  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  last 
month. 


Army  Sgt.  Mark  Waits,  an  Mill 4  gunner  assigned  to  the  3rd  Battalion, 

29th  Field  Artillery  Regiment,  puts  on  his  individual  body  armor  with  the 
Army’s  new  body  ventilation  system  before  leaving  for  a  mission.  The  BVS 
is  an  advanced  prototype  cooling  system  that  is  being  tested  in  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  for  one  year.  U.S.  Army  photograph. 


The  general  told  course  attendees  that  the  air  forces  of 
the  past  have  failed  because  they  did  not  understand 
their  enemies,  they  were  not  interdependent  with  a  joint 
team,  they  didn’t  increase  training  and  infrastructure  to 
support  their  fights,  and  because  they  didn’t  begin  their 
fights  with  the  right  amount  of  aircraft,  munitions,  or 
support. 


The  priorities  and  initiatives  of  today’s  Air  Force,  Mose¬ 
ley  said,  are  designed  to  ensure  the  Service 
doesn’t  repeat  the  past.  The  three  priorities 
today  are  prosecuting  the  war  on  terrorism, 
developing  and  caring  for  airmen  and  their 
families,  and  recapitalizing  and  modernizing 
the  air  and  space  inventory. 


The  BVS  weighs  less  than  five  pounds  and  can  be  worn 
under  body  armor.  Air  circulates  inside  the  vest  to  in¬ 
crease  the  soldier’s  comfort  and  performance  in  hot-dry 
climates  by  significantly  increasing  the  evaporation  rate. 


The  BVS  has  two  main  components — a  ventilation  unit 
and  an  air  distribution  garment  that  looks  like  a  vest. 
The  VU,  or  blower,  is  a  battery  powered  fan  that  can  be 
attached  in  a  variety  of  positions  to  meet  the  soldier’s 
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need  and  comfort.  The  filtered  blower  system  fits  neatly 
into  a  pouch  and  is  similar  to  a  fanny  pack. 

“It  definitely  keeps  me  cool,”  said  Army  Sgt.  Mark  Waits, 
an  Mill  4  gunner  with  the  3rd  Battalion,  29th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Regiment.  “I  don’t  feel  as  fatigued  after  a  mission 
in  the  BVS.” 

The  BVS  operates  approximately  eight  hours  with  com¬ 
mercial  lithium  rechargeable  batteries,  with  a  recharge 
time  of  four  to  five  hours.  Filters  are  the  system’s  pri¬ 
mary  maintenance. 

“When  GlobalSecure  approached  us  with  their  quick, 
simple,  and  reliable  BVS  design,  I  knew  we  could  work 
with  and  count  on  the  REF  to  get  it  to  soldiers,”  said 
Army  Col.  Richard  Hansen,  director,  Project  Manager 
Soldier  Warrior. 

GlobalSecure  was  selected  among  other  vendors  for  its 
overall  quality  and  product  design,  service,  timeliness, 
and  price. 

The  Rapid  Equipping  Force  is  committed  to  working  with 
industry  and  governmental  partners  such  as  Soldier  War¬ 
rior  to  develop  versatile  equipment  that  protects  soldiers 
and  ensures  their  survivability  and  lethality. 

“If  the  warfighters  need  it,  then  I  won’t  rest  until  I  ex¬ 
plore  every  option  to  meet  those  needs,”  said  Tubbs. 

SUPPORTING  THE  WARFIGHTER  WITH 
INNOVATIVE,  COST-EFFECTIVE, 

GREENER  TECHNOLOGIES 

Gary  Leitner 

stablished  in  1 994,  the  Joint  Group  on  Pollution 
Prevention  (JG-PP)  has  been  actively  fostering  co¬ 
operation  between  the  DoD  Services,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  and  orig¬ 
inal  equipment  manufacturers  (OEMs)  in  an  effort  to 
leverage  valuable  resources  and  identify  new  channels 
for  implementing  promising  innovative  technologies  in 
response  to  weapons/space  systems  environmental  com¬ 
pliance  issues. 

Our  partnership  at  the  flag  officer  level  involves  the  mil¬ 
itary  services,  NASA,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA), 
and  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  (DCMA)  as 
needed.  At  the  request  of  industry,  it  is  chartered  by  the 
Joint  Logistics  Commanders  (JLC)  to  reduce/eliminate 


hazardous  materials,  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  mini¬ 
mize  technical  risks,  and  balance  cross-Service  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  sustainment  pollution  prevention  (P2)  issues 
and  concerns.  Through  DCMA,  projects  are  brought  to 
the  JG-PP  by  the  OEMs. 

Our  project  partnerships  include  DoD  platform  and  com¬ 
ponent  OEMs  such  as  The  Boeing  Company,  Lockheed 
Martin,  Raytheon,  Hamilton-Sundstrand,  Messier-Dowty, 
Heroux-Devtek,  Eaton  Aerospace,  and  many  others.  JG- 
PP  projects  frequently  partner  with  other  DoD  chartered 
and  ad  hoc  groups  such  as  the  Propulsion  Environmen¬ 
tal  Working  Group,  Joint  Committee  on  Aging  Aircraft 
(JCAA),  the  Hard  Chrome  Alternatives  Team,  the  Joint 
Cadmium  Alternatives  Team,  and  the  Joint  Service  Sol¬ 
vent  Substitution  Team  to  ensure  the  necessary  DoD 
weapon/space  system  and  supplier  communities  buy- 
in.  Past  and  current  projects  have  targeted  HazMat  such 
as  hexavalent  chromium  in  both  plating  processes  and 
coating  systems,  cadmium,  and  various  hazardous  sol¬ 
vents  with  successful  implementation  of  qualified  alter¬ 
native  materials.  JG-PP,  JCAA,  and  NASA  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Institute  for  Printed  Circuits  IPC,  Association 
Connecting  Electronics  Industries,  Class  3  testing,  using 
Military  Standard  MIL-STD-810  requirements  on  three 
leading  lead-free  solders  being  substituted  in  worldwide 
electronic  systems  to  aid  in  determining  potential  im¬ 
pacts  to  DoD  systems. 

Our  working  group  actively  employs  a  complementary 
set  of  collaborative  tools  to  accomplish  our  mission  and 
goals:  validation  methodology;  information/resource  bro¬ 
kering;  and  project  selection  process. 

Validation  Methodology 

We  employ  a  multi-phase  validation  methodology  to  ef¬ 
fectively  match  common  environmental  problems  within 
Services/industries  with  joint  solutions.  Our  coordination 
identifies  common  qualification  requirements  and  cost 
sharing  to  qualify  new,  improved,  environmentally  ac¬ 
ceptable  technologies  for  joint-Service  weapon  and  space 
system  applications.  The  collaboration  continues  as  part 
of  the  technology  transfer  process  with  ongoing  in¬ 
volvement  of  project  integrators  to  promote  implemen¬ 
tation  at  both  the  manufacturing,  remanufacturing,  and 
depot  maintenance  levels. 

Information/Resource  Brokering 

Our  information/resource  brokering  efforts  include  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  electronic  resource  library  that  includes  data 
on  potential  technologies,  project  information  and  goals, 
and  contacts.  Our  Web  site  originated  in  1 997  as  an  out- 
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reach  P2  resource  for  government  and  industry  for  past 
and  current  project  initiatives.  The  Web  resource  main¬ 
tains  over  2.2  gigabytes  of  data  and  hosts  over  80,000 
worldwide  Internet  visitors  annually.  In  addition,  we 
maintain  an  electronic  file  resource  with  over  10  giga¬ 
bytes  of  historical  data  to  support  ongoing  group  efforts. 

Project  Selection  Process 

To  enhance  our  project  selection  process,  we  formed  a 
project  selection  committee  composed  of  knowledge¬ 
able  people  from  the  participating  agencies  to  assess 
new  alternative  processes  and  technologies  efficiently 
and  quickly.  In  2006  we  initiated  three  new  projects: 

Nonchromate  Primers  for  Military  Applications 

We  partnered  with  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  Air¬ 
craft  Equipment  Reliability  and  Maintainability  Im¬ 
provement  Program  to  demonstrate/validate  promising 
nonchromate  primers  with  improved  corrosion  protec¬ 
tion  formulation  to  military  specification  requirements. 
The  project  is  intended  to  reduce  worker  exposure  to 
hexavalent  chromium. 

Low  Temperature  Cure  Powder  Coatings 

We  partnered  with  the  Environmental  Security  Tech¬ 
nology  Certification  Program  to  demonstrate,  validate, 
and  implement  a  volatile  organic  compound/hazardous 
air  pollutant-free  low  temperature  cure  powder  coating 
on  DoD  weapon  system  components  in  a  depot  pro¬ 
duction  environment.  The  demonstration  will  verify  and 
validate  the  environmental,  performance,  and  economic 
advantages  of  the  proposed  technology  when  compared 
to  the  baseline  coatings.  Powder  coating  technologies 
can  reduce  or  eliminate  risk  and  cost  associated  with  the 
use  of  hazardous  solvent-borne  organic  chromate  coat¬ 
ings. 

Corn  Hybrid  Polymer  Coating  Removal  on  Delicate 
Substrates 

We  coordinated  joint  service  interests  for  this  joint-Ser- 
vice  initiative  project  to  evaluate  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  corn  hybrid  polymers  (CHP),  as  a  po¬ 
tential  process  to  remove  coatings  from  radomes  and 
other  delicate  substrates  during  maintenance,  repair,  and 
overhaul  operations.  CHP  is  an  isolated  polycrystalline 
byproduct  material  resulting  from  the  commercial  pro¬ 
cessing  of  corn.  It  offers  an  effective  alternative  to  sol¬ 
vent  treatment  as  a  means  to  remove  coatings  from  var¬ 
ious  composite  substrates. 

The  committee  is  continuing  to  coordinate  project  ef¬ 
forts  that  will  focus  on  propylene  glycol  antifreeze  recy¬ 


cling,  a  less  toxic  replacement  for  ethylene  glycol  an¬ 
tifreeze  and  tactical  vehicle  biodiesel  applications  to  sup¬ 
port  government  initiatives  to  reduce  dependency  on 
petroleum  based  fuels. 

The  Payoff 

By  engaging  in  joint  environmental  technology  im¬ 
provement  projects,  stakeholders  are  able  to  leverage 
valuable  resources  through  cost  sharing  and  technical 
expertise  that  minimize  technical  risks  and  result  in  a 
more  unified,  cost-effective,  and  timely  problem-solving 
approach.  The  result  provides  reduced  weapons  system 
life  cycle  costs  by  improving  performance  over  existing 
technologies,  reducing  environmental  costs,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  maintenance  turnaround  times. 

Our  effective  collaborative  efforts  bring  together  the  right 
people  to  support  the  warfighter  with  innovative,  cost- 
effective,  greener  technologies  in  an  effort  to  optimize 
military,  economic,  and  ecological  concerns. 

Visit  <http://www.jgpp.com  >  for  additional  information 
and  a  complete  listing  of  all  our  JG-PP  projects. 

Leitner  is  JG-PP  Working  Group  chair  at  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Logistics  Command  and  can  be  contacted  at  gary. 
leitner@usmc.mil 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (AUG.  10,  2006) 

DOD  RELEASES  SELECTED  ACQUISITION 
REPORTS 

he  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  released 
details  on  major  defense  acquisition  program  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance  changes  since  the  De¬ 
cember  2005  reporting  period.  This  information  is  based 
on  the  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SARs)  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  the  June  2006  reporting  period. 

SARs  summarize  the  latest  estimates  of  cost,  schedule, 
and  performance  status.  These  reports  are  prepared  an¬ 
nually  in  conjunction  with  the  president’s  budget.  Sub¬ 
sequent  quarterly  exception  reports  are  required  only 
for  those  programs  experiencing  unit  cost  increases  of 
at  least  1 5  percent  or  schedule  delays  of  at  least  six 
months.  Quarterly  SARs  are  also  submitted  for  initial  re¬ 
ports,  final  reports,  and  for  programs  that  are  rebase¬ 
lined  at  major  milestone  decisions. 

The  total  program  cost  estimates  provided  in  the  SARs 
include  research  and  development,  procurement,  mili¬ 
tary  construction,  and  acquisition-related  operation  and 
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maintenance  (except  for  pre-Milestone  B  programs,  which 
are  limited  to  development  costs  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
§2432).  Total  program  costs  reflect  actual  costs  to  date 
as  well  as  future  anticipated  costs.  All  estimates  include 
anticipated  inflation  allowances. 


Navy 


AESA  (Active  Electronically  Scanned  Array)— The  SAR 

was  submitted  to  report  program  expenditures  of  more 
than  90  percent.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  10  U.S.C. 
§2432,  this  is  the  final  AESA  SAR  submission. 


The  current  estimate  of  program  acquisition  costs  for  pro¬ 
grams  covered  by  SARs  for  the  prior  reporting  period  (De¬ 
cember  2005)  was  $1,584,718.7  million.  After  subtract¬ 
ing  the  costs  for  two  final  reports  (Aerial  Common  Sensor 
(ACS)  and  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS))  and 
adding  the  costs  for  four  new  programs  (Advanced  De¬ 
ployable  System  (ADS),  Heavy  Lift  Replacement  (HLR), 
LHA  Replacement,  and  VH-71  Presidential  Helicopter) 
from  the  December  2005  reporting  period,  the  adjusted 
current  estimate  of  program  acquisition  costs  was 
$1,61 2,682.5  million.  For  the  June  2006  reporting  period 
(shown  below),  there  was  a  net  cost  decrease  of  $76.7 
million  (-0.005  percent),  due  to  revised  cost  estimates  and 
support  requirements  for  the  MH-60R. 


CURRENT  ESTIMATE 


($  IN  MILLIONS) 


December  2005  (85  programs) . $1,584,718.7 

Less  final  reports  on 
two  programs  (ACS 

and  ASDS)  . -1,965.6 

Plus  four  new  programs 
(ADS,  HLR,  LHA 

Replacement  and  VH-71) . +29,929.4 

June  2006  Adjusted 

(87  programs) . $1,612,682.5 

Changes  Since  Last  Report: 

Economic  . $0.0 

Quantity  . 0.0 

Schedule  . 0.0 

Engineering . 0.0 

Estimating  . -121.4 

Other  . 0.0 

Support  . +44.7 

Net  Cost  Change . $-76.7 

Plus  initial  procurement  cost  estimates 
for  DD(X)  Destroyer  (previous  reports 
limited  to  development  costs  per  10 
USC  §2432)  . +27,813.3 


MH-60R — The  SAR  was  submitted  to  rebaseline  from  a 
Development  to  a  Production  Estimate  following  a  Full 
Rate  Production  decision  (Milestone  III)  on  March  31, 
2006.  Program  costs  decreased  $76.7  million  (-0.7  per¬ 
cent)  from  $11,396.0  million  to  $11,319.3  million,  due 
to  revised  cost  estimates  and  support  requirements. 

MH-60S— The  SAR  was  submitted  to  report  a  schedule 
slip  of  six  months  for  the  Airborne  Mine  Countermea¬ 
sure  (AMCM)  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC)  from 
March  2007  to  September  2007.  Also,  AMCM  Interim 
Process  Review  IV  slipped  from  April  2007  to  July  2007. 


Air  Force 


C-5  AMP  (Avionics  Modernization  Program) — This  is 
the  initial  SAR  submission  since  the  program  exceeded 
the  Major  Defense  Acquisition  Program  (MDAP)  report¬ 
ing  criteria. 

NAVSTAR  GPS  (Global  Positioning  System)— The  SAR 

was  submitted  to  report  schedule  slips  of  six  months  or 
more.  The  M-code  Receiver  Card  Ready  for  Production 
slipped  from  January  2009  to  May  2011 .  Also,  the  1st 
Block  IIF  Space  Vehicle  Available  for  Launch  slipped  from 
November  2006  to  January  2009. 

New  SARs  (As  of  June  30,  2006) 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  submitted  an  initial  SAR 
for  the  Air  Force’s  C-5  AMP  (Avionics  Modernization  Pro¬ 
gram).  This  report  does  not  represent  cost  growth.  Base¬ 
lines  established  on  this  program  will  be  the  point  from 
which  future  changes  will  be  measured.  The  current  cost 
estimate  is  provided  below: 


CURRENT  ESTIMATE 
($  IN  MILLIONS) 


Program 

C-5  AMP  (Avionic 

Modernization  Program . $  859.3 


December  2005  (85  programs) . $1,584,718.7  Total  . $859.3 

For  the  June  2006  reporting  period,  there  were  quarterly 
exception  SARs  submitted  for  five  programs.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  submissions  are  provided  below. 
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SIX  DEGREES  OF  ACQUISITION 
INTEGRATION:  PART  II 

Christopher  Roman ,  Stephanie  Possehl,  Joni  Forman ,  and  Sue 
Stein 

n  the  last  issue  of  Defense  AT&L,  we  described 
ACQ451 -Acquisition  Integration,  a  new  400-level 
course  to  be  offered  by  DAU.  We  devised  the  course 
construct  called  “Six  Degrees  of  Integration.”  We  previ¬ 
ously  discussed  the  first  two  degrees  (“Big  A”  and  Func¬ 
tional  Specialty  integration);  this  continuation  article  de¬ 
scribes  the  remaining  four  degrees. 

Life-cycle  Integration 

The  third  degree  of  integration  is  life-cycle  integration — 
in  other  words,  making  choices  that  integrate  near-  and 
long-term  consequences  of  acquisition  decisions.  In  de¬ 
fense  acquisitions,  managers  must  frequently  make  a 
difficult  trade-off  between  an  investment  that  promises 
to  lower  total  ownership  cost  versus  their  need  to  deploy 
quickly  and  contain  current  cost.  A  single  right  answer 
to  such  trade-off  decisions  is  elusive. 

The  “Kiowa  Warrior”  case  study  situates  the  participants 
in  exactly  such  a  dilemma.  The  case  describes  the  trade¬ 
off  the  Army  had  to  make  in  1 999  between  funding  up¬ 
grades  to  the  aging  Kiowa  Warrior  helicopter  fleet  vs. 
spending  funds  to  hasten  development  of  the  next-gen¬ 
eration  Comanche.  Participants  are  usually  aware  that 
Comanche  was  later  cancelled  and  that  the  life  of  the 
Kiowa  fleet  was  extended,  but  we  ask  them  to  play  the 
role  of  a  1 999  decision  maker.  With  no  foreknowledge 
of  the  eventual  fate  of  Comanche,  which  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  would  they  recommend?  In  the  pilot  offerings,  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  class  was  almost  evenly  split.  The  point,  of 
course,  is  not  to  achieve  class  consensus,  but  to  explain 
reasoning  and  expose  competing  criteria.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  case  works  well. 

We  also  ask  participants  to  work  through  a  series  of  one- 
paragraph  caselets,  which  address  a  sequence  of  life- 
cycle  integration  issues  of  a  new  generation  of  night  vi¬ 
sion  goggles  encountered  sequentially  over  a  period  of 
years.  By  distributing  the  caselets  one  at  a  time,  and  ask¬ 
ing  table  groups  to  analyze  each  one  sequentially,  par¬ 
ticipants  gain  experience  at  making  life-cycle  choices 
and  seeing  the  repercussions  of  prior  decisions. 


SIX  DEGREES  OF 
ACQUISITION  INTEGRATION 

1 .  “Big  A”  Integration.  Integrate  the  business  processes  and 
decision  systems,  (e.g.  requirements  generation  and 
procurement). 

2.  Functional  Specialty  Integration.  Integrate  professional 
specialists  on  an  acquisition  team  (e.g.,  logisticians  and 
testers). 

3.  Life  Cycle  Integration.  Integrate  decision  criteria  to 
account  for  both  near-  and  long-term  consequences  within 
and  across  programs. 

4.  System  of  Systems  Integration.  Integrate  separate 
acquisitions  to  ensure  current  and  future  interoperation. 

5.  Joint  Integration.  Integrate  requirements  across  military 
services  to  support  the  Services  with  a  single  joint 
acquisition. 

6.  International  Integration.  Integrate  U.S.  requirements  with 
those  of  our  allies  to  support  multiple  nations  with  a  single 
acquisition. 


System  of  Systems  Integration 

The  fourth  degree  of  integration  is  integration  between 
separate  systems  that  can  operate  autonomously  but 
gain  synergy  by  interoperating  with  one  another.  This 
type  of  integration  is  a  requirement  of  virtually  every 
complex  defense  system  today.  Problems  arise  trying  to 
achieve  the  coordination,  interface  standards,  schedule, 
and  budget  synchronization  necessary  to  integrate  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  managed  by  independent  organizations. 

To  immerse  the  participants  in  the  thorny  technical  and 
management  issues  surrounding  system  of  systems  in¬ 
tegration,  we  use  another  case  study,  “Joint  Strike  Fighter 
Interoperability.”  The  case  describes  the  long  intensive 
effort  to  map  out  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter’s  position  in  the 
network  of  interoperating  systems  with  which  it  would 
share  the  future  battlespace.  Issues  that  the  participants 
analyze  are: 

■  Who  generates  and  enforces  system  of  systems  re¬ 
quirements? 

■  Who  maintains  the  network  configuration  baseline  for 
current  and  future  interoperating  systems? 

■  How  and  where  are  the  system-of-systems  capabilities 
tested? 
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■  How  does  one  trade  off  single-system  capabilities 
against  system-of-systems  capabilities?  That  is,  how 
much  should  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  depend  on  other 
external  sensors  and  control  systems  being  available 
in  combat? 

Following  the  case  discussion,  participants  are  asked, 
“Where  is  your  program  in  a  system  of  systems?”  They 
are  asked  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  program  they  work 
on  (or  one  with  which  they  are  most  familiar)  within  a 
system  of  systems  framework  and  explain  it  to  their  fel¬ 
low  participants.  In  workgroups,  they  share  their  own 
personal  challenges  of  operating  within  this  framework. 
This  particular  exercise  also  often  exposes  ineffective  in¬ 
tegration.  As  a  participant  graphically  maps  out  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  interdependencies  of  his/her  program  with 
other  programs,  it  is  common  to  see  that  the  liaison  ac¬ 
tivities  among  the  programs  are  insufficient  and  the  in¬ 
teroperability  risks  are  correspondingly  high. 

Joint  Integration 

The  fifth  degree  of  integration  is  integration  of  systems 
for  use  by  multiple  Services.  Joint  programs  bring  their 
own  unique  integration  challenges  such  as  varied  re¬ 
quirements,  competing  priorities,  funding  challenges, 
testing  needs,  and  cultures  between  the  Services.  The 
case  study  “Joint  Biological  Point  Detection  System”  de¬ 
scribes  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  requirements  across 
the  armed  services  and  developing  a  single  joint  system 
for  detecting  biological  attacks.  As  in  the  other  cases,  the 
myriad  of  competing  criteria  and  priorities  renders  this 
case  without  a  single  right  answer.  However,  participants 
become  involved  in  the  debate  and  soon  realize  that 
building  one  system  that  will  satisfy  multiple  armed  ser¬ 
vices  is  a  risky  undertaking.  However,  the  alternative  of 
developing  Service-unique  systems  has  its  own  prob¬ 
lems,  including  higher  cost  per  Service,  duplication  of 
effort,  and  lost  economies  of  scale.  Following  the  case, 
participants  discuss  their  own  challenges  with  joint  pro¬ 
grams  and  compare  strategies  applied  to  cope  with  them. 

International  Integration 

The  sixth  and  last  degree  of  integration  is  integration 
across  nations.  The  United  States  is  increasingly  includ¬ 
ing  allies  in  the  development  and  production  of  new  de¬ 
fense  systems,  to  share  the  cost,  to  gain  wider  access  to 
technologies  and  skills,  and  to  reinforce  international 
military  cooperation  among  allies.  The  challenges  of  in¬ 
ternational  integration  are  similar  to  those  of  joint  pro¬ 
grams  but  are  complicated  by  necessary  interaction 
across  governments  and  cultures.  The  case  study  used 
for  this  course  module  is  the  “Rolling  Airframe  Missile,” 


which  was  codeveloped  and  coproduced  by  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  The  case  exposes  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  consensus  across  nations  on  what  a  system 
must  do  and  how  it  must  evolve.  Because  international 
program  management  involves  many  special  players 
(Department  of  State,  Department  of  Commerce,  etc.) 
and  many  unique  laws  and  regulations,  a  DAU  guest  in¬ 
structor  who  specializes  in  international  program  man¬ 
agement  facilitated  this  lesson.  In  the  two  pilot  offerings, 
the  expertise  of  the  guest  instructor  was  vital  because 
class  discussion  raised  subtle  and  nuanced  questions 
about  international  acquisition  policy  and  regulations. 
Future  offerings  may  include  a  non-DAU  guest  speaker 
such  as  a  current  program  manager  of  an  international 
program. 

Course  Wrap-up 

The  course  concludes  with  reflections  on  perceptions 
that  have  changed  during  the  course  and  with  partici¬ 
pants  finalizing  their  integration  action  plans— actions 
they  will  take  upon  returning  to  their  jobs  to  foster  in¬ 
creased  acquisition  in  their  environments.  The  action 
plan  is  the  essential  take-away  for  participants.  Although 
every  lesson  gives  participants  opportunities  to  learn  by 
application,  applying  integration  principles  back  on  their 
jobs  will  reinforce  what  they  have  learned  and  improve 
their  programs.  One  unfinished  aspect  of  course  design 
is  whether  and  how  to  follow  up  with  participants  re¬ 
garding  their  integration  action  plans.  The  Acquisition 
Community  Connection  Web  site,  <https://acc.dau.mil/ 
CommunityBrowser.aspx  >,  may  be  an  appropriate  venue 
for  participants  to  continue  learning  from  each  other  as 
they  pursue  and  share  results  of  their  individual  action 
plans. 

Early  Success 

DAU’s  new  triad  of  400-level  courses  appears  to  be  an 
early  success.  ACQ451 ,  in  particular,  appears  to  be  fill¬ 
ing  a  niche  in  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  to  achieve 
effective  acquisition  integration.  By  partitioning  the  course 
objective  of  effective  integration  across  six  separate  de¬ 
grees  and  analyzing  each  degree  in  turn,  participants  are 
left  with  an  appreciation  for  the  full  scope  and  challenge 
of  effective  integration.  If  any  of  these  new  400-level 
courses  interest  you,  you  can  find  course  dates  and  in¬ 
structions  for  registering  at  <http://www.dau.mil  >. 

Roman  is  professor  of  acquisition  management  at  DAU , 
where  he  specializes  in  information  technology  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Possehl  is  professor  of  systems  engineering  man¬ 
agement  in  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College-School  of  Program  Managers.  Stein  is  currently  the 
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lead  ISDfor  the  School  of  Program  Managers  and  the  DAU 
action  officer -COE  Accreditation .  Forman  is  professor  of 
acquisition  management  at  DAU ,  managing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  executive  curriculum. 

DAU  LEARNING  RESOURCES  FOR 
DMSMS  PROFESSIONALS  AND  NEW¬ 
COMERS 

Bill  Kobren 

he  Defense  Acquisition  University,  working  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  and 
the  DoD  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and 
Material  Shortages  Working  Group,  has  fielded  an  ex¬ 
tensive  set  of  DMSMS-related  training  and  implementa¬ 
tion  resources.  These  include  four  Web-based  continu¬ 
ous  learning  modules  (with  a  fifth  planned);  DMSMS, 
obsolescence,  and  continuous  modernization  materials 
in  several  of  our  DAU  courses;  and  comprehensive  Web- 
based  materials  available  on  the  DAU  Logistics  Com¬ 
munity  of  Practice  (LOG  CoP). 

The  four  continuous  learning  modules  are  available  ei¬ 
ther  for  continuous  learning  credit  for  the  DoD  acquisi¬ 
tion,  technology  and  logistics  workforce,  or  in  a  browse 
mode  that  allows  students  to  review  the  content  but  not 
receive  official  credit  for  completion. 

While  there  are  no  prerequisites  for  any  of  the  DMSMS 
courses,  CLL  201,  the  DMSMS  Fundamentals  Course, 
should  be  taken  before  attempting  CLL  203  or  CLL  204. 

The  modules,  which  can  be  accessed  on  the  DAU  Con¬ 
tinuous  Learning  site  at  <http://clc.dau.mil/>,  are: 


CLL  201-Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and 
_ Material  Shortages  Fundamentals _ 


This  three-hour  computer-based  continuous  learning 
module  is  designed  to  provide  a  working-level  overview 
of  DMSMS  issues  and  contains  six  lessons:  Overview  of 
DMSMS;  Combating  the  DMSMS  Problem;  Reporting, 
Measuring,  and  Predicting  DMSMS;  Guidance  and  Ref¬ 
erence  Sources;  DMSMS  Tools  for  the  Program  Manager; 
and  Successful  DMSMS  Management  Models.  This  is  a 
Service-neutral  and  discipline-neutral  course  at  the  end 
of  which  students  will  have  a  good  basic  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  DMSMS  history,  issues,  tools,  and  current  initia¬ 
tives;  and  they  will  have  seen  real  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  proactive  DMSMS  programs.  Students  will  understand 
why  standardization  of  policy  and  procedure  within  the 
DMSMS  community  is  so  important  and  will  be  familiar 
with  many  other  related  topics.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tools  covered  is  the  DoD  DMSMS  Center  of  Ex¬ 


cellence.  Upon  completion  of  this  module  students  re¬ 
ceive  three  continuous  learning  points. 


CLL  202  -  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and 
_ Material  Shortages  Executive  Course _ 


This  one-hour  course  provides  concise  DMSMS  infor¬ 
mation  for  executives  or  program  managers  requiring 
an  understanding  of  how  DMSMS  impacts  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  reliability,  maintainability,  supply  chain 
efficiency,  funding,  policy,  procedure,  and  staffing.  The 
course  is  tailored  to  offer  the  executive  a  perspective  of 
management/supervisory  actions  necessary  to  enable 
effective  DMSMS  mitigation,  thereby  enhancing  mission 
readiness,  efficiency,  and  cost  effectiveness;  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  challenges  and  options  to  ensure  proper 
establishment  of  an  optimum  proactive  DMSMS  team. 
Upon  completion  of  this  module,  students  will  receive 
one  continuous  learning  point. 


CLL  203  -  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and 
_ Material  Shortages  Essentials _ 


While  not  mandatory,  students  may  have  previously 
taken  either  the  DMSMS  Fundamentals  or  the  DMSMS 
Executive  Overview  modules,  both  of  which  provide  the 
fundamentals  of  proactive  DMSMS  management  and 
cover  regulations  and  policies,  how  to  set  up  a  DMSMS 
program,  applicable  metrics,  and  other  issues.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  CLL  203  students  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  these  topics.  As  with  the  other  modules,  this  module 
will  center  on  electronics  because  it  remains  one  of  the 
primary  problem  areas.  However,  mechanical  and  ma¬ 
terials  DMSMS  initiatives  will  also  be  covered.  This  mod¬ 
ule  contains  more  technical  content  than  the  other  mod¬ 
ules.  It  will  introduce  students  to  DLA’s  DMSMS  programs 
and  capabilities  and  will  review  basic  techniques  for  com¬ 
ponent  research.  The  module  will  take  approximately 
two  hours  to  complete.  Students  receive  two  continuous 
learning  points  upon  completion  of  this  module. 


CLL  204  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and 
_ Material  Shortages  Case  Studies _ 


Though  not  mandatory,  it  would  be  helpful  if  students 
have  completed  the  CLL  201 ,  CLL  202,  and  CLL  203. 
While  the  other  modules  gave  students  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts,  tools  information,  and  skills,  this  course  ties  it  all 
together.  In  this  module,  students  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  review  a  few  DMSMS  program  scenarios  and  eval¬ 
uate  the  program’s  level  of  proactivity.  Students  will  also 
make  simple  DMSMS  management  decisions  for  a  real 
world  DMSMS  scenario,  learning  that  in  DMSMS,  there 
is  no  single  best  way  to  do  anything.  One  group’s  deci¬ 
sion  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  another  group,  but 
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both  may  be  equally  effective.  This  module  will  take  stu¬ 
dents  approximately  two  hours  to  complete.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  module  students  receive  two  continuous 
learning  points. 

Tailored  classroom  versions  of  these  courses  can  also  be 
arranged  and  presented  to  your  organization  by  a  DLA 
or  Service  instructor  by  contacting  dksp@dmsms.org. 

Revised  Web-based  LOG  204  Released 

In  addition,  DAU  recently  deployed  a  newly  revised  Web- 
based  LOG  204-Configuration  Management  course, 
which  includes  a  module  on  DMSMS  as  part  of  a  larger 
lesson  on  issues  and  initiatives  impacting  configuration 
management.  LOG  235-Performance  Based  Logistics 
also  discusses  the  importance  of  DMSMS  and  obsoles¬ 
cence  planning  and  the  use  of  continuous  moderniza¬ 
tion  as  a  mitigation  strategy. 

Under  the  broader  umbrella  of  “Aging  Systems”  at 
<https://acc.dau.mil/simplify/ev.php7ID  =  11 656_201  &ID2 
=  DO_TOPIC  >  on  the  DAU  Logistics  Community  of  Prac¬ 
tice  Sustainment  site  <https://acc.dau.mil/log  >,  the  uni¬ 
versity  also  maintains  individual  sites  on  the  five  topics 
listed  below.  Visited  more  than  23,000  times  over  the 
last  two  years  alone,  these  sites  contain  extensive  ma¬ 
terials  and  resources  related  to: 

■  Obsolescence— the  process  or  condition  by  which  a 
piece  of  equipment  becomes  no  longer  useful,  or  a 
form  and  function  no  longer  current  or  available  for 
production  or  repair. 

■  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and  Material 
Shortages— the  loss  or  impending  loss  of  the  last 
known  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  raw  material,  pro¬ 
duction  parts,  or  repair  parts. 

■  Continuous  Modernization— a  process  by  which  state- 
of-the-art  technologies  are  inserted  continuously  into 
weapon  systems  to  increase  reliability,  lower  sustain¬ 
ment  costs,  and  increase  the  warfighting  capability  of 
a  system  to  meet  evolving  customer  requirements 
throughout  an  indefinite  service  life. 

■  Technology  Insertion  (sometimes  also  referred  to 
as  Technology  Transition)— the  process  of  applying 
critical  technology  in  military  systems  to  provide  an 
effective  weapons  and  support  system  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  needed  by  the  warfighter  to  carry  out  as¬ 
signed  missions  and  at  the  “best  value”  as  measured 
by  the  warfighter. 

■  Lead-Free  Electronics/  Solder— an  issue  that  has  arisen 
in  large  part  as  a  result  of  a  European  Union  directive 
which,  among  other  things,  results  in  the  elimination 
of  the  use  of  lead  in  electronic  components.  This  en¬ 


vironmental  initiative  raises  some  very  real  concerns 
related  to  reliability  and  maintainability  of  high-tech 
weapon  systems,  as  well  as  potential  logistics  issues 
related  to  configuration  management,  parts  manage¬ 
ment,  and  cataloging. 

The  DMSMS  site  at  <https://acc.dau.mil/simplify/ 
ev.php?ID  =  11  666_201  &ID2  =  DO_TOPIC  >  contains 
dozens  of  DMSMS  links,  documents,  and  policy  memos, 
from  across  DoD  and  the  military  services,  including  the 
DoD  Diminishing  Manufacturing  Sources  and  Material 
Shortages  (DMSMS)  Guidebook  (Version  1.1),  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  best  proactive  practices  from  across  DoD  Ser¬ 
vices  and  agencies  for  managing  the  risk  of  obsolescence. 
With  material  extracted  from  various  DoD  DMSMS  man¬ 
agement  documents,  this  DoD  DMSMS  Guidebook  pro¬ 
vides  the  DMSMS  program  manager  with  a  central  repos¬ 
itory  of  best  practices.  Additionally,  it  identifies  assorted 
measurement  tools  that  may  be  useful  in  analyzing  and 
tracking  the  effectiveness  of  DMSMS  Programs. 

Complementing  the  DMSMS  resources  available  through 
the  DMSMS  Knowledge  Sharing  Portal  at  <http://www. 
dmsms.org  >,  the  OSD  Defense  Microelectronics  Activ¬ 
ity  at  <http://www.dmea.osd.mil/  >,  the  Government-In¬ 
dustry  Data  Exchange  Program  at  <http://www.gidep. 
org/>,  and  a  number  of  individual  Service  Web  sites, 
DAU  is  an  integral  part  of  an  aggressive  DoD  effort  to 
help  programs  proactively  manage  and  mitigate  their 
DMSMS  problem. 

Kobren  is  program  director  sustainment;  he  may  be  con¬ 
tacted  at  bill.kobren@dau.mil 

NAVY  NEWSSTAND  (JULY  21,  2006) 

PEO  IWS,  DAU  RELEASE  NAVAL  OPEN 
ARCHITECTURE  ONLINE  LEARNING 
MODULE 

ASHINGTON— The  Program  Executive  Office, 
Integrated  Warfare  Systems  (PEO  IWS),  chair 
of  the  Open  Architecture  Enterprise  Team 
(OAET),  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU) 
released  the  Naval  Open  Architecture  Continuous  Learn¬ 
ing  Module  (CLM)  July  1 9. 

CLM  is  an  online  learning  course  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  introduce  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  acquisition 
professionals,  sponsors,  and  fleet  requirements  officers 
to  OA  principles,  and  how  to  implement  OA  across  the 
naval  enterprise. 
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“We  have  long  needed  an  introduction  to  Open  Archi¬ 
tecture  that  can  be  used  by  all  hands  to  get  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  it’s  all  about,  why  we  do  it,  and  what 
it  does  for  us,”  said  Bill  Johnson,  director  of  Naval  Open 
Architecture.  “The  continuous  learning  module  we’re 
fielding  now  meets  that  need.  I’d  encourage  individuals 
interested  to  log  in  and  take  the  course.” 

The  CLM  introduces  the  student  to  OA  technical  and  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  including  modular  design  and  design 
disclosure,  reusable  application  software,  interoperable 
joint  warfighting  applications  and  secure  information  ex¬ 
change,  life  cycle  affordability,  and  encouraging  compe¬ 
tition  and  collaboration. 

In  addition,  the  course  discusses  best  practices  in  OA 
contracting,  ways  to  properly  incentivize  contractors,  OA- 
related  intellectual  property  rights  issues,  and  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  successful  implementation  of  OA  in  the 
ARC  I  (Acoustic  Rapid  COTS  Insertion)  and  E-2  Hawkeye 
programs. 

This  CLM  is  available  on  the  DAU  Continuous  Learning 
Center  (CLC)  Web  site  at  <https://learn.dau.mil/html/ 
clc/clc.jsp  >,  which  is  a  Department  of  Defense  resource 
dedicated  to  the  delivery  of  continuous  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  support  of  the  acquisition  workforce.  The  CLC 
is  a  publicly  accessible  Web  site,  and  anyone  can  take 
the  courses  it  offers.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel, 
however,  will  receive  credit  for  successfully  completing 
the  two-hour  course. 

More  information  about  naval  OA  is  available  from  the 
Naval  Open  Architecture  Special  Interest  Area  on  the  De¬ 
fense  Acquisition  University’s  Acquisition  Community 
Connection  Web  site  at  <https://acc.dau.mil/oa>. 

Released  by  the  Program  Executive  Office ,  Integrated  War¬ 
fare  Systems  Public  Affairs . 

DAU  CONTINUOUS  LEARNING  CENTER 
MODULES  ADDED 

he  following  new  online  learning  modules  are 
available  on  the  DAU  Continuous  Learning  Cen¬ 
ter  Web  site  at  <http://clc.dau.mil  >  through  both 
“browse”  and  “register”  options: 

New  Modules 

■  Contingency  Contracting  Officer  Refresher  -  (CLC  114) 

■  Procedures,  Guidance,  and  Information  (PGI)  -  (CLC 
113) 


■  Utilities  Privatization  Contract  Administration  -  (CLC 
120) 

Harvard  ManageMentor  Modules 

In  order  to  access  the  Harvard  ManageMentor  Modules 
you  must  register  for  the  module.  Proprietary  consider¬ 
ations  prevent  the  modules  from  being  available  in 
browse  mode.  Register  using  the  Continuous  Learning 
Module  registration  process  and  select  the  “Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Management  Modules”  radio  button  in  the  Train¬ 
ing  Category  section. 

Coming  Soon ... 

The  following  continuous  learning  modules  are  in  de¬ 
velopment  and  will  go  live  during  August  -  September 
2006. 

■  Berry  Amendment 

■  Evolutionary  Acquisition 

■  Independent  Logistics  Assessment 

■  Information  Assurance  (update) 

■  Modular  Open  System  Architecture 

■  Quality  Assurance  Auditing 

■  Software  Anti-Tamper 

■  Software  Protection 

■  Structuring  Contracts  for  Emerging  DoD  Requirements 

■  Fundamentals  of  Technical  Transfer  and  Pricing  Con¬ 
trols 

■  Outcome  Performance  Measures 

■  Technical  Planning 

■  Technical  Readiness  Assessments 

DAU  MIDWEST  REGION  PARTNERS  WITH 
DEFENSE  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY  (DCMA)  DETROIT 

ravis  Stewart,  dean,  DAU  Midwest  Region  in  Ket¬ 
tering,  Ohio,  and  Army  Colonel  Susan  K.  Grubb, 
commander,  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency  (DCMA)  Detroit,  Mich.,  signed  a  Learning  Orga¬ 
nization  Agreement  on  Aug.  9,  2006.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Learning  Organization  Agreement,  the  Midwest 
Region  and  DCMA  Detroit  will  partner  to  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  training  opportunities  across  the 
acquisition,  logistics,  and  technical  disciplines  to  DCMA 
Detroit  offices. 

DCMA  Detroit  works  directly  with  defense  suppliers  to 
ensure  that  DoD,  federal,  and  allied  government  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  are  delivered  on  time,  at  projected 
cost,  and  meet  all  performance  requirements.  DCMA  di¬ 
rectly  contributes  to  the  military  readiness  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  and  helps  preserve  the  nation’s  free¬ 
dom.  DCMA-Detroit  has  several  offices  throughout  the 
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state  of  Michigan.  Their  mission  is  to  provide  customer- 
focused  acquisition  life  cycle  and  combat  support  to  en¬ 
sure  readiness  worldwide,  24/7. 

DAU  Midwest  Region,  Kettering,  Ohio,  serves  the  1 2  sur¬ 
rounding  Midwest  states  and  has  Learning  Organization 
Agreements  within  the  academic  community,  as  well  as 
with  a  number  of  DoD  acquisition  organizations/federal 
agencies: 

■  Headquarters  Air  Mobility  Command 

■  U.S.  Transportation  Command 

■  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  (DCMA)  St. 
Louis 

■  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency  (DCMA)  Boe¬ 
ing 

■  National  Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency 

■  U.S.  Army  Program  Manager,  Future  Combat  Systems 
(Brigade  Combat  Team) 

■  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  (DISA), 

■  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Systems  Support  Office,  Commu¬ 
nications  Electronics  Command 

■  United  States  Department  Of  Treasury,  FedSource 

■  Department  of  Energy  (DoE) 

■  Environmental  Management  Consolidated  Business 
Center. 

For  further  information  on  DAU  Midwest  Region’s  learn¬ 
ing  organization  agreements,  contact  Stephanie  France 
(937)  781-1063,  e-mail  Stephanie.France@dau.mil. 

COURSES  EQUIVALENT  TO  MANDATORY 
DOD  ACQUISITION  COURSES 

ver  wonder  if  your  previous  private-sector  train¬ 
ing  and  education,  or  training  and  education  you 
may  be  contemplating  for  the  future,  would  meet 
the  statutory  requirements  for  DoD  acquisition  certifi¬ 
cation?  Find  out  today  by  checking  the  matrix  compiled 
by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  at  <http://www.dau. 
mil/learning/appg.aspx>  for  a  summary  of  equivalent 
credit  authorization  for  DAU  courses.  (Course  equiva¬ 
lencies  are  renewed  annually  and  are  effective  only  as 
indicated.)  The  matrix  is  an  extensive  list  of  academic 
courses— classroom  only— offered  by  various  training 
providers  that  have  been  certified  as  equivalent  to  manda¬ 
tory  acquisition  courses  provided  by  DAU. 

To  date,  no  provision  for  computer-based  technologies 
such  as  computer  conferencing  or  Internet  delivery  has 
been  identified.  Individuals  seeking  credit  for  equiva¬ 
lency  courses  should  provide  a  copy  of  their  college  tran¬ 
script  to  their  servicing  personnel  office. 


DAU  2007  CATALOG 

he  2007  DAU  Catalog  has  been  posted  at 
<www.dau.mil/catalog  >.  The  version  on  the  Web 
site  is  configured  as  traditional  .PDF  files  broken 
down  by  chapter  and  appendix  as  well  as  the  Catalog  in 
its  entirety.  You  may  request  a  Catalog  on  CD  or  in  hard¬ 
copy  (one  hardcopy  per  request)  by  contacting  DAU’s 
Student  Services  Office  at  student.services@dau.mil. 
Please  be  sure  to  specify  CD  or  hardcopy.  Currency  of 
information  should  always  be  confirmed  online. 

DAU  AND  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  SIGN 
MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR 
CONTINGENCY  CONTRACT  TRAINING 

n  Aug.  1,  2006,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  established 
a  new  program  of  instruction  to  deliver  contin¬ 
gency  contract  training  to  Marines.  Tim  Shannon,  dean 
of  DAU’s  Capital  and  Northeast  Region,  and  Mike  Mutty, 
the  Marine  Corps  acting  deputy  assistant  commandant 
for  installations  and  logistics  (contracting),  signed  the 
five-year  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  marking  a  clear 
shift  to  mission-focused  training  that  supports  Marines 
in  worldwide  contingencies  such  as  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

For  the  past  few  decades,  Marine  officers  attended  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School’s  18-month  master’s  degree 
program.  The  master’s  degree  provided  a  suitable  edu¬ 
cation  base  for  acquisition  professionals  working  on 
major  weapon  system  programs.  Under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment,  Marines  will  complete  a  five-month  program  of 
instruction  focusing  on  contracting  on  the  battlefield. 
This  practitioner-based  training  will  develop  the  practi¬ 
cal  skills  that  the  Marine  Corps’  leadership  desires  for 
contingency  contracting  officers  supporting  deployed 
units. 

For  the  past  several  months,  DAU  Capital  and  Northeast 
Region  professors  Bob  Spangler,  Lenny  Manning,  Dave 
Fowler,  Army  Lt.  Col.  Raleigh  Jimenez,  and  Mike  Wooten 
have  been  planning  and  developing  the  program  of  in¬ 
struction  with  Maj.  Sean  Hayes,  Maj.  Chad  Dean,  and 
Cmdr.  Drew  Mullins  for  the  Marine  Corps.  A  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  October  2006  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
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ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (JUNE  30,  2006) 

ARMY  ESTABLISHES  NEW  CORPS  FOR 
CIVILIANS 

s  the  nation  prepares  to  observe  230  years  of 
independence  on  July  4,  America’s  Army  civil¬ 
ians  celebrate  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Army  Civilian  Corps. 

The  new  name  unifies  civilians  serving  the  Army,  and 
“embodies  the  commitment  of  these  dedicated  individ¬ 
uals  who  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Army  team,” 
according  to  a  June  19  memo  jointly  signed  by  Francis 
J.  Harvey,  Army  Secretary,  and  Gen.  Peter  J.  Schoomaker, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

“Army  civilians  serve  in  all  three  theaters,  and  are  de¬ 
ployed  worldwide  supporting  the  Army  mission  and  the 
global  war  on  terrorism,”  Harvey  and  Schoomaker  said. 
“As  the  Army’s  missions  have  become  more  complex, 
so  have  the  roles  of  Army  civilians.” 

More  information  on  the  Army  Civilian  Corps  can  be 
viewed  by  visiting  the  following  Web  address:  chttp :// 
acpol.army.mil/employment/about_civcorp.htm  >. 

AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS  (JULY  13,  2006) 

SECOND  PHASE  OF  NSPS  BEGINS  IN 
OCTOBER 

ASHINGTON — The  Defense  Department  an¬ 
nounced  plans  July  1 2  to  transfer  more  than 
66,000  additional  DoD  civilian  employees 
into  the  new  National  Security  Personnel  System  begin¬ 
ning  in  October. 

The  plan,  delivered  to  Congress  earlier  this  week,  ush¬ 
ers  in  the  second  phase  in  implementing  the  new  pay- 
for-performance  personnel  system  and  affects  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  DoD. 

The  first  11 ,000  DoD  civilian  employees  were  converted 
to  the  new  system  under  “Spiral  1 . 1  ”  of  the  phase-in  on 
April  30.  Defense  officials  are  taking  cues  from  this  group 
to  help  smooth  the  way  for  the  “Spiral  1 .2”  transition. 

Mary  Lacey,  NSPS  program  executive  officer,  recently 
met  with  senior  leaders  from  the  Spiral  1 . 1  transition  to 
identify  what  worked  well  and  what  improvements  are 
needed. 


“We  are  already  assessing  implementation  for  the  first 
group  of  employees,”  she  said. 

The  transition  for  the  first  group  ran  smoothly.  Officials 
reported  a  99.9  percent  accuracy  rate  in  completing  af¬ 
fected  employees’  personnel  actions  and  no  glitches  in 
processing  their  pay  through  the  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service. 

“We  are  pleased  with  what  we  are  seeing  thus  far,  at  least 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  the  conversion,”  Lacey  said. 

The  Spiral  1 .2  roll-in  will  take  place  over  a  four-month 
period  through  January  2007,  and  will  include  civilian 
employees  from  organizations  throughout  DoD,  includ¬ 
ing  some  overseas. 

Affected  components  will  have  the  discretion  to  convert 
their  workforce  anytime  between  October  2006  and  Jan¬ 
uary  2007  to  ensure  enough  time  to  train  their  employ¬ 
ees,  Lacey  said. 

“Training  is  critical  to  the  successful  transition  to  NSPS,” 
she  said.  “We  want  to  give  organizations  sufficient  time 
to  train  employees,  do  it  right,  and  implement  when  they 
are  ready.” 

Ultimately,  the  system  will  apply  to  more  than  650,000 
DoD  civilian  employees. 

Employees  being  converted  to  the  new  system  will  re¬ 
ceive  new  performance  plans  that  are  clearly  linked  to 
their  organization’s  mission  and  strategic  goals.  They  will 
also  be  converted  to  pay  bands  that  replace  the  grade 
ratings  under  the  general  schedule. 

Officials  emphasized  that  no  employee  will  lose  pay  dur¬ 
ing  the  conversion  to  NSPS.  Most  will  receive  an  initial 
pay  bump  to  account  for  time  already  earned  toward 
their  next  within-grade  increase.  A  conversion  tool  in  the 
NSPS  101  course,  posted  on  the  NSPS  Web  site,  helps 
employees  estimate  the  value  of  their  within-grade  in¬ 
crease,  as  well  as  their  career  group  and  pay  band  under 
the  new  system. 

The  performance  appraisal  cycle  for  Spiral  1 .2  employ¬ 
ees  will  begin  on  the  actual  day  of  their  conversion  to 
NSPS  and  continue  through  Sept.  30,  2007.  These  em- 
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ployees  will  receive  their  first  performance  pay  increase 
in  January  2008. 

The  ongoing  NSPS  conversion  includes  only  the  human 
resources  parts  of  the  system,  which  include  job  classi¬ 
fication,  compensation,  performance  management, 
staffing,  and  workforce-shaping  elements. 

It  does  not  include  elements  of  the  new  system  involv¬ 
ing  labor  relations,  collective  bargaining,  independent 
third-party  review,  adverse  actions,  and  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Labor  Relations  Board. 

DoD  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  have  ap¬ 
pealed  a  late  February  court  decision  blocking  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  provisions.  U.S.  District  Judge  Emmet 
Sullivan  ruled  that  they  would  fail  to  protect  civilian  em¬ 
ployees’  ability  to  bargain  collectively.  The  decision  was 
based  on  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  and  1 2  other  labor  unions. 

Defense  officials  hope  for  a  decision  on  the  appeal  by 
the  year’s  end  as  they  continue  implementing  parts  of 
the  new  personnel  system  not  caught  up  in  litigation. 

NSPS  is  one  of  Defense  Secretary  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld’s 
key  initiatives  designed  to  transform  DoD  operations  to 
better  meet  21st-century  needs.  It  is  replacing  what  of¬ 
ficials  call  an  outdated,  50-year-old  civilian  personnel 
management  system  that  rewards  employees  for  length 
of  service  rather  than  performance.  The  new  program, 
in  development  since  2003,  replaces  the  current  general 
schedule  personnel  system  with  broad  pay  bands. 

“NSPS  is  critical  to  the  department’s  transformation  to 
a  results-oriented,  mission-focused  culture,”  said  Michael 
Dominguez,  principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  for  personnel  and  readiness.  “The  performance- 
based  system  will  create  an  environment  where  our  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  focused  on  outcomes  that  support  our 
national  security  mission,  and  they  will  be  rewarded  for 
the  results.” 

AIR  FORCE  MATERIEL  COMMAND 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  (AUG.  3,  2006) 

PERSONNEL  CENTERS  SCHEDULED  FOR 
REALIGNMENT 

RIGHT-PATTERSON  AIRFORCE  BASE,  Ohio— 
In  an  effort  to  provide  and  deliver  services 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  way  for 
the  Air  Force,  military  officials  plan  to  realign  about  1 70 


civilian  personnel  positions  to  the  Air  Force  Personnel 
Center  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

From  the  170  positions,  135  are  slated  to  realign  from 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command’s  four  Interim  Personnel 
Centers.  Realignment  has  been  programmed  for  fiscal 
2011  to  accomplish  centralized  work  loads. 

Within  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  it  will  involve  po¬ 
sitions  at  IPCs  located  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah;  Robins 
Air  Force  Base,  Ga.;  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.;  and 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  The  Air  Force  also  will 
realign  positions  from  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  or  BRAC,  directed  the  Air 
Force  to  centralize  some  Air  Force  Materiel  Command 
civilian  personnel  servicing  functions  at  Air  Force  Per¬ 
sonnel  Center. 

These  decisions  supplement  Air  Force’s  long-established 
strategy  called  “PALACE  Compass”— part  of  Defense  De¬ 
partment  regionalization  efforts  directed  by  BRAC  to  con¬ 
solidate  transactional  civilian  personnel  services. 

The  Air  Force  began  consolidating  civilian  personnel  ser¬ 
vices  to  Air  Force  Personnel  Center  in  1 996  in  response 
to  the  DoD-mandated  regionalization  of  civilian  person¬ 
nel  operations. 

The  Air  Force  presently  provides  a  full  range  of  person¬ 
nel  services  for  approximately  85,000  Air  Force  civilians 
and  limited  services  for  all  employees  Air  Force-wide  (ap¬ 
proximately  140,000). 

According  to  Roger  Blanchard,  assistant  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  manpower  and  personnel,  Headquarters  U.S  Air 
Force,  the  Service  is  approaching  the  implementation  of 
the  BRAC  language  in  the  context  of  the  larger  things 
that  are  happening  to  the  Air  Force  across  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

“That  means  that  we’re  going  to  do  this  in  a  way  that 
helps  the  Air  Force  recapitalize  and  balance  its  portfo¬ 
lio,”  Blanchard  said.  “We’re  going  to  do  this  in  a  way  that 
respects  and  preserves  the  mission  capability  of  critical 
interim  personnel  center  institutions.  We’re  going  to  do 
it  in  a  way  that  is  deliberate,  systematic,  and  we’re  not 
going  to  rush  to  judgment.” 
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Blanchard,  along  with  Barbara  Westgate,  Air  Force  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command  executive  director,  is  a  co-chair  of  the 
Air  Force  Service  Level  Agreement  Steering  Group. 

The  steering  group  will  include  participation  from  a  com¬ 
mander  at  one  of  Air  Force  Materiel  Command’s  three 
air  logistics  centers,  a  senior  level  representative  from  a 
customer  command,  and  the  executive  director  of  the 
Air  Force  Personnel  Center. 

The  steering  group  will  define  the  required  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  review  and  approval  by  Gen.  Bruce  Carlson,  com¬ 
mander  of  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Roger  Brady,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  Manpower  and  Per¬ 
sonnel. 

Service-level  agreement  efforts  will  position  the  Air  Force 
to  implement  consolidation  efforts  meaningfully,  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  without  degrading  mission  capability. 

According  to  Westgate,  it’s  important  to  understand  what 
transactional  services  can  move  to  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base  versus  those  non-transactional  activities  that  should 
be  accomplished  locally. 

“Our  working  group  has  the  experience  needed  to  make 
that  determination,”  she  said.  “Gen.  Carlson  is  not  going 
to  let  any  servicing  resources  leave  until  we’re  sure  our 
core  mission  will  be  supported  adequately.” 

AIR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  COM¬ 
MAND  NEWS  SERVICE  (AUG.  17,  2006) 

AETC  PREPARING  FOR  REDUCED 
CIVILIAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

ANDOLPH  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Texas— Air  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  Command  officials  are  look¬ 
ing  at  ways  to  streamline  organizations  to  smaller, 
more  agile  forces  and  organizational  structures  to  reduce 
the  effect  of  reductions  in  the  civilian  workforce  next 
spring. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  reduce  its  civilian  workforce 
strength  by  2,000  positions  during  fiscal  2007  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Program  Budget  Decision  720. 

“This  is  not  just  an  AETC  effort.  Every  command  and  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Air  Force  is  transforming  to  a  smaller, 
leaner,  and  more  capable  force  all  while  engaged  in  com¬ 


bat  operations.”  said  Col.  Greg  Patterson,  the  AETC  A1 
manpower  and  personnel  director.  “Part  of  this  is  driven 
by  our  Air  Force’s  urgent  need  to  modernize  our  fighter 
and  mobility  aircraft.” 

The  colonel  said  the  people  portion  of  the  budget  equa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  few  places  left  to  attain  large,  long-term 
financial  changes. 

“It’s  a  very  delicate  balance  between  ensuring  we  are 
taking  care  of  our  people  while  we  strive  to  generate  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  constrained  budget  environment  as  we  try  to 
recapitalize  the  Air  Force,”  Patterson  said. 

“I  want  our  civilian  workforce  to  know  we  are  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  impacts  of  any  force  reductions  within 
the  command,”  said  Gen.  Bill  Looney,  AETC  comman¬ 
der.  “We  are  going  to  work  with  every  individual  and 
hope  to  find  viable  options  and  opportunities  to  make 
this  work  for  us  and  our  Air  Force.” 

“This  will  not  be  an  easy  process,  or  one  without  pain,” 
he  said.  “We  have  recently  determined  the  overall  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  our  command  is  going  to  lose.  Now,  we 
are  concentrating  on  finding  the  most  efficient,  least 
painful  approach  to  implementing  those  reductions.” 

Patterson  said  AETC  should  pass  the  number  of  autho¬ 
rization  reductions  to  the  wings  shortly. 

“At  that  time,  we  will  be  able  to  discuss  the  options  avail¬ 
able  for  us  to  provide  support  to  all  affected  employees,” 
he  said. 

Patterson  said  some  of  the  possible  support  options  in¬ 
clude  the  Voluntary  Early  Retirement  Authority,  Volun¬ 
tary  Separation  Incentive  Pay,  and  placement  via  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Priority  Placement  Program. 

Noting  that  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  civilian  au¬ 
thorizations  can  potentially  lead  to  a  reduction  in  force, 
Patterson  said,  “Using  the  programs  we  have  available 
and  in  place,  we  believe  we  can  minimize  any  impact 
on  our  civilian  workforce. 

“It’s  important  that  folks  work  with  us  as  we  go  through 
these  reductions,  and  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  keep 
everyone  informed  as  we  reach  key  milestones.” 
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44TH  ANNUAL  TARGETS,  UAV’S,  AND 
RANGE  OPERATIONS  SYMPOSIUM  AND 
EXHIBITION 

he  44th  Annual  Targets,  UAVs,  and  Range  Oper¬ 
ations  Symposium  and  Exhibition  will  be  held 
Oct.  30-Nov.  1 ,  2006,  at  the  Marriott  Bay  Point 
Resort  Village  Golf  &  Yacht  Club.  In  today’s  environment 
there  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  joint  operations  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Defense  Industry.  This 
event  will  provide  a  forum  for  open  exchange  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  programmatic  information  between  the  De¬ 
fense  Department,  its  military  services,  industry  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  foreign  organizations  in  the  test  and 
evaluation  of  air-to-air  and  ground-to-air  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  which  provide  air/ground  crew  training  for  com¬ 
bat  readiness.  Watch  the  conference  Web  site  for  details 
on  registration  <http://eweb.ndia.org/eweb/Dynamic 
Page.aspx?Site  =  ndia&Webcode  =  EventList>.  For  more 
information  contact  Simone  L.  Baldwin,  meeting  plan¬ 
ner,  at  703-247-2596  or  e-mail  sbaldwin@ndia.org. 

ARMY  SMALL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

he  Army  Small  Business  Conference  will  be  held 
Nov.  1-2,  2006,  at  the  Hilton  McLean,  in  Tysons 
Corner,  Vienna,  Va.  An  agenda  for  the  conference 
will  be  posted  soon  at  <http://eweb.ndia.org/eweb/ 
DynamicPage.aspx?Site  =  ndia&Webcode  =  EventList>. 
For  questions  or  inquiries  contact:  Carissa  Mirasol,  meet¬ 
ing  planner  at  703-247-2588  or  cmirasol@ndia.org. 

SAN  DIEGO  SPAWAR  INDUSTRY 
CONFERENCE 

he  2006  SPAWAR  Industry  conference  will  be  held 
Nov.  14-16,  2006,  at  the  Bahia  Hotel  and  Resort 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  This  year’s  event  is  presented 
by  the  National  Defense  Industrial  Association  and  the 
Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command.  The  In¬ 
dustry  Conference  is  a  major  symposium  for  senior  mil¬ 
itary,  government,  and  industry  officials  to  share  their 
visionary  and  strategic  perspective  on  the  requirements, 
resources,  development  and  implementation  of  initia¬ 
tives  that  will  provide  direction  for  industry  to  shape  busi¬ 
ness.  For  more  information  and  details  on  upcoming  reg¬ 
istration,  watch  the  conference  Web  site  at  <http://eweb. 
ndia.org/eweb/DynamicPage.aspx7Site  =  ndia&Webcode 
=  EventList>. 


25TH  ARMY  SCIENCE  CONFERENCE 

he  25th  Army  Science  Conference  will  be  held 
Nov.  27-30,  2006,  at  the  JW  Marriott  Orlando, 
Grande  Lakes,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  The  25th  ASC 
marks  a  significant  milestone  for  the  Army  science  and 
technology  community,  with  this  year’s  conference  theme 
paying  tribute  to  50  years  of  promoting  and  showcasing 
the  Army’s  S&T  program:  Transformational  Army  Science 
and  Technology — Charting  the  Next  50  Years  of  Science  and 
Technology  for  the  Soldier  The  Army  Science  Conference 
is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Army  (acquisition,  logistics  and  technology).  Watch 
for  details  of  the  conference  and  registration  informa¬ 
tion  at  <http://www.asc2006.com/>. 

2006  NCMA  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 
MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 

he  2006  National  Contract  Management  Associ¬ 
ation  (NCMA)  Government  Contract  Management 
Conference  will  be  held  Dec.  4-5,  2006,  in  Tysons 
Corner,  Va.  Watch  The  NCMA  Web  site  for  upcoming  de¬ 
tails  of  the  conference  and  registration  information 
<http://www.ncmahq.org/meetings/calendar.asp>. 

THE  INTERSERVICE/INDUSTRY  TRAIN¬ 
ING,  SIMULATION,  AND  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE  (I/ITSEC) 

he  2006  Interservice/Industry  Training,  Simula¬ 
tion,  and  Education  Conference  (I/ITSEC)  will  be 
held  Dec.  4-7,  2006,  in  Orlando,  Fla.  This  year’s 
theme  will  be  Training  the  21st  Century  Joint  Force  . . .  Mis¬ 
sion  Focused  to  Achieve  Warfighting  Excellence.  As  in  past 
years,  this  year’s  event  will  welcome  participants  from 
Army  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and 
industry.  Its  objectives  are  to  promote  cooperation  among 
the  military  services,  industry,  academia,  and  various 
government  agencies  in  pursuit  of  improved  training  and 
education  programs,  identification  of  common  training 
issues,  and  development  of  multi-Service  programs.  Ini¬ 
tiated  in  1966  as  the  Naval  Training  Device  Center/In¬ 
dustry  Conference,  the  conference  has  evolved  and  ex¬ 
panded  through  increased  participation  by  all  the  Services 
as  well  as  industry.  Registration  for  the  conference  will 
begin  in  fall  2006.  Watch  the  conference  Web  site  at 
<http://www.iitsec.org/registration.cfm>  for  more  con¬ 
ference  information  and  details  on  registration. 
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AGILE  COMBAT  SUPPORT  MODERNIZA¬ 
TION  PLANNING  CONFERENCE 

he  Agile  Combat  Support  (ACS)  Modernization 
Planning  Conference  will  be  held  Dec.  5-7,  2006, 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  ACS  is  the  capability  produced 
by  the  forces  and  processes  that  create,  sustain,  and  pro¬ 
tect  Air  and  Space  Forces  across  the  full  spectrum  of  mil¬ 
itary  operations.  Over  80  percent  of  any  Air  Force  de¬ 
ployment  is  comprised  of  ACS  capabilities. 

As  the  Air  Force  transforms  from  a  threat-based  to  a  ca- 
pabilities-based  planning  and  modernization  construct, 
the  need  for  lighter,  leaner,  ACS  systems/capabilities  in 
the  realms  of  infrastructure,  logistics,  and  force  protec¬ 
tion  is  a  reality.  Participants  include  military  representa¬ 
tives  from  headquarters  Air  Force,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force/Acquisition,  numbered  Air  Forces,  major  com¬ 
mands,  government  civilians,  ACS  functionals,  national 
and  DoD  research  labs,  system  program  offices,  battle- 
labs,  and  anyone  with  a  stake  in  ACS  Modernization  Plan¬ 
ning. 

This  year’s  event  will: 

■  Give  attendees  an  understanding  of  ACS,  e.g.,  doctrine 
and  contingency  operations 

■  Discuss  the  planning  processes  and  capability  short¬ 
falls  in  ACS  with  representatives  involved  in  ACS  mod¬ 
ernization  across  the  Air  Force 

■  Provide  an  update  on  the  status  of  efforts,  and  obtain 
a  vector  check  on  the  direction  for  future  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  planning  issues 

■  Provide  a  venue  for  developers  of  potential  ACS  solu¬ 
tions  to  showcase  their  capabilities  to  the  Air  Force 
ACS  customer  base 

■  Provide  a  forum  for  networking  with  the  ACS  com¬ 
munity. 

Register  at  <https://www.technologyforums.com/6AS/>. 

23RD  ANNUAL  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
CONFERENCE 

he  23rd  Annual  Test  and  Evaluation  Conference 
will  take  place  March  12-15,  2007,  at  the  Westin 
Resort  Hilton  Head  Island,  Hilton  Head  Island, 
S.C.  This  national  conference  is  invaluable  to  those  tasked 
with  directing  and  executing  system  development  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
Homeland  Security,  Department  of  Energy,  and  other 
government  departments  tasked  with  various  elements 
of  our  nation’s  security.  Test  planners,  M&S  users  and 
developers,  range  operators,  program  managers,  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  charged  with  system  acquisition  respon¬ 


sibilities,  industrial  professionals,  and  others  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  government  to  provide  support  to  our  na¬ 
tion’s  defenses  will  also  benefit.  For  registration  or  more 
information  on  this  year’s  event,  watch  the  conference 
Web  site  at  <http://eweb.ndia.org/eweb/Dynamic- 
Page.aspx?Site  =  ndia&Webcode  =  EventList>. 

23RD  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  LOGISTICS 
CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION 

he  23rd  Annual  National  Logistics  Conference  and 
Exhibition  will  be  held  March  1 9-22,  2007,  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Miami,  Miami  Convention  Center, 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Share  insights  with  senior  DoD  leadership, 
top  industry  executives,  project  directors  and  program 
managers,  information  technology  providers  and  devel¬ 
opers,  government  policy  makers  and  regulators,  defense 
contractors  and  design  professionals,  third  party  logis¬ 
tics  providers,  and  equipment  suppliers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  For  more  information  on  this  year’s  event,  con¬ 
tact  Meredith  Geary,  meeting  planner,  at  mgeary 
@ndia.org  or  call  (703)  247-9476.  For  details  on  regis¬ 
tration,  watch  the  conference  Web  site  at  <http://eweb. 
ndia.org/eweb/DynamicPage.aspx7Site  =  ndia&Webcode 
=  EventList>. 

5TH  ANNUAL  U.S.  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
CONFERENCE 

he  5th  Annual  U.S.  Missile  Defense  Conference 
will  be  held  March  1 9-23  ,  2007,  at  the  Ronald 
Reagan  Building  and  International  Trade  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.  A  key  objective  of  the  2007  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  continue  building  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
System  (BMDS)  team  relationships  that  will  in  turn  make 
development  of  a  global  missile  defense  system  a  suc¬ 
cessful  reality.  The  BMDS  Team  includes  members  of  the 
Missile  Defense  Agency  (MDA),  Department  of  Defense, 
military  service  staffs,  and  industry. 

The  conference — hosted  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  (AIAA),  in  cooperation  with 
Northrop  Grumman  Corporation  and  supported  by 
MDA — will  expose  the  BMDS  to  the  entire  missile  de¬ 
fense  community,  educate  conference  participants  on 
the  system-level  approach  to  BMDS  development,  and 
serve  as  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  BMDS  evolution.  Dis¬ 
cussions  will  focus  on  the  evolutionary  development  of 
a  global,  layered,  integrated  BMDS;  the  integration  and 
testing  of  BMDS  capability;  the  status  of  fielding  BMDS 
elements;  and  the  current  political/policy  environment, 
including  the  merits  of  extending  BMDS  capabilities  to 
allies.  Consistent  with  this  focus  is  the  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Global  Ballistic  Missile  Defense— A  Layered  De- 
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fense.  Register  for  the  2007  conference  at  <http://www. 
aiaa.org/content.cfm?pageid  =  230Sdumeetingid  =  1 47 5& 
viewcon  =  overview  >. 

GUNS  AND  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 
CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION 

he  42nd  Annual  Armament  Systems:  Guns  and 
Missile  Systems  Conference  and  Exhibition  will 
be  held  April  23-26,  2007,  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  The 
2007  conference  will  present  topics  that  demonstrate 
how  our  nation’s  current  gun,  munition,  and  missile  sys¬ 
tem  technologies  can  be  adapted  and  evolved  to  meet 
tomorrow’s  missions  and  operations.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  conference,  contact  Heather  Horan,  meet¬ 
ing  planner  at  hhoran@ndia.org  or  call  (703)247-2570. 
Watch  for  registration  details  at  <http://eweb.ndia.org/ 
eweb/DynamicPage.aspx?Site  =  ndia&Webcode  =  EventList>. 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY 
ACQUISITION  COMMUNITY  CONFER¬ 
ENCE/SYMPOSIUM  2007 

ark  your  calendar  and  plan  ahead  to  attend 
the  April  1 7,  2007,  Defense  Acquisition  Uni¬ 
versity  Community  Conference/Symposium, 
sponsored  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  Alumni 
Association.  Watch  the  association  Web  site  at 
<http://www.dauaa.org>  for  future  announcements,  up¬ 
dates,  and  registration  information. 

25TH  DARPA  SYSTEMS  AND  TECHNOL¬ 
OGY  SYMPOSIUM 

he  25th  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA)  Systems  and  Technology  Sym¬ 
posium  (DARPATech)  is  scheduled  for  the  week 
of  August  6,  2007,  at  the  Anaheim  Marriott  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.  Registration  for  DARPATech  2007  is  expected  to 
open  in  April  2007.  Watch  the  DARPA  Web  site  at 
<  http://darpa.mil  >  for  details  on  the  2007  event. 

JOINT  SERVICES  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT  (JSEM)  CONFERENCE 

he  Joint  Services  Environmental  Management 
(JSEM)  Conference  will  be  held  May  21-24,  2007, 
at  the  Greater  Columbus  Convention  Center  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  JSEM  2007  is  a  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mit  on  the  evolving  world  of  environment,  energy,  and 
geospatial  information  within  DoD.  JSEM  2007  will  high¬ 
light  the  many  new  and  innovative  ways  the  Department 
of  Defense,  other  federal  agencies,  states,  and  the  de¬ 
fense  industry  are  meeting  mission  needs  while  pro¬ 
tecting  the  environment.  The  conference  affords  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  ways  to  integrate  environment,  energy, 


and  geospatial  information  management  into  Defense 
operations.  It  also  will  address  a  wide  range  of  perspec¬ 
tives,  including  policy,  implementation,  best  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  data  management,  and  technology. 

The  JSEM  2007  Conference  and  Exhibition  is  evolving, 
just  as  Defense  business  practices  are  evolving.  Confer¬ 
ence  organizers  are  merging  Energy  and  Geospatial  In¬ 
formation  Management  into  the  2007  event,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  the  most  significant  event  for  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy  makers,  practitioners,  and  profession¬ 
als.  Future  registration  details  will  be  posted  to  the  con¬ 
ference  Web  site  at  <http://www.jsemconference.com/ 
2007/registration.htm  >. 

DARPA  ANNOUNCES  THIRD  GRAND 
CHALLENGE 

he  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(DARPA)  has  announced  plans  to  hold  its  third 
Grand  Challenge  competition  on  Nov.  3,  2007. 
The  DARPA  Urban  Challenge  will  feature  autonomous 
ground  vehicles  executing  simulated  military  supply  mis¬ 
sions  safely  and  effectively  in  a  mock  urban  area.  Safe 
operation  in  traffic  is  essential  to  U.S.  military  plans  to 
use  autonomous  ground  vehicles  to  conduct  important 
missions.  DARPA  will  award  prizes  for  the  top  three  au¬ 
tonomous  ground  vehicles  that  compete  in  a  final  event 
where  they  must  safely  complete  a  60-mile  urban  area 
course  in  fewer  than  six  hours.  First  prize  is  $2  million, 
second  prize  is  $500,000,  and  third  prize  is  $250,000. 
To  succeed,  vehicles  must  autonomously  obey  traffic 
laws  while  merging  into  moving  traffic,  navigating  traf¬ 
fic  circles,  negotiating  busy  intersections,  and  avoiding 
obstacles.  The  DARPA  Grand  Challenge  Web  site 
<http://www.darpa.mil/grandchallenge  >  is  the  primary 
resource  for  information  about  the  Urban  Challenge 
event. 

FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  CONFERENCE 
AND  EXPOSITION  (FACE)  POSTPONED 
TO  2007 

he  Federal  Acquisition  Institute  (FAI),  based  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition  (FACE)  Steering  Commit¬ 
tee,  composed  of  the  FACE  sponsors,  determined  not  to 
hold  FACE  in  2006.  The  next  FACE  will  be  in  2007.  It  will 
continue  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Chief  Acquisition  Offi¬ 
cers  Council,  Federal  Acquisition  Institute,  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration,  and  Department  of  Defense. 
For  more  information  on  2006  FAI  scheduled  events, 
visit  the  FAI  Web  site  at  <http://www.fai.gov/resource/ 
face2006.htm>. 
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AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS  (JULY  7,  2006) 
‘LIGHTNING  IF  MONIKER  GIVEN  TO 
JOINT  STRIKE  FIGHTER 

ASHINGTON — The  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  an¬ 
nounced  Lightning  II  as  the  F-35  name  dur¬ 
ing  a  Joint  Strike  Fighter  Inauguration  Cere¬ 
mony  today  at  the  Lockheed  Martin  Aeronautics  Co.  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Gen.  T.  Michael  Moseley  made  the  final  decision  after  an 
extensive  nomination  and  review  process,  coordinated 
with  the  other  Services  and  partner  nations. 

In  naming  the  F-35,  Moseley  said,  “Today,  the  enemies 
of  peace  and  freedom  have  been  put  on  notice.  They 


Logistics  Excellence 

have  feared  this  day  because  the  F-35  provides  the  coali¬ 
tion  warfighter  the  perfect  blend  of  speed,  precision,  and 
stealth. 

“In  my  travels,  airmen  have  given  me  some  great  sug¬ 
gestions  that  we’ll  see  on  new  Air  Force  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  near  future,”  he  said.  “The  name  for  the  F- 
35,  Lightning  II,  was  a  win  for  aviation  heritage  and 
culture.” 

The  heritage  associated  with  this  name  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  its  selection.  The  original  P-38  Lightning  was 
also  a  strike  fighter  and  had  the  most  air-to-air  kills  in 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Both  of  America’s  top 
two  aces— Maj.  Richard  Bong,  40  kills,  and  Maj.  Thomas 


JOINT  STRIKE  FIGHTER — The  Lockheed  Martin  F-35  Lightning  II  is  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lockheed  Martin  plant  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  July  7,  2006.  The  Lightning  II  is  a  fifth-generation,  supersonic  stealth  fighter  designed  to  replace  a  wide 
range  of  existing  aircraft,  including  the  AV-8B  Harrier,  A-10  Thunderbolt  II,  F-16  Fighting  Falcon,  F/A-18  Hornet,  and  Royal  Air 
Force  Harrier  GR-7  and  Sea  Harriers.  Photograph  courtesy  Lockheed  Martin. 
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McGuire,  38  kills — scored  all  of  their  victories  in  the  P- 
38  Lightning  in  WWII. 

The  Lightning  II  name  also  draws  parallels  with  a  for¬ 
midable  force  of  nature.  Like  lightning,  the  F-35  Light¬ 
ning  II  will  strike  with  destructive  force.  The  stealth  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  jet  will  allow  the  F-35  to  strike  the  enemy 
with  accuracy  and  unpredictability;  when  the  enemy  fi¬ 
nally  hears  the  thunder,  the  F-35  is  long  gone. 

The  F-35  Lightning  II  is  the  next  generation  strike  fighter 
bringing  cutting-edge  technologies  to  the  battlespace  of 
the  future.  The  Lightning  IPs  advanced  airframe,  auto¬ 
nomic  logistics,  avionics,  propulsion  systems,  stealth, 
and  firepower  will  make  it  an  affordable,  lethal,  sup¬ 
portable,  and  survivable  aircraft  for  warfighters  across 
the  globe. 

The  Air  Force  is  the  Department  of  Defense’s  executive 
agent  for  designating  and  naming  military  aerospace  ve¬ 
hicles.  Air  Force  and  Navy  representatives  proposed  the 
Lightning  II  name  during  the  review  process. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  12,  2006) 

DOD  AWARDS  GRANTS  TO  MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS 

he  Department  of  Defense  announced  today  plans 
to  award  32  grants  totaling  $9.5  million  to  31  mi¬ 
nority  institutions.  These  grants  represent  the  final 
phase  of  the  fiscal  2006  DoD  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  Minority  Institutions  Infrastructure 
Support  Program.  The  grants  will  enhance  programs  and 
capabilities  at  these  institutions  in  scientific  disciplines 
critical  to  national  security  and  the  DoD. 

This  announcement  is  the  result  of  merit  competition 
for  infrastructure  support  funding  conducted  for  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  by  the  Army 
Research  Office  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search.  The  fiscal  2006  program  solicitation  received  1 55 
proposals  in  response  to  a  broad  agency  announcement 
issued  in  November  2005. 

The  Army  Research  Office  plans  to  award  11  equipment 
grants  (ranging  from  $95,000  to  $200,000)  and  21  re¬ 
search  grants  (ranging  from  $211 ,000  to  $500,000)  with 
performance  periods  of  1 2  and  36  months  respectively. 
Awards  will  be  made  only  after  written  agreements  are 
reached  between  the  department  and  the  institutions. 


The  list  of  recipients  is  available  online  at  <http://www.de- 
fenselink.mil/news/Jul2006/d20060712hbcu.pdf  >. 

OGDEN  AIR  LOGISTICS  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
(JULY  24,  2006) 

OGDEN  AIR  LOGISTICS  CENTER  EARNS 
SHINGO  GOLD 

G.  A.  Volb 

ILL  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Utah— Ogden  Air  Logis¬ 
tics  Center’s  573rd  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Squadron  took  a  page  out  of  the  “Process  Im¬ 
provement  Handbook”  and  earned  a  Gold  Level  Shingo 
Prize  for  Excellence  in  the  process,  July  1 7. 

The  award,  the  second  highest  of  four  ratings  available 
for  excellence  in  public  sector  manufacturing,  was  earned 
by  the  squadron  and  support  units  in  accomplishing 
depot-level  maintenance  of  F-l  6  Fighting  Falcons. 

“The  process  included  production,  engineering,  quality, 
business  operations,  flight  testing  and  many  other  areas,” 
said  Dr.  Chalon  Keller,  chief  of  Ogden  ALC’s  Transfor¬ 
mation  Division.  “Unlike  last  year,  when  just  one  prod¬ 
uct  line  of  the  squadron  competed  for  the  prize  and 
earned  a  silver-level  award,  the  entire  F-l  6  maintenance 
enterprise  competed  and  won  gold.” 

Dr.  Keller  said  all  of  the  squadron’s  major  and  secondary 
programs  were  evaluated  by  the  Shingo  team  this  year. 

“It  represents  a  quantum  leap  forward  in  Lean  imple¬ 
mentation  in  just  a  single  year,”  she  said.  “The  modifi¬ 
cation  programs  include  the  Common  Configuration  Im¬ 
plementation  Program,  Falcon  Structural  Augmentation 
Roadmap,  as  well  as  full  aircraft  painting,  unscheduled 
drop-in  work,  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  workloads.  They 
wanted  to  see  evidence  that  the  squadron  vigorously  im¬ 
plemented  world-class  manufacturing  strategies  and  busi¬ 
ness  practices  that  achieved  world-class  results  through 
the  implementation  of  Lean  techniques. 

“In  essence,”  Keller  said,  “the  team  was  looking  for  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  understanding  of  Lean  principles.  And 
they  determined  that  the  573rd  does  just  that— in  a  highly 
effective  and  sustained  manner.” 

The  team  not  only  evaluated  what  most  would  think  of 
as  the  traditional  aspects  of  manufacturing,  but  also 
scored  everything  from  the  strategic  vision  provided  by 
the  ALC  commander  and  budgetary  process  of  the  309th 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Group,  to  the  recognition  program 
within  the  573rd. 
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HILL  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Utah— Steve  Vanballegooie,  an  aircraft 
pneudraulics  systems  mechanic  with  the  573rd  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Squadron  (forefront),  laces  up  the  F-l  bladder  cell  of  an  F-16  while 
crammed  into  a  10x10  foot  work  space.  Vanballegooie  said  it  would 
take  about  two  days  to  complete.  At  right,  Jordan  Smith,  and  at  left, 
Brodie  Martin,  both  sheet  metal  mechanics  with  the  573rd  AMS,  fix 
fastener  holes  on  the  F-l  6’s  “turtle  back.”  The  turtle  back  houses 
hydraulics  and  fuel  lines,  the  work  part  of  Falcon  STAR— a  structural 
modifications  program  that  will  take  the  service  life  of  the  aircraft  to 
the  year  2020.  The  F-l  6  customer  is  the  Burlington  Air  National 
Guard  in  Vermont.  U.S.  Air  Force  photograph  by  G.  A.  Volb. 


“This  award  recognizes  every  support  agency  and  every¬ 
one  throughout  the  F-16  value  stream  who  contribute  to 
producing  a  combat-ready  F-16  for  the  warfighters 
throughout  the  Air  Force,”  said  Maj.  Gen.  Kevin  Sullivan, 
Ogden  ALC  commander.  “The  complexity  of  F-l  6  main¬ 
tenance  and  modification  work  done  here  makes  this 
achievement  that  much  more  impressive.” 

Col.  Art  Cameron,  commander  of  the  309th  Maintenance 
Wing,  pointed  out  several  improvements  directly  im¬ 
pacting  customers  and  ALC  work. 

“Flow  day  reductions  for  the  CCIP  and  Falcon  STAR  lines 
resulted  in  a  savings  of  nearly  $6  million  for  customers 
this  fiscal  year,”  he  said,  “and  we  haven’t  delivered  a  late 
aircraft  back  to  a  customer  in  over  two  years.” 

Because  of  increased  efficiency,  said  Cameron,  “we  are 
operating  with  an  hourly  rate  of  about  20  percent  below 
what  was  projected,  while  the  number  of  safety  flight 
defects  reported  by  customers  has  also  decreased— just 


two  this  year  in  nearly  one  million  production 
hours. 

“For  the  F-l  6  AMXS  to  compete  and  be  awarded 
prizes  in  each  of  the  past  two  years  is  the  best  val¬ 
idation  our  continuous  process  improvement  ef¬ 
forts  could  hope  to  receive,”  said  Cameron. 

Yet,  the  573rd,  which  falls  under  the  309th  MXW, 
won’t  be  resting  on  its  past  achievements. 

“I  want  to  lead  the  first  public  sector  organization 
to  become  a  Platinum  recipient  of  the  Shingo 
Prize,”  said  Robert  Hall,  the  573rd  AMXS  direc¬ 
tor.  “Not  just  to  win  the  award,  but  because  we 
know  that  in  order  to  realize  our  full  potential  we 
must  focus  in  a  very  disciplined  manner  on  Lean 
every  day.  The  result  is  our  ability  to  continue  to 
reduce  cost,  reduce  flow  days,  and  generally  be¬ 
come  a  more  efficient  organization.  That’s  good 
for  us  and  our  customers— we  retain  workloads 
because  our  customers  are  happy  and  create  more 
capacity  to  bring  in  new  workloads.” 

The  Shingo  Prize  is  recognized  as  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  manufacturing  excellence  and  is  alongside  the 
Deming  Award  and  Malcolm  Baldridge  National 
Quality  Award  in  prestige  and  significance. 

Until  last  year  it  was  only  open  to  private  sector 
entities;  the  fact  that  it’s  now  open  to  public  sec¬ 
tor  organizations  is  validation  that  government  agencies 
like  the  ALCs  have  made  vast  improvements  in  recent 
years. 

Volb  is  with  Oqdert  Air  Loqistics  Center  Public  Affairs  at 
Hill  AFB,  Utah. 

AIR  FORCE  MATERIEL  COMMAND 
NEWS  RELEASE  (AUG.  1,  2006) 

CONTINUOUS  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS 

DELIVER  SUCCESS 

Gen.  Bruce  Carlson ,  USAF 

RIGHT-PATTERSON  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  Ohio— As 
a  large  enterprise,  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command  faces  large 
challenges.  Consider  that  this  com¬ 
mand  managed  a  fiscal  2006  bud¬ 
get  of  $44.7  billion  and  a  total  ac- 
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tive  duty  military  and  civilian  workforce  of  more  than 
78,000  people. 

We’re  all  responsible  for  being  good  stewards  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  and  for  improving  ways  in  which  AFMC 
supports  the  warfighter.  But  within  an  enterprise  the  size 
of  AFMC,  it’s  challenging  to  continuously,  and  honestly, 
look  at  all  of  the  command’s  work  processes  and  elim¬ 
inate  waste  or  steps  with  no  value. 

A  few  years  ago  we  conceived  a  methodology  under 
which  strategic  objectives  came  to  life  and  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  incorporated  into  our  daily  lives  through  the 
processes  we  employ.  We  dreamed  further  that  we  would 
develop  a  means  by  which  we  would  institutionalize  a 
consistent,  reliable,  and  economical  way  to  realize  these 
strategic  aims. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  firm  foundation  of  strate¬ 
gic  processes  upon  which  to  build.  In  turn,  we’re  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  launch  the  next  phase,  which  will  ensure  we 
achieve  the  goals  set  by  leadership. 

One  of  the  essential  tools  that  will  help  AFMC  get  there 
is  continued  application  of  Air  Force  Smart  Operations 
for  the  21  st  century,  or  AFS021 .  By  now  you  should  have 
heard  about  AFS021  and  know  that  it  is  an  overarching 
strategy  to  improve  how  we  accomplish  our  daily  tasks. 

AFS021  makes  AFMC  more  efficient  through  continu¬ 
ous  process  improvement  ...  but  it  drives  significant 
change.  Many  of  us  have  sat  in  a  briefing  or  classroom 
and  heard  how  people  are  reluctant  or  resistant  to  change. 
But  let’s  consider  the  command’s  latest  success  stories 
involving  the  application  of  AFS021  principles. 

Organizations  at  two  air  logistics  centers  were  recently 
selected  for  Shingo  Prizes,  which  promote  awareness  of 
Lean  manufacturing  concepts  and  recognize  companies 
that  achieve  world-class  manufacturing  status.  At  Warner 
Robins  ALC,  Robins  AFB,  Ga.,  the  C-5  Programmed  Depot 
Maintenance  unit  earned  a  Gold  Shingo  Prize.  The  cen¬ 
ter’s  F-15  Programmed  Depot  Maintenance  team  and 
the  F-l  5  Avionics  Squadron  earned  Bronze  Shingo  Prizes. 
At  Ogden  ALC,  Hill  AFB,  Utah,  the  573rd  Aircraft  Main¬ 
tenance  Squadron  earned  a  Gold  Shingo  Prize. 

These  are  outstanding  accomplishments  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  the  Shingo  Prize  is  referred  to  in  some  circles 
as  the  “Nobel  Prize  in  manufacturing”  because  it  estab¬ 
lishes  a  standard  for  world-class  excellence. 


It  also  demonstrates  that  AFMC  is,  in  fact,  a  good  stew¬ 
ard  of  taxpayers’  money.  At  the  same  time,  it  signifies 
AFMC’s  commitment  to  increasing  the  quality  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  weapon  systems  to  the  warfighters  who  pro¬ 
tect  our  country  and  our  armed  forces. 

AFS021  continues  to  help  this  command  build  upon  suc¬ 
cesses  that  were  obtained  in  previously  uncharted  terri¬ 
tory.  It’s  critical  that  everyone  accept  and  embrace  con¬ 
tinuous  process  improvement  and  the  resulting  changes. 
By  doing  so,  we  will  create  an  environment  that  inspires 
trust,  innovation,  and  a  passion  for  achieving  improved 
performance  ...  helping  us  become  “One  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand.” 

Carlson  is  the  commander  Air  Force  Materiel  Command ' 
at  Wright-Patterson  AFB ,  Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (AUG.  2,  2006) 

2006  MAINTENANCE  AWARD  WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 

he  Department  of  Defense  announced  today  the 
2006  winners  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Main¬ 
tenance  Awards  at  the  depot  and  field  levels.  These 
awards  are  presented  annually  to  recognize  outstanding 
achievements  in  military  equipment  and  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  maintenance. 

The  Robert  T.  Mason  Depot  Maintenance  Excellence 
Award  recipient  is  the  High  Mobility  Multipurpose 
Wheeled  Vehicle  (HMMWV)  Recapitalization  Program  at 
Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas.  The  program,  through  the 
depot  workforce’s  responsiveness,  exceptional  work  ethic, 
and  dedication  to  the  mission,  streamlined  the  over¬ 
haul/remanufacturing  processes  of  humvees  to  support 
our  warfighters  in  the  global  war  on  terrorism. 

The  depot-level  award  is  named  in  recognition  of  Robert 
T.  Mason,  a  former  assistant  deputy  secretary  of  defense 
for  maintenance  policy,  programs,  and  resources.  Mason 
served  as  the  champion  of  organic  depot  maintenance 
for  three  decades,  while  helping  to  transform  DoD  or¬ 
ganic  depot-level  operations. 

There  are  six  field-level  awards  presented  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  small,  medium,  and  large  units  (two  each).  The 
recipients  of  this  year’s  Secretary  of  Defense  Field-level 
Maintenance  Awards  are: 
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SMALL  CATEGORY 


Helicopter  Antisubmarine  Squadron 
Light  Four  Seven-  USN 

Naval  Air  Station  North  Island,  Calif. 
Navy 

303d  Intelligence  Squadron  -  USAF 

Osan  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Korea 
Air  Force 


MEDIUM  CATEGORY 


297th  Transportation  Company 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 
Army 

437th  Maintenance  Squadron/ 
315th  Maintenance  Squadron 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C. 
Air  Force 


LARGE  CATEGORY 


3rd  Wing 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska 
Air  Force 

3rd  Materiel  Readiness  Battalion  -  USMC 

Okinawa,  Japan 
Marine  Corps 

The  awards  will  be  presented  to  the  winners  at  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Maintenance  Awards  banquet  on  Oct. 
25,  2006,  during  the  2006  DoD  Maintenance  Sympo¬ 
sium  and  Exhibition  at  the  Grand  Sierra  Resort  (formerly 
the  Reno  Hilton)  in  Reno,  Nev.  Additional  information 
regarding  the  2006  DoD  Maintenance  Symposium  and 
Exhibition  can  be  found  at  <http://www.sae.org/dod>. 

MARINE  CORPS  NEWS  (AUG.  7,  2006) 

COMBAT  ZONE  INGENUITY  PROTECTS 
MARINES,  EARNS  $5,000 

Cpl  Daniel  J.  Redding ,  USMC 

AMP  TAQADDUM,  Iraq — Seven  Marines  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  $5,000  award  for  their  combat  zone 
ingenuity  in  designing  and  creating  a  protective 
armor  kit  for  military  forklifts  and  front  end  loaders,  com¬ 
monly  called  TRAMs,  at  a  ceremony  here  Aug.  6. 

Those  awarded— welders  and  mechanics  assigned  to 
Combat  Logistics  Regiment  15,  1  st  Marine  Logistics  Group 
(Forward) — were  selected  for  the  recognition  by  the  Ma¬ 


rine  Corps’  Beneficial  Suggestion  Program  after  fabri¬ 
cating  from  scratch  a  steel  cover,  complete  with  protec¬ 
tive  glass  windows,  that  fits  over  the  cab  of  the  TRAM. 

TRAM  is  the  Marine  Corps  acronym  for  “Tractor,  Rub¬ 
ber-tired,  Articulated  steering,  Multi-purpose.” 

Awarded  were: 

■  Staff  Sgt.  Andrew  N.  Zabel,  the  project’s  team  leader, 
and  27-year-old  from  Batavia,  Ill. 

■  Cpl.  James  A.  Carrillo,  23,  from  Chicago. 

■  Cpl.  Kelsey  S.  Marshall,  23,  from  Anchorage,  Ala. 

■  Lance  Cpl.  Jonathan  C.  Elkins,  20,  from  Moorehead, 

Ky. 

■  Cpl.  Adam  L.  Schroeder,  22,  from  Platteville,  Wis. 

■  Cpl.  Rogelio  De  La  Graza,  21 ,  from  Premont,  Texas. 

■  Cpl.  Jonathan  M.  Rakestraw,  22,  from  Pittsburgh. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  G.  Reist,  commanding  general  of  the 
1  st  Marine  Logistics  Group,  came  from  nearby  Camp  Fal- 
lujah  to  recognize  the  Marines  and  thanked  them  as  he 
presented  the  award. 

“You  Marines  are  saving  lives,  and  that’s  what  it’s  all 
about,”  said  Reist,  who  currently  serves  as  the  deputy 
commanding  general  for  support  of  Multi  National  Forces- 
West. 

In  May  of  this  year,  as  extra  forces  were  being  called  on 
to  secure  Ramadi,  the  capital  of  A1  Anbar  province,  Col. 
David  M.  Richtsmeier,  the  1st  Marine  Logistics  Group 
(Forward)  commanding  officer  in  Iraq,  ordered  the  men 
to  come  up  with  an  armor  kit  for  the  TRAMs,  which  were 
planned  to  be  used  to  build  new  combat  outposts  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

With  Ramadi  the  setting  of  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting 
in  the  struggle  to  stabilize  Iraq,  the  slow-moving  TRAMs 
needed  something  that  would  protect  the  operators  if 
they  came  under  enemy  attack  while  fortifying  the  out¬ 
posts,  said  Richtsmeier,  who  recommended  the  Marines 
for  the  award  after  seeing  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

The  goal  was  to  create  a  replicable  force  protection  sys¬ 
tem  with  blueprints  that  other  units  could  use  to  add 
armor  to  TRAMs  anywhere  in  Iraq. 

Detailed  schematics  were  created  for  each  piece  of  the 
adapted  armor,  including  precise  measurements  and 
clarification  on  which  part  of  the  original  humvee  armor 
kit  the  pieces  came  from. 
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Combat  Logistics  Battalion  7,  a  1st  MLG  unit  located 
northwest  of  here  at  A1  Asad  Air  Base,  used  these 
schematics  to  build  an  armored  protection  system  for 
one  of  their  own  TRAMs. 

Over  the  course  of  two  weeks,  the  seven-man  team 
worked  around  the  clock  developing  the  system,  using 
leftover  armor  designed  for  a  humvee  and  an  air  condi¬ 
tioner  built  for  another  vehicle  system  to  complete  their 
makeshift  product. 

Fueled  by  energy  drinks  and  music,  the  Marines  were 
inspired  by  the  unique  mission  they  were  tasked  with 
and  the  benefits  of  their  final  product  to  others. 

“Our  motivation  came  from  the  ever-present  rebuilding 
mission  that  the  Marines  of  the  I  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force  have  been  given,”  said  Zabel,  the  team  leader.  “I 
tried  to  make  it  a  point  every  day  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  by  building  this  armor  shell,  we  were  [potentially] 
saving  the  life  of  a  heavy  equipment  operator.” 

Adapting  parts  intended  for  a  completely  different  ma¬ 
chine— and  overcoming  the  tight  spaces  and  sharp  an¬ 
gles  of  the  TRAM — were  some  of  the  major  frustrations 
they  met  head  on,  said  Schroeder. 

Carrillo  and  Marshall,  vehicle  mechanics  used  to  fixing 
engines  and  transmissions  in  humvees,  helped  overcome 
some  of  these  frustrations  when  they  adapted  a  larger 
alternator  to  power  the  air  conditioning  unit  for  the  new 
cab. 

The  challenges  of  building  something  with  no  prior  de¬ 
sign  to  gauge  from  kept  the  Marines  working  almost  non¬ 
stop  until  they  completed  the  project,  said  Rakestraw, 
who  drafted  the  blueprints  of  the  design. 

As  heavy  equipment  mechanics,  Rakestraw  and  De  La 
Garza  added  their  expertise  of  working  on  TRAMs  and 
other  large  military  vehicles  to  the  team. 

Senior  personnel  involved  in  the  project  encouraged  the 
Marines  to  submit  their  final  product  to  Marine  Corps 
Logistics  Command  for  their  Beneficial  Suggestions 
awards  program. 

“[The  Marines]  went  beyond  their  ‘normal  job  ex¬ 
pectancy’  to  quickly  and  effectively  neutralize  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  situation  for  heavy  equipment  operators,”  said 
Shirley  P.  Stiles  and  Robin  G.  Wimberly,  who  work  with 
the  Beneficial  Suggestion  program  and  helped  get  the 


Marines  approved  for  the  $5,000  gift  that  was  split  be¬ 
tween  the  seven. 

The  Beneficial  Suggestion  Program,  run  by  Marine  Corps 
Logistics  Command  in  Albany,  Ga.,  is  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  creativity  of  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  who  contribute  practical  and  innovative  ideas  for 
improving  and  maintaining  productivity,  economy,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  mission  effectiveness  for  Marine  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  and  operations. 

“It’s  like  winning  the  lottery,  only  in  the  Marine  Corps 
way,”  said  Elkins,  who  along  with  his  fellow  metal  worker, 
Schroeder,  was  responsible  for  the  precise  cutting  and 
welding  to  form  the  new  cab  cover. 

The  seven  Marines  played  a  big  role  in  ensuring  the  TRAM 
operators  were  protected  as  they  supported  combat  op¬ 
erations  in  Ramadi,  said  Richtsmeier. 

Feeling  protected  made  it  easier  for  the  TRAM  operators 
in  Ramadi  who  endured  sporadic  enemy  attacks  while 
operating  in  Ramadi,  said  Pfc.  Michael  E.  Jordan,  a  heavy 
equipment  operator  who  helped  build  some  of  the  new 
combat  outposts  in  the  city. 

Redding  is  with  1st  Marine  Logistics  Group  in  Iraq.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  Daniel.Redding@cssemnf-wiraq.usmc.mil 

CAMPBELL  RECOGNIZED  WITH  PRESI¬ 
DENTIAL  RANK  AWARD 

Stacy  L.  Umstead 

efense  Distribution  Center 
Deputy  Commander  Phyl¬ 
lis  C.  Campbell  has  been 
recognized  for  exceptional  service 
with  the  2005  Presidential  Rank 
Award  of  Distinguished  Executive. 

Each  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  confers  the  rank  of 
Distinguished  Executive  on  a  small 
select  group  of  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Service  who 
have  provided  exceptional  service 
to  the  American  people  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
These  senior  executives  are  outstanding  leaders,  who 
consistently  demonstrate  strength,  integrity,  industry, 
and  a  relentless  commitment  to  public  service.  Through 
their  personal  conduct  and  results-oriented  leadership, 
they  have  earned  and  kept  a  high  degree  of  public  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust.  They  have  demonstrated  their  success 
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in  balancing  the  needs  and  perspectives  of  customers, 
stakeholders,  and  employees  with  organizational  results. 
Executives  from  across  the  government  are  nominated 
by  their  agency  heads,  evaluated  by  citizen  panels,  and 
finally,  designated  by  the  president.  The  award  is  both 
prestigious  and  unique. 

To  a  standing  ovation  in  a  recent  Town  Hall  meeting  at¬ 
tended  by  DDC  Headquarters  employees,  Campbell  ad¬ 
dressed  her  accomplishment,  “It’s  a  great  honor.  It’s  a 
humbling  honor.  I  share  it  with  all  of  you  because  with¬ 
out  you,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  noticed.  It  is  a  great  affir¬ 
mation  of  what  you  do.”  Campbell,  who  has  served  as 
DDC’s  deputy  commander  since  1 998,  has  been  the  dri¬ 
ving  force  behind  DDC’s  evolution  from  a  materiel,  stor¬ 
age-focused  activity  to  a  robust,  full-service  distribution 
and  transportation  activity. 

She  attended  Weber  State  University  and  is  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  numerous  special  achievement  and  performance 
awards  including  the  2002  Presidential  Meritorious  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Rank  Award,  the  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint 
Martin,  and  the  Military  Ancient  Order  of  Saint  Christo¬ 
pher  award  in  recognition  of  her  contributions  to  trans¬ 
portation  initiatives. 

Umstead  is  with  Defense  Distribution  Center  Command  Af¬ 
fairs . 

KRIEG  DIRECTS  APPLICATION  OF  LEAN 
SIX  SIGMA  TO  THE  DAB  PROCESS 

nder  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Logistics)  Ken  Krieg,  in  a  June  28 
memorandum  to  all  Defense  Acquisition  Board 
members  and  Overarching  Integrated  Product  Team 
leads,  discussed  his  ongoing  initiative  to  review  and  apply 
Lean/Six  Sigma  principles  to  the  DAB  process.  This  re¬ 
view,  Krieg  wrote,  would  “make  the  DAB  more  effective 
and  efficient  in  conducting  milestone  reviews  and  bet¬ 
ter  position  programs  to  meet  their  cost,  schedule,  and 
performance  targets.”  Krieg’s  memorandum  further  dis¬ 
cussed  Overarching  Integrated  Product  Team  (OIPT) 
meetings  and  the  need  to  reduce  the  number  of  meet¬ 
ings— called  Integrating  Integrated  Product  Team  (IIPT) 
meetings.  Toward  that  end,  he  suspended  the  use  of  IIPTs 
as  the  standard  course  of  action  in  favor  of  smaller,  fo¬ 
cused  issue  meetings  to  ensure  OIPT  principals  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  aware  of  all  issues.  Read  Krieg’s  memoran¬ 
dum  in  its  entirety  at  http://www.acq.osd.mil/docs/ 
With_autopen_and_date.pdf  >. 


ABERDEEN  TEST  CENTER  NEWS  RELEASE 
(AUG.  8,  2006) 

ATC  DIRECTOR  AWARDED  JOHN  W. 
MACY  JR.  AWARD 

Susan  Hagan 

arry  V.  Cunningham,  director  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Aberdeen  Test  Center’s  Test  Technology  Direc¬ 
torate,  was  recently  awarded  the  John  W.  Macy 
Jr.  Award  in  a  ceremony  held  in  the  Pentagon’s  Hall  of 
Heroes.  The  Macy  Award  is  sponsored  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  recognizes  excellence  in  the  leadership 
of  civilians  by  an  Army  military  or  civilian  supervisor. 
Award  recipients  are  described  as  “leaders  who  best  ex¬ 
emplify  the  highest  traditions  of  service  and  whose  lead¬ 
ership  style  embraces  the  Army’s  philosophy  that  our 
leaders  are  responsible  for  civilian  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.” 

“When  a  director  receives  recognition,  it  is  in  effect  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  exceptional  work  done  within  the  direc¬ 
torate  by  assigned  personnel,”  said  Cunningham.  “So  I 
was  honored  to  accept  this  award  because,  as  I  see  it, 
this  recognizes  the  exceptionally  competent,  professional 
and  quality  work  that  goes  on  within  the  Test  Technol¬ 
ogy  Directorate  every  day  by  government  civilians,  con¬ 
tractors,  and  military  personnel.  I  accepted  the  award 
for  them,  not  me.” 

In  34  years  of  military  and  federal  service,  Cunningham 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  both  a  highly  technical  pro¬ 
fessional  and  a  strong  and  effective  leader.  In  2002,  ATC 
established  what  would  become  the  Test  Technology  Di¬ 
rectorate.  Created  to  establish  test  technology  to  enable 
ATC  to  test  transforming  Army  capabilities  in  a  net-cen¬ 
tric  warfare  environment,  TTD  was  chartered  with  iden¬ 
tifying  the  nature  of  the  emerging  warfighting  tech¬ 
nologies,  how  they  would  be  employed  on  the  battlefield, 
how  to  test  their  effectiveness  and  develop  solutions  as 
shortcomings  might  be  discovered.  Cunningham  was 
appointed  as  director,  and  immediately  began  to  build 
a  team  that  has  grown  from  two  people  to  more  than 
100  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians. 

Through  his  efforts,  ATC  is  now  actively  engaged  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  1 4  separate  development  programs  to  develop 
technologies  to  support  the  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
Future  Combat  Systems. 

Hagan  is  a  public  affairs  specialist  working  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Aberdeen  Test  Center. 
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ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (AUG.  22,  2006) 

RED  RIVER  ARMY  DEPOT  WINS  DOD 
MAINTENANCE  AWARD 

Belinda  Lee 

EXARKANA,  Texas — Red  River  Army  Depot, 
Texas,  has  received  DoD’s  highest  award  for  depot- 
level  maintenance:  the  2006  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  T.  Mason  Depot  Maintenance  Excellence  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  RRAD’s  High  Mobility  Multipur¬ 
pose  Wheeled  Vehicle  Recapitalization  Program,  though 
which  depot  employees  streamlined  the  HMMWV  over¬ 
haul  and  remanufacturing  processes  to  support  soldiers 
fighting  the  war  on  terror. 

“This  is  a  well  deserved  recognition.  This  dedicated  work¬ 
force  strives  each  day  to  support  the  warfighter  with  the 
best  equipment  possible,”  said  Army  Col.  Douglas  J. 
Evans,  depot  commander.  “I  congratulate  the  entire  Red 
River  team  for  a  job  well  done.” 

RRAD  officials  credit  the  success  to  the  use  of  Lean  Six 
Sigma  methodologies  and  partnerships.  LSS  application 
has  resulted  in  a  production  increase  of  three  to  1 20  ve¬ 
hicles  per  week,  an  88  percent  reduction  in  safety  acci¬ 
dents,  and  a  99.7  percent  positive  customer  service  rate. 

Current  trends  withstanding,  RRAD  will  realize  over  $100 
million  of  net  cost  avoidance  by  the  end  of  2006. 

“Lean  Six  Sigma  has  resulted  in  production  workers’  tak¬ 
ing  ownership  of  the  humvee  product,”  said  Army  Sgt. 
Maj.  Dennis  Miller  of  RRAD.  “The  definitive  establish¬ 
ment  of  duties  for  each  station  lets  the  worker  realize 
his  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the  final  prod¬ 
uct.” 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Maintenance  Awards  banquet  Oct.  25,  during  the  2006 
DoD  Maintenance  Symposium  and  Exhibition  at  the 
Grand  Sierra  Resort,  Reno,  Nev. 

Established  in  2004,  the  depot  and  field-level  awards 
commemorate  Robert  T.  Mason,  a  former  assistant 
deputy  secretary  of  defense  of  maintenance  policy,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  resources.  The  annual  awards  recognize 
achievements  in  the  maintenance  of  military  equipment 
and  weapon  systems. 


Red  River  Army  Depot  was  recently  named  the  recipient  of 
the  2006  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  T.  Mason  Depot 
Maintenance  Excellence  Award  for  their  improvements  in 
the  HMMWV  Recapitalization  program. 

Photograph  by  Pam  Barrett 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  10,  2006) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  chief  of  staff,  Army  announces  the  following 
officer  assignments: 


Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Fletcher  Jr.,  commanding  general, 
Military  Surface  Deployment  and  Distribution  Command, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  to  director,  operations  and  plans,  U.  S. 
Transportation  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Ill. 


Maj.  Gen.  Kathleen  M.  Gainey,  deputy  chief  of  staff,  C-4, 
resources  and  sustainment,  Multi-National  Force-Iraq, 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Iraq,  to  commanding  general, 
Military  Surface  Deployment  and  Distribution  Command, 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Brig.  Gen.  Steven  M.  Anderson,  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
C-4/J-4,  United  Nations  Command/Combined  Forces 
Command/U.  S.  Forces  Korea/deputy  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  (support),  Eighth  U.  S.  Army /deputy  commanding 
general,  U.  S.  Forces  Korea  (advanced  element),  Korea, 
to  deputy  chief  of  staff,  C-4,  resources  and  sustainment, 
Multi-National  Force-Iraq,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Iraq. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  14,  2006) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  nominated 
Army  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Dail  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  and  assignment  as  di¬ 
rector,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Dail  is 
currently  serving  as  the  deputy  commander,  U.S.  Trans¬ 
portation  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Ill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  14,  2006) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENT 


The  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  announces  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  following  general  officer:  Maj.  Gen. 
John  T.  Sheridan,  program  executive  officer  and 
system  program  director,  space  radar,  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Chantilly,  Va.,  to  deputy  di¬ 
rector,  National  Reconnaissance  Office,  and  program  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  system  program  director,  space  radar, 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Chantilly, 
Va. 


PROGRAM  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ENTER¬ 
PRISE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (PEO  EIS) 

Catherine  Doolos  was  named 
U.S.  Army  program  manager 
for  the  Single  Army  Logistics 
Enterprise  during  an  Assumption-of- 
Charter  Ceremony  on  July  26,  at  PEO 
Enterprise  Information  Systems,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  The  SALE  looks  at  all 
Army  logistics  domains  and  includes 
three  PEO  EIS  projects.  The  three— 

Logistics  Modernization  Program, 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  Product  Life- 
cycle  Management  Plus,  Fort  Belvoir, 

Va.;  and  Global  Combat  Support  Sys¬ 
tem-Army  (Field/Tactical),  Fort  Lee, 

Va.— work  together  to  create  a  unique  facto ry-to-foxhole 
supply  chain  for  the  Army.  LMP  handles  1 .6  million  trans¬ 
actions  daily  at  the  national  level,  PLM  +  is  the  integra¬ 
tor,  and  GCSS-A  (F/T)  is  the  retail  system  of  delivery  for 
soldiers. 

Doolos  is  dual-hatted  as  PM  SALE  and  as  deputy  program 
executive  officer  for  finance  and  logistics  at  PEO  EIS.  She 
became  (acquisition)  board-certified  in  December  2004 
and  earned  a  master’s  in  business  administration  from 
Troy  State  University, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  28,  2006) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ecretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  nominated 
Navy  Vice  Adm.  Ann  E.  Rondeau  for  reappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  and  assignment  as 
deputy  commander,  U.S.  Transportation  Command,  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  Ill.  Rondeau  is  currently  serving  as  di¬ 
rector,  Navy  Staff,  N09B,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (JULY  31,  2006) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENTS 

hief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Mike  Mullen  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  flag  officer  assignments: 

Rear  Adm.  (lower  half) (selectee)  Thomas  J.  Eccles  is  being 
assigned  as  deputy  commander  for  undersea  warfare, 


Catherine  Doolos 

Program  Manager, 
Single  Army 
Logistics  Enterprise 
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SEA-07,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 
Eccles  is  currently  serving  as  major  program  manager 
for  Seawolf,  Program  Executive  Office  Submarines,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  (selectee)  John  Elnitsky  II  is  being 
assigned  as  commander,  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Cen¬ 
ter,  Washington,  D.C.  Elnitsky  is  currently  serving  as 
major  program  manager  for  undersea  mobility,  PM  399, 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (AUG.  17,  2006) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENT 

hief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Mike  Mullen  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  flag  officer  assignment: 
Rear  Adm.  (selectee)  Wayne  G.  Shear  is  being  as¬ 
signed  as  commander,  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com¬ 
mand/chief  of  Civil  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C.  Shear 
is  currently  serving  as  director,  Ashore  Readiness  Divi¬ 
sion/director,  Seabee  Readiness  Division,  N46,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  ARMY  NEWS  RELEASE  (AUG.  10, 
2006) 

ARMY  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS  TO  RETIRE 

he  secretary  of  the  Army,  in  consultation  with  the 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  has  agreed  to  submit 
the  request  for  retirement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Strock,  chief  of  engineers  and  commander,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  secretary  of  defense  for  ap¬ 
proval.  Strock  made  his  request  based  on  family  and  per¬ 
sonal  reasons,  which  the  secretary  of  the  Army  honors 
and  supports. 

The  U.S.  Army’s  chief  of  engineers  is  a  unique  duty  po¬ 
sition  with  separate  and  distinct  command  and  staff  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Staff  duties  include  advising  the  Army  on 
engineering  matters  and  acting  as  proponent  for  real  es¬ 
tate  and  other  related  engineering  programs.  Duties  as 
the  commander  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  include  lead¬ 
ership  of  a  major  command  that  is  the  world’s  largest 
public  engineering,  design,  and  construction  manage¬ 
ment  agency.  The  Corps  is  organized  geographically  into 
divisions  with  subordinate  districts  throughout  the  United 
States,  Asia,  and  Europe.  In  addition,  a  provisional  divi¬ 
sion  with  four  districts  was  activated  Jan.  25,  2004,  to 
oversee  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 


Strock  became  chief  of  engineers  and  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  July  1 , 2004. 
He  has  been  instrumental  to  the  success  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  efforts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  as  well  as  man¬ 
aging  the  Corps’  recovery  efforts  in  the  aftermath  of  Hur¬ 
ricane  Katrina.  Previous  to  his  assignment  as  chief  of 
engineers,  Strock  served  as  the  director  of  civil  works, 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  such, 
he  managed  the  Army’s  multibillion-dollar  annual  civil 
works  program,  the  nation’s  primary  planner,  designer, 
builder,  and  operator  of  flood  control,  navigation,  envi¬ 
ronmental  restoration,  and  multiple-purpose  water  re¬ 
source  projects.  Strock  also  spent  six  months  in  Iraq  dur¬ 
ing  2003  as  the  deputy  director  of  operations  for  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority.  He  oversaw  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Iraq  reconstruction  effort  under  the  CPA’s  au¬ 
thority  and  took  part  in  standing  up  the  new  Gulf  Region 
Division  in  Iraq  in  January  2004. 

Strock  is  a  former  enlisted  soldier  who  graduated  from 
Officer  Candidate  School  and  then  spent  11  years  in  spe¬ 
cial  forces,  airborne,  and  mechanized  infantry  units  prior 
to  transferring  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1983.  He 
commanded  the  307th  Engineer  Battalion  throughout 
Operation  Just  Cause  and  Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert 
Storm.  He  also  commanded  the  Engineer  Brigade  of  the 
3d  Infantry  Division,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Northwestern  Divisions. 

In  accordance  with  Title  10,  U.S. C.,  the  secretary  of  the 
Army  will  now  convene  an  advisory  board  that  will  rec¬ 
ommend  a  list  of  officers  from  which  the  president  will 
approve  one  officer  for  nomination  to  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

For  additional  information  contact  Suzanne  Fournier  at 
(202)  761-4715  or  e-mail  Suzanne.M.Fournier@hq02. 
usace.army.mil;  or  Lt.  Col.  William  Wiggins  at  (703)  697- 
7591  or  William.Wiggins@hqda.army.mil. 
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www.ncmahq.org 

“What’s  New  in  Contracting?”;  educational 
products  catalog;  career  center. 

National  Defense  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion  (NDIA) 
www.ndia.org 

Association  news;  events;  government 
policy;  National  Defense  magazine. 

National  Geospatial-Intelligence 

Agency 

www.nima.mil 

Imagery;  maps  and  geodata;  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  resources;  publications. 

National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST) 
www.nist.gov 

Information  about  NIST  technology, 
measurements,  and  standards  programs, 
products,  and  services. 

National  Technical  Information  Service 
(NTIS) 

www.ntis.gov/ 

Online  service  for  purchasing  technical 
reports,  computer  products,  videotapes, 
audiocassettes. 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
www.  navsea.  navy,  m  i  I 

Total  Ownership  Cost  (TOC);  documenta¬ 
tion  and  policy;  reduction  plan; 
implementation  timeline;  TOC  reporting 
templates;  FAQs. 

Navy  Acquisition  and  Business 

Management 

www.abm.rda.hq.navy.mil 

Policy  documents;  training  opportunities; 
guides  on  risk  management,  acquisition 
environmental  issues,  past  performance; 
news  and  assistance  for  the  Standardized 
Procurement  System  (SPS)  community; 
notices  of  upcoming  events. 

Navy  Acquisition,  Research  and 
Development  Information  Center 
www.onr.navy.mil/sci_tech 


News  and  announcements;  acronyms; 
publications  and  regulations;  technical 
reports;  doing  business  with  the  Navy. 

Navy  Best  Manufacturing  Practices 
Center  of  Excellence 
www.bmpcoe.org 

National  resource  to  identify  and  share 
best  manufacturing  and  business 
practices  in  use  throughout  industry, 
government,  academia. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command  (NAVAIR) 
www.navair.navy.mil 

Provides  advanced  warfare  technology 
through  the  efforts  of  a  seamless, 
integrated,  worldwide  network  of  aviation 
technology  experts. 

Office  of  Force  Transformation 
www.oft.osd.mil 

News  on  transformation  policies, 
programs,  and  projects  throughout  the 
DoD  and  the  Services. 

Open  Systems  Joint  Task  Force 
www.acq .osd.mil/osjtf 

Open  Systems  education  and  training 
opportunities;  studies  and  assessments; 
projects,  initiatives  and  plans;  reference 
library. 

Parts  Standardization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Committee  (PSMC) 
www.dscc.dla.mil/psmc 

Collaborative  effort  between  government 
and  industry  for  parts  management  and 
standardization  through  commonality  of 
parts  and  processes. 

Performance-based  Logistics  Toolkit 
https://acc.dau.mil/pbltoolkit 

Web-based  12-step  process  model  for 
development,  implementation,  and 
management  of  PBL  strategies. 

Project  Management  Institute 
www.pmi.org 

Program  management  publications; 
information  resources;  professional 
practices;  career  certification. 

Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
www.sbaonline.sba.gov 

Communications  network  for  small 
businesses. 


DoD  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvan¬ 
taged  Business  Utilization 
www.acq.osd.mil/sadbu 

Program  and  process  information;  current 
solicitations;  Help  Desk  information. 

Software  Program  Managers  Network 
www.spmn.com 

Supports  project  managers,  software 
practitioners,  and  government 
contractors.  Contains  publications  on 
highly  effective  software  development 
best  practices. 

Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems 
Command  (SPAWAR) 
https://e-commerce.spawar.navy.mil 

SPAWAR  business  opportunities; 
acquisition  news;  solicitations;  small 
business  information. 

System  of  Systems  Engineering 
Center  of  Excellence  (SoSECE) 
www.sosece.org 

Advances  the  development,  evolution, 
practice,  and  application  of  the  system  of 
systems  engineering  discipline  across 
individual  and  enterprise-wide  systems. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition, Technology  and 
Logistics)  (USD[AT&L]) 
www.acq.osd.mil/ 

USD(AT&L)  documents;  streaming 
videos;  links. 

USD(AT&L)  Knowledge  Sharing 
System  (formerly  Defense  Acquisition 
Deskbook) 
http://akss.dau.mil 

Automated  acquisition  reference  tool 
covering  mandatory  and  discretionary 
practices. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
www.uscg.mil 

News  and  current  events;  services;  points 
of  contact;  FAQs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
MARITIME  Administration 
www.marad.dot.gov/ 

Information  and  guidance  on  the 
requirements  for  shipping  cargo  on  U.S. 
flag  vessels. 
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Defense  AT&L  Writer’s  Guidelines  in  Brief 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  Defense  AT&L  magazine  is  to  instruct  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  DoD  acquisition,  technology  8c  logistics  (AT8cL) 
workforce  and  defense  industry  on  policies,  trends,  legis¬ 
lation,  senior  leadership  changes,  events,  and  current  think¬ 
ing  affecting  program  management  and  defense  systems 
acquisition,  and  to  disseminate  other  information  pertinent 
to  the  professional  development  and  education  of  the  DoD 
Acquisition  Workforce. 

Subject  Matter 

We  do  print  feature  stories  that  include  real  people  and 
events.  Stories  that  appeal  to  our  readers — who  are  senior 
military  personnel,  civilians,  and  defense  industry  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  program  management/acquisition  busi¬ 
ness — are  those  taken  from  real-world  experiences  vs. 
pages  of  researched  information.  We  don’t  print  acade¬ 
mic  papers,  fact  sheets,  technical  papers,  or  white  papers. 
We  don't  use  endnotes  or  references  in  our  articles.  Man¬ 
uscripts  meeting  these  criteria  are  more  suited  for  DAU's 
journal.  Defense  Acquisition  Review. 

Defense  AT&L  reserves  the  right  to  edit  manuscripts  for  clar¬ 
ity,  style,  and  length.  Edited  copy  is  cleared  with  the  au¬ 
thor  before  publication. 

Length 

Articles  should  be  1 ,500  -  2,500  words.  Significantly  longer 
articles:  please  query  first  by  sending  an  abstract  and  a 
word  count  for  the  finished  article. 

Author  bio 

Include  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  author(s) — about 
25  words — including  current  position  and  educational 
background.  We  do  not  use  author  photographs. 


Include  brief  numbered  captions  keyed  to  the  figures  and 
photographs.  Include  the  source  of  the  photograph.  We 
publish  no  photographs  or  graphics  from  outside  the  DoD 
without  written  permission  from  the  copyright  owner.  We 
do  not  guarantee  the  return  of  original  photographs. 

Digital  files  may  be  sent  as  e-mail  attachments  or  mailed 
on  zip  disk(s)  or  CD.  Each  figure  or  chart  must  be  saved  as 
a  separate  file  in  the  original  software  format  in  which  it 
was  created  and  must  meet  the  following  publication  stan¬ 
dards:  JPEG  or  TIF  files  sized  to  print  no  smaller  than  3x5 
inches  at  a  minimum  resolution  of  300  pixels  per  inch;  Pow¬ 
erPoint  slides;  EPS  files  generated  from  Illustrator  (preferred) 
or  Corel  Draw.  For  other  formats,  provide  program  format 
as  well  as  EPS  file.  Questions  on  graphics?  Call  (703)  805- 
4287,  DSN  655-4287  or  e-mail  defenseatl@dau.mil.  Subject 
line:  Defense  AT&L  graphics. 

Clearance  and  Copyright  Release 

All  articles  written  by  authors  employed  by  or  on  contract 
with  the  U.S.  government  must  be  cleared  by  the  author's 
public  affairs  or  security  office  prior  to  submission. 

Authors  must  certify  that  the  article  is  a  work  of  the  U.S. 
government .  Go  to  <  http :  / /www .  dau .  mil /pubs /damtoc . 
asp>.  Click  on  "Certification  as  a  Work  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment"  to  download  the  form  (PDF).  Print,  fill  out  in  full, 
sign,  and  date  the  form.  Submit  the  form  with  your  article 
or  fax  it  to  (703)  805-2917,  ATTN:  Defense  AT&L.  Articles 
will  not  be  reviewed  without  the  copyright  form.  Articles 
printed  in  Defense  AT&L  are  in  the  public  domain  and 
posted  to  the  DAU  Web  site.  In  keeping  with  DAU's  policy 
of  widest  dissemination  of  its  published  products,  we  ac¬ 
cept  no  copyrighted  articles.  We  do  not  accept  reprints. 


Style 

Good  writing  sounds  like  comfortable  conversation.  Write 
naturally;  avoid  stiltedness  and  heavy  use  of  passive  voice. 
Except  for  a  rare  change  of  pace,  most  sentences  should 
be  25  words  or  less,  and  paragraphs  should  be  six  sen¬ 
tences.  Avoid  excessive  use  of  capital  letters  and  acronyms. 
Define  all  acronyms  used.  Consult  "Tips  for  Authors"  at 
<http :  /  /www .  dau .  mil /pubs /damtoc .  asp  >.  Click  on  "Sub¬ 
mit  an  Article  to  Defense  AT&L." 

Presentation 

Manuscripts  should  be  submitted  as  Microsoft  Word  files. 
Please  use  Times  Roman  or  Courier  1 1  or  12  point.  Double 
space  your  manuscript  and  do  not  use  columns  or  any  for¬ 
matting  other  than  bold,  italics,  and  bullets.  Do  not  embed 
or  import  graphics  into  the  document  file:  they  must  be 
sent  as  separate  files  (see  next  section). 


Submission  Dates 

Issue 

January-February 

March-April 

May-June 

July-August 

September-October 

November-December 


Author’s  Deadline 

1  October 
1  December 
1  February 
1  April 
1  June 
1  August 


If  the  magazine  fills  before  the  author  deadline,  submis¬ 
sions  are  considered  for  the  following  issue. 


Submission  Procedures 

Submit  articles  by  e-mail  to  defenseatl@dau.mil  or  on  disk 
to:  DAU  Press,  ATTN:  Judith  Greig,  9820  Belvoir  Rd.;  Suite 
3,  Fort  Belvoir  VA  22060-5565.  Submissions  must  include 
the  author's  name,  mailing  address,  office  phone  number 
(DSN  and  commercial),  e-mail  address,  and  fax  number. 


Graphics 

We  use  figures,  charts,  and  photographs  (black  and  white 
or  color).  Photocopies  of  photographs  are  not  acceptable. 


Receipt  of  your  submission  will  be  acknowledged  in  five 
working  days.  You  will  be  notified  of  our  publication  de¬ 
cision  in  two  to  three  weeks. 
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